


SPEEDLIGHT STUDY OF A PETERS . 


WHAT HAPPENS when you squeeze the trigger of your rifle? How does the bullet act in 
flight? What occurs at the moment of impact? It was anybody’s guess... until Peters 
ballistic experts applied modern Speedlight photography. Now Peters knows. And 
the result? Peters packs the power. 


HERE’S a Peters High Velocity Filmkote .2 IT HITS ... expands . . . emerges on the THREE THOUSANDTHS of a second later, the 
long rifle hollow point bullet about tostrike. other side with power to spare. Notice the force of impact is obvious. It’s good-bye grape- 
Direct Speedlight photography shows what skin of the grapefruit just beginning to fruit! And it’s good-bye to small game and 
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you never need to clean your gun. 


happens when a grapefruit is the target. crack in the first phase of the explosion. pests, too— when you’re shooting Peters .2 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
ve Botwce Cus , 3. Pat. Of. Don’t forget — National 
MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, ‘FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY” Hardware Week — May 9-14. 


Filmkote, High Velocity and Rustless tridge Div. trade marks Reg 

















Winners in national fishing contests know 
the importance of using good tackle. 1937 
winners in the two great fishing contests 
conducted by Field and Stream and Na- 
tional Sportsman—Hunting and Fishing, 
again show the predominating leadership 
of Pflueger Reels with anglers who land 
prize winning fish. 

In each contest Pflueger Reels aided the 
taking of more than twice the number of 
prize fish than were landed with any other 
make of reel. 

When you go fishing this season, choose 
with champions by using Pflueger Reels. 


Send for Our New Pocket Catalog No. 158 


Filled with interesting facts on fish and fish- 
ing, and a catalog on Pflueger Reels, Baits, 
Hooks, Leaders, Spinners, Lines, Rods— 
complete fishing tackle for any kind of fishing. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
“THE PFLUEGERS” 
Dept. OL-5 Akron, Ohio 
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PA Pflueger SUPREME Pflueger CAPITOL 
veger ; 
RIN 6-54 ceo mens $06:30 NO. 1988 00.00 ccccces $9.15 
OHIO ae No. 1988.......... $11.00 
Pflueger AKRON No. 1969..ccccceses $13.45 
No. 1893—60 yd.. . . $6.60 Pflueger MEDALIST 
No. 1894—80 yd.. . . $7.80 4 sizes 
No. 1893L—60 yd. $5.24 to $8.90 
Light Spool....... $7.20 Pflueger OHIO 
Wh 
Pflueger SUMMIT yee > 
No. 1993. ..-++--- $11.00 No. 1978—250 yd.. .$7.34 
No. 1993L Pflueger TEMPLAR 
Light Spool secece $11.00 No. 1419% — 400 yd. 
$37.75 
Pflueger NOBBY No. 14204 = 500 yd. 
| Pre . $8.90 $45.54 
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The bison. Was he the game, fearless 
beast plainsmen told about? You will 
be surprised by the answer on Page 48 
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against their loss. 


tents of this magazine must not be reprinted without permission. 
editors are glad to receive long and s 
jects, they cannot guarantee the return of unsolicited contributions nor insure 
Contributions not accompanied by sufficient postage will 
not be returned. Address contributions to the editor. 


Be sure to give both old and new address. The con- 
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ONE GOOD TURN... 


Do yourself a good turn. Next time order Pabst 
Blue Ribbon Beer. You, too, will find why Pabst 


is well worth waiting for. There has been a 








friendly understanding between men and Pabst 


that runs through five generations. Order a case. | 
| 2 


ORDER A CASE TODAY GOOD TASTE FOR 94 YEARS 
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UP HERE 


They’re Plenty Tough 


Qvesec Province has over 350,000 
square miles of lakes and rivers 
full of fighting fish. Speckled, red, 
brook and rainbow trout. Land- 
locked salmon, the ouananiche, 
which can put up a stiffer battle 
than most fish in any waters. White 
fish. Sturgeon. Pike. Sea trout. 
And all waiting to be caught! 

Guides and outfitters are located 
near every fishing ground. Accom- 
modations are clean, comfortable. 
Trains and picturesque roads lead 
up to where you want to go—and 
wilderness trails take you back as 
far as you dare to travel! Trans- 
portation by plane if desired. Fish- 
ing all year round. This time, make 
it Quebec! Mail the coupon for 
information! 


more 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Tourist Bureau 
Dept. SD-2, Quebec City, Quebec 


FREE Please send me official 


road maps, guide books 
and complete fishing in- 
formation on Quebec. 


Address___ 
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Mention Outdoor Life 











All Over the i 


WITH 


P. A. PARSONS 


LACK and white—a snow-white deer 
B is reported from Grantsburg, Wis., 

and a coal-black deer has been seen 
in the Wisconsin Dells ... With grouse 
and hares, the cycle from the peak of 
abundance to the greatest scarcity and 
back averages about 10 years, says the 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
Michigan’s nonresident fishing-license 
fee of only $2 for the season, and $1 for 
10 days, is just about the record for low. 
Shows an earnest desire to draw out-of- 
state visitors . The largest Atlantic 
salmon taken last year in New Bruns- 
wick’s famous Restigouche River 
weighed 27% lb., and was landed by J. 
B. M. Baxter of Saint John, a former 
Premier, and now Chief Justice of the 
Province. Record for the river has stood 
for some years at 49 lb. 

Wisconsin legislature has passed a law 
prohibiting the throwing of lighted cig- 
arettes, cigars, or matches from moving 
automobiles, as well as smoking in a car 
not equipped with an ash tray or other 
receptacle for the receiving of ashes. 
That means fewer forest fires ... About 
2,500 deer hunters hunted George Wash- 
ington National Forest in Bath and AIl- 
leghany counties, Va., during the last 
season. They bagged 212 legal bucks, an 
average of one buck to each 12 hunters. 
Allegheny National Forest in north- 
western Pennsylvania did better. The 
bag there was 5,700 legal bucks to 42,000 
hunters, an average of one buck to every 
seven hunters ... Minnesota put out 200 
chukar partridges at refuge areas in five 
counties, and estimate is made that more 
than 50 percent survived the winter and 
predators. This is considered very sat- 
isfactory. 

An attempt is being made by the New 
York Conservation Department to de- 
velop a hybrid between the black duck 
and the Flanders duck that will unite 
the wildness of the former with the 
fecundity of the latter . From obser- 
vations made at Yellowstone National 
Park, it is evident that though hiber- 
nating bears may sleep for indefinite 
periods, they may become restless at 
times and even leave their dens during 
winter. One bear observed was out of 
his den for two days. Maybe the milk- 
man waked him. 
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will 
work on the prairie provinces of Canada 
this spring. Funds raised will be de- 


“Ducks Unlimited” begin field 





DRY-FLY FISHING 


nd 


HUNTING 
ANTICOSTI 


Atlantic Salmon ¢ Sea & Brook 
Trout ¢ Deer @ Bear @ Duck ¢ 
Geese & Shore Birds. 


Reasonable Inclusive Rates 


ANTICOSTI DIVISION—BOX 69 
Montreal, Canada 








FISHERMEN 


You want to explore new territories . . ? 
Come and try your luck in the St. Maurice Valley, 
In Northern Québec, where gamiest fish abound! 
A canoe trip in this region is 
the thrill of your life. 


Send for illustrated booklet 


REGIONAL TOURIST BUREAU 


936, rue St-Pierre, Trois-Rivieres, P. Q. Canada 
Peewee eee eee ee eee Peewee 
This Year Come to 


AU RABASCA 


For Your Summer Vacation 


In the heart of the picturesque Valley of 
St. Maurice River, off the beaten path. 
lent fishing, hunting, camps--everything for the 
perfect vacation. 

ARTHUR McKENZIE 
Riviere aux Rats, Laviolette Cty., Quebec, , Canada 








FLY! FISHERMEN! 


Fly by private plane to Virgin Lakes. Speckled 
Trout, Gray Trout, Great Northern Pike, Walli- 
eyes. Good camps, good guides. Plane based at 
Gray Rocks Inn. Lakes accessible in one hour 
Equipment for rent. Great game country, too. 
Low rates. Write for folder. 


GRAY ROCKS INN 





ST. JOVITE - QUEBEC - CANADA _ 
NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘““ssico™ 


Speckled Trout — Ouananiche 
Moose Bear 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 





Join the GATINEAU Club 
“Fish, Hunt and Be re ap 


Gt your membership in the Gatineau Rod & Gu 
Over 80 square miles of forest, lake, river re » in 
Northern Quebec, 170 miles north of Ott awa Ww nderf ul 
virgin speckled trout fishing—up to6 Ibs., fighting greys 
rainbows, record-breaking northern pike, black bass 
wall-eyes. Good black bear hunting May, June and 
months. Excellent moose country. Scenic canoe tr ips 

perienced Indian guides. Modern main lodge ar 

cabins. Reasonable members hips and rates. Res tr 
clientele. Write to John J. Kilcoyne, Pres., Tunkhanneek, 











voted to boosting duck crops in the Ca- 
nadian breeding grounds, where most of 
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LAKE ST.-JOHN 


The land praised by such authors as Dr 
Dyke, Eugene McCarthy and Burton Lowel 
Enjoy the best fishing for land-locked salmon 
aniche) fly fishing up the Peribonka River and black 
salmon of Lake James, speckled and lake trout, monster 
pike. Hunt the moose and the black bear. Come to real 
virgin country where abundance of game is not a vain 
word. Canoe trips under canvas 7. _ comfortable 
camps, experienced guides. Write for 1937 res 
ROBERTSON & SON 
(indian Reserve) Pointe-Bleue 
Quebec, Canada 








Henry Van 
lL Spiller 
Quian- 


Lake St.-John County 
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| rangle maps, covering the sections where 





| 
our ducks come from... Annual kill of | 
deer in Texas is around 30,000. This kill 
does not prevent increase of the supply. 
More than any of our big game animals, 
the white-tailed deer holds his own and 
increases in spite of increased popula- 
tion and heavy hunting. There probably 
are more today than there were 50 years | 
ago. Protection did it. | 
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Trout Streams in Ontario 


HE Big East River, near Huntsville, 

Ont., is the best bet for the opening of 
the trout season on May 1. Huntsville 
is about 140 miles north of Toronto, and 
on the connecting waters of the Ox- | 
tongue chain from Algonquin Park, in | 
the same district. The Big East is | 
reached easily from Highway 11, and is | 
a fine stream for wading. There are 
many good open stretches for fly-cast- 
ing. As you go farther up the river, you'll 
find some heavy alder growth along the 
banks. 








The Oxtongue is another very fine 
stream. It flows from South Tea Lake, 
just inside Algonquin Park, into Ox- | 
tongue Lake, and the highway crosses | 
at the junction of the river and lake. 
Here, if you cast with a plug from the 
Oxtongue bridge in early May, you'll 
often get a nice lake trout. 

Another good bet for trout fishing in 
streams is on the Bruce Peninsula, 
reached by way of Owen Sound and 
Wiarton. There are some fine streams 
flowing from the peninsula into Geor- 
gian Bay and Lake Huron, and Wiarton 
is a good spot to work from. Nearly all 
of these streams can be waded.—Jack 
Hambleton. 


Vermont Trout Again 





ITHIN 30 miles or so of Saint Al- 

bans, Vt., there are, perhaps, 50 | 
streams and brooks which give good | 
trout fishing in their proper seasons. If 
you want big trout, and have the time 
and patience to hunt them out, then the 
Lamoille, Trout, and Pike rivers can 
produce some nice ones. The Missisquoi 
can be added to this list, also. These 
big trout take skill and patience plus, 
but they are there. The Belvidere Bogs 
stream also yields some large trout. 

For the average run of trout there are 
Lewis Creek, Gibbault, Black Falls and 
Dark creeks, Alder, Hannah Clarke, Jay, 
Stanhope, Mountain, Wade, Tamarack, 
Rattling, Otter, Basin, Cold Hollow, 
Judevine, Codding, Stony, Wild, Bell, 
Centerville, Beaver Meadow, Sterling, 
Mineral Spring, and Ladd brooks, as 
well as Lucas Creek and Gihon River. 
All, with few exceptions, are within that 
30-mile radius of Saint Albans. Possibly 
among them this season may be one or 
two brooks that are posted because of 
restocking, but, if such is the case, 
there’ll be another stream not far away 
with open fishing. 

The best fishing on all of them will lie 
well back from the road, for they are 
heavily fished where easily accessible. It 
is well to get geological survey quad- 


you propose to fish. Too, it is well to 
stock up with small flies—sizes 14, 16, 18, 
and 20 in dry flies, and 14 and 16 in aa 
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OH DADDY, THERES WASHINGTON’S HOSPITAL 
HUT. IT’S JUST AS IVE SEEN IT IN THE HISTORY 
Ss 
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AT SUCH TIMES, A PIPE-SMOKER REAL- 
IZES MORE THAN EVER WHAT PRINCE 
ALBERT MEANS TO HIM 














AND RUNNING OUT OF 4 
FOOD DIDN’T BOTHER YOU 
NEARLY AS MUCH AS RUNNING 
OUT OF PRINCE ALBERT 


mer) JR Wan 

























OS | SPEAKING 


—ARE YOU LISTENING ? READ THE NEWS 
ON THUS MELLOWER, TASTIER TOBACCO! 


I'M TAKING A 
LIFETIME VACATION 
FROM TONGUE-BITE. 
PRINCE ALBERT HAS 
THE BITE 








I'VE TRIED'EM ALL 
—BUT FOR RICH 
TASTE AND FULL 
BODY WITHOUT 
HARSHNESS, x 















GIVEME “f= 
RA. 
PUBLISHER ’ 
YES SUR, MOWEV BACK 
IE NOT DELIGHTED! 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. 
If you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest 
pipe tobacco you ever smoked, return the 
pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco in it 
to us at any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


DRINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 

















If you’ve angled in Newfoundland’s 
famous streams and rivers, even the 
old timers will believe your fishing 
yarns! For in these unspoiled North- 
ern waters you'll find plenty of “stout 
fellows” to grapple with—salmon, for 
instance, weighing as much as 40 
pounds, and the law lets you go the 
limit. Fish in this exhilarating, wild 
country—with a wide choice of camps 
and guides, at little cost. 


Write now for booklet “Come to 
Newfoundland,” with full information 


for fishermen including details 

of transportation, guide hire, 

camp accommodations. if 
Address the Newfoundland Information Bu- 


reau, Dept. D, 620 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
the Newfoundland Tourist Development Board 
or Newfoundland Railway, St. John's, New- 
foundland, or any travel agency. 
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Aus, PARLIN 
m 
Boia aie 


Pian now to come to Parlin when the ice goes out. It's 
the trout fisherman's paradise. Besides the big lake 
there are many outlying ponds on several of which cab 

ins are maintained for guests. Moose River and Moose- 
head Lake within easy reach. Your family will enjoy 
Parlin too. Every vacation pleasure. Individual log cab- 
ins or hotel accommodations. Open fire places. Al! mod- 
ern improvements. Marvelous food. Special rates for 


May and June. Write for FREE booklet today. 





12 miles south of Jackman on Route 201 
H.P. McKenney, Mgr. Box 56, Jackman Sta., Me. 





Catch a string of “big ones” this 
SPRING in MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


The salmon and trout are waiting for you and 


MacKENZIE’S 
WEST OUTLET CAMPS 


will furnish capable guides and all the conven- 
iences of the city in the heart of the big woods. 


Frank A. MacKenzie, West Outlet, Maine 


-OCKY SHORE CAMP 
In the Famous Belgrade Lakes 


Excellent fishing from the time the ice 





goes out to October Ist. Flyfishing for 
bass starts June Ist. Comfortable 
cabins with modern conveniences. Good 


food in abundance. Established 21 years. 
Write for booklet. 
H. C. AGRATI, East Lake, Oakland, Maine 


Christian clientele. 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 











SALMON, TROUT, LAKERS 
Echo Camps, E. Charleston, Vt. 


Echo & Seymour Lakes and streams. Central 
for greatest variety of fishing. Comfortable 
accommodations, good guides, all facilities. 
Illustrated folder. Write: 


GEO. W. DONOVAN, WATERBURY, VT. 














» » MARSHALL’S CAMPS « « 


SALMON up to 10 pounds .. BASS up to 6 pounds 
SQUARE TAIL up to 6 pounds 

Taken from Northeastern Vermont Lakes 

last year. Which will give you an idea of 

what to expect here this year. Early fishing 

May ist. For complete information as to 

accommodations, rates, etc., write 


HARRY MARSHALL CANAAN, VERMONT 


‘Catch a String of “Big Ones” This 
Spring in Big Wood Lake 


HENDERSON CAMPS 


Jackman, Maine 
Capable guides and all conveniences of your 
own home. Easily reached by automobile 
or train. 
Mrs. E. A. Henderson 


ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 


Jackman, Maine 


ATTEAN LAKE. Nationally famous for its big trout 
and salmon in early spring. Fly and bait fishing on the 
MOOSE RIVER. Extra fine trout ponds near by for the 
May and June fisherman. Every convenience. Every 
Sport. All cabins with baths—capable guides, send for 
Booklet and Map. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Jackman, Maine 





Jackman, Maine 
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Enjoy the tug 


excitement of the sport 


Booklet 

















SEBAGO SALMON ARE NOW BITING! 


at the line; the whirr of the unwinding reel; the 
; and the thrill of landing ‘“‘a big one’’! 


MIGIS LODGE 


Experienced guides — Excellent food — Christian Clientele 
Mrs. O. Gulick Robinson, SOUTH CASCO, MAINE 


on 
SEBAGO LAKE 














flies. I have had many an enjoyable trip, 
with the aid of maps, fishing up one 
stream, crossing over the ridge, and 
fishing down some other brook, with 
arrangements for my car to pick me up 
at some definite point. Due to the sud- 
den storms we sometimes have in Ver- 
mont, I keep a supply of small wet flies 
on hand to take advantage of the few 
minutes of rising water before the water 
starts to recede. For five seasons I have 
been experimenting, and find that the 
very small sizes of dry flies and midges 
have consistently taken fish where there 
were reported to be none. 

I usually fish the smaller streams 
early in the season because they become 
low the earliest, and fish the larger 
streams later on. Trout fishing during a 
dry summer becomes very poor by late 
July. The last month of the season we 
usually fish after rainstorms, when the 
streams are running a little roily, and 
have just begun to recede. Fishing for 
trout, in Vermont lakes, is nothing to 
write home about, in my opinion. Wil- 
loughby is, perhaps, the best of the trout 
lakes.—Aathar D. Anderson. 


British Columbia Bear 


~ a spring bear hunt, [ don’t know of 
a better place than the Revelstoke— 
Arrow Lake country in British Colum- 
bia. I have hunted there for four spring 
seasons, and was very successful each 
time. The hunter should plan to arrive 
on the ground about May 16. Usually 
that is about the right time, though it 








may vary with different years. Two 
weeks should be long enough in the field 
for a man to get his quota of bears.— 
G. W. Geenty. 


The Black Hills for Trout 


T SPEARFISH, S. D., in the northern 
end of the Black Hills, there is a 
municipal cabin camp right on the 
Spearfish Creek. It is only about half a 
mile to the main part of Spearfish, where 
you can get your meals, or else you can 
cook them in your cabin. It is only about 
14 miles to Sand Creek, Wyo., which al- 
ways has plenty of trout, and is the best 
trout stream I know of. If you hit that 
creek when conditions are right, and you 
know anything about trout fishing, it 
won’t take you long to fill your basket. 
There is a small town on Sand Creek 
called Beulah. There is also a good road 
that takes you right back up Spearfish 
Canyon, and when you get up it about 7 
miles you can begin to fish for trout. 
There are also smaller streams flowing 
into the Spearfish that have good trout 
fishing. About 12 miles up from Spear- 
fish, Iron Creek comes in, and you can 
turn off and drive up it on a good road. 
Spearfish Canyon takes you right back 
into the main hills, and is a pretty place 
to fish. The water is cold and spring-fed, 
and on a hot day it is much cooler to fish 
there than on Sand Creek. Below Spear- 
fish there also is zood fishing on Spear- 
fish Creek where it runs into an open 
country of farms and orchards. Red 
Water Creek comes in from the west 
down there, and also gives fishing. 
The last time I was there I went toa 
little lake a short distance northwest of 
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Spearfish, and caught a trout that 
weighed more than 6 lb. Later we drove 
over to Beulah where we put that trout 
and two others, on the scales, and the 
three weighed more than 17 lb. 

The last part of June and the first part 
of July is a nice time to fish in that lo- 
cality. If you go there, and don’t catch 
all the trout you need, it won’t be be- 
cause the fish aren’t there.—H. O. Bard. 


Alluring Bermuda 


WISH THAT GUY WASNT 
$O COLLEGIATE !/ 









HE Bermuda Islands, offering unsur- 

passed sport for salt-water game fish- 
ing, are very favorably situated for the 
anglers of a large part of the United 
States and Canada. They are only 45 
hours from the city of New York by 
steamship, and five hours by airplane. 

Among the prized game fish to be 
found in profusion are wahoo, Allison 
tuna, marlin, barracuda, amberfish, bon- 
ito, dolphin, and bonefish, all of which 
can be caught throughout the year. It is 
unnecessary to go far for this fishing, for 
the fishing waters are all around the is- 
lands,and within a few miles of the shore. 
3ermuda is now suitably equipped 
for fishermen, with a fleet of modern 
boats, and with experienced guides as 
captains. These boats accommodate up 
to eight persons, and there is a standard 
price of $35 a day for them, the price in- 
cluding tackle and bait. Arrangements 
are made easily for one of these boats, 
right at your hotel. 

As for the best fishing seasons, Octo- 
ber through June gets the preference, 
though any season will give you fine 
sport. May is as good as any month in 
the year. Amberfish are most abundant 
in the four months beginning with No- 
vember, and that also applies to bonito. 
As for size, the wahoo run from 40 up to 
80 lb., amberfish up to 135 Ib., bonito up 
to 35 lb., and Allison tuna up to 40 Ib. 
The really big tuna hit Bermuda in June 
and July. Bonefish, prized as one of the 
greatest of game fishes, run up to 12 lb. 

Light tackle is preferred. A 6-oz. tip 
with 9-thread line, and a 12-oz. tip with 
a 24-thread line are the most used. 

Any angler can find in Bermuda sport 
that will equal his fondest hopes.—Terry 
H. Mowbray. 


Varied Alabama Fishing 


OLEY, ALA., is one of the few places 

on this coast where you can get both 
fresh and salt-water fishing. There is ex- 
cellent fishing in the Bon Secour River, 
5 miles southwest of Foley, and 5 miles 
downstream from there you can fish in 
the Gulf of Mexico. There are good fish- 
ing camps and lodges on the river, and 
there are also sea-going yachts which go 
down-river for the gulf fishing. Last year 
the big run of king and Spanish macker- 
el was in full swing the last half of May. 

From Foley, also, you can go 10 miles 
southeast to Orange Beach, also with ad- 
equate accommodations for deep-sea fish- 
ing. This is on Perdido Bay, where you 
can go from a sheltered bay to the open 
gulf in 15 minutes by boat. A canal con- 
nects the Bon Secour River with Perdido 
Bay, and this canal, together with the 
Bon Secour, furnishes the best fresh- 
water fishing in southern Alabama. In- 








World’s Record 
STONE SHEEP 


In British Columbia, prize trophies are every hunter's opportunity. Fifteen 






Base circumference - 151%’ 





This record trophy bagged 
in British Columbia 
August, 1936. 


Length outside curve 5154’ 





species of Big Game: Bear, Moose, Caribou, Deer, Mountain Sheep and Goat 
roam a rich natural habitat, as unspoiled today as when the first white man came. 
Rainbow trout abound in myried secluded lakes and streams; Steelhead and 


the famed Tyee lurk in coastal waters and fjords. 
and other game birds, all combine to make a veritable sportsmen's paradise. 
. Come to Canada's great western gameland. 


Plan that hunting trip NOW! . 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Write to Dept. 1-B 
BRITISH COLUMBIA GAME COMMISSION, 411 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver, B.C. 


] Fishing (_} Guides (_] 
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COME NORTH 


NADA 


T TAKES the clear, cold waters of Canada 
to breed Bass like this—and what afight 
they put up... Or “Muskies”, those heavy- 
weight, tac le. smashing battlers... Also, 
for gamy brook trout, “wall-eyes”, and 
Great Northern Pike. We know their fa- 
vorite haunts in the wild, forested territory 
conveniently reached from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in Eastern Canada 


Our Scouts keep us posted. And, in the 
Canadian Rockies and British Columbia 

cut-throat, rainbow, Kamloopsand Dolly 
Varden. Come by train—the travel com- 


fort way that gives more time for fishing. 


Write NOW, specifying the kind of fish you want, 
time you have available and your choice of region. 
Wewill gladly assist in making your fishing g plans. 


Canadian Pacific 


Canada Geese, Mallards 


Please send me specific information on: Big Game |_| 


——B.C.G.! 
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N° MATTER where you go 
in Canada, there’s plenty 
of fish—the fighting beauties 
of clear, cold, northland waters 
that put a thrill in every strike. 
Trout, bass, grayling, muskie, 
salmon, tuna, swordfish: fresh 
or salt-water fishing at its finest 
Competent guides, comfortable 
accommodations, reasonable 
rates, mo red tape at the border. 
Mail coupon below for details. 


CANADIAN 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


OTTAWA - CANADA 


ee Ree ee 


Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 


| O Please send me free copy of your 68-page 
illustrated book about vacationing in Canada. | 


OC) Please send information OM. .ccccccscees | 
l district, province of....... ecvcccece ees : 
| PNK disc ecasccnsensementenn eccccccccece | 
| PM cin etinagedneakimesunnekenaamnie | 
a eee ee BR. nxctiseenes ] 
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cidentally, Foley is only 50 miles from 
Mobile. 

The Bon Secour is a picturesque 
stream, with beautiful windings and 
turns, overhanging magnolias, and oaks 
draped with Spanish moss. As for fish, 
on the deep-sea side, you'll get king and 
Spanish mackerel, bonito, ling, cavalla, 
and tarpon in the later season. In the 
canal and river are “trout,” crappies, 
and many other kinds of game fish.— 
N. B. O'R. 


Spring Bear in Idaho 


HERE are two sections of Idaho 

where grizzlies may be found—the 
west slopes of the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains, on the upper drainages of the Sel- 
way and Lochsa rivers, and in the 
Cabinet Mountains. The Upper Selway 
and Lochsa country is best reached 
from Missoula, Mont., and guides can be 
secured on the Montana side of the 
range as most hunting parties go in 
from there. This is heavily timbered 
and mountainous country with deep, 
winter snowfall. The best time to go 
there for your bear hunt would depend 
upon the weather. Generally speaking, 
the first two weeks of May are the best. 

As for black bear, almost any part of 
Central Idaho, particularly the Salmon 
River drainage, should give you a suc- 
cessful trip. This is a country of deep 
canyons, mostly timbered on the north 
and east slopes, and open on the south 
and west. Black bear, and their numer- 
ous color variations, are plentiful through- 
out most of this area. With a good guide, 
a fine specimen of black bear should be 
easily obtained. The best season for 
that country also is usually about the 
first part of May.—Charles A. Fite. 


Washington Salmon 





PRING salmon start up the rivers of | 


Puget Sound in numbers about the 
last of May. The Skagit is one of the 
best of them, and the Nooksack is an- 
other. In the southern part of the State, 
the Cowlitz and Lewis rivers are fa- 
mous. The Columbia must also be 
included with the others. The streams 
of the southern section are better pro- 
ducers than those of the northern part, 
because the waters are more reliable, 
that is, they are less likely to be running 
high and muddy. There is salmon fish- 


SURE SIGN 
OF SPRING 





FISHING 
TACKLE 

















in 


until 
some parts of the State. 
The best bet for an outsider is in the 
salt water on Puget Sound. The streams 
might not be right for fishing at the time 


ing from April September, 


of your visit. But, if they are right, 
there’s a real thrill and a fine fight if 
you hook a 35-lb. fish in the fast waters 
of the Skagit. They hit the spoon from 
the side, under a full head of steam, 
and there are many burned thumbs from 
trying to stop the reel. 

On the sound, you can’t say where the 
fishing will be, in a period of three weeks 
or a month. The fish seem to come in 
waves. The runs come first on the 
north or west end of the sound, as that 
is the entrance. Point Lawrence, on 
Orcas Island, is a good, all-round spot 
throughout the season. It is where the 
fish that go up the Fraser make the 
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Like to Fish? 

Atlantic Salmon—Grey Trout — Speckled Trout 
Cabins— Dining Room — Boating — Hunting 
Canoeing—Bathing—Trap and Skeet Field 
Lake William is the answer! 
Rates: $2.50 per day. Guides $3 a day, 

board extra. 


Lake William & Sherbrooke Sporting Club, Ltd. 


Barss Corner, Nova Scotia, Canada 





SILVER BIRCHES tcincron. 


Where SALMON TROUT, TIGER MUSKIES 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE & BASS test your tackk 


Wonderful location for the fisherman and his family 
Fully furnished log bungalows. Splendid bathing 
beach. Salmon Trout & Brook Trout season opens i 
May. Motor right to door. Folder on request. 


W. M. SANDERSON 


539 Mossom Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
After May Ist—Address: Honora Bay, Ont., Can. 





Wendigo Hunting Lodg: 
Box 6A, Sioux Lookout, Ontario 
Splendid fishing—Northern Pike, Wall-eyes (Pick 
erel), Trout—our waters are full of them. For 
family wishing a perfect Summer’s vacation wes 
offer well-equipped log cabins or tents, boats, c: 
noes, sand beaches, etc. Reasonable rates. 
accommodations. Country is alive with mooss« 
deer and bear to give you a good Fail huntin; 
trip. Spring bear hunts also arranged. 


Go 





Manitoulin | 





Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE '"ssz2«2" 


On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 





A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only 
one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in 
the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district 
Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one 
mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge. 
Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, 
comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meat 
and vegetables from our own garden. Rates $8.50 pe 
day per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includ 

experienced guides, boat and motor service. For fur 
ther information write 

L. L. CAMERON 
Samoset Lodge Monetville, Ontario 




















Free License to 


HUNT BEAR, 


New Brunswick. 
| CANADA 
During May and June, 1938 


| Combine Salmon and Trout 
Angling with Bear Hunting. 


You'll have Royal Sport. | 


For full information write | 
NEW BRUNSWICK BUREAU OF | 
INFORMATION | 


Fredericton, N. B., Canada 
38Y 
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turn. Dungeness, on the Olympic Pen- 
insula, gets the early runs. Then the 
fish start hitting around Whidby Island, 
and on into Elliott Bay. 

There are many cabins and boats all 
over the district. Some places you must 
get to by ferry, and others you can drive 
to. This country has gone crazy about 
its salt-water fishing. 

For baits, live herring is used around 
Orcas, as that is one place where you 
can catch this species. Also, spoons and 
plugs are used. Spinning is increasing 
in popularity all the time. It requires 
more skill, and the tackle is light, so 
you have to play your fish, and so get 
more play out of him.—Jack Davis. 


New York Trout Streams 


OR May and June dry-fly fishing in 

New York, a good bet is the East 
Mongaup River in Sullivan County. 
There you find both brown and brook 
trout, and nearly all the water is open. 
From the village of Harris, south of the 
bridge over the highway, down to Mon- 
gaup Valley there is 5 to 6 miles of fish- 
ing. May is perhaps the best season. I 
have found the following dry flies take 
well: Murray’s Favorite, Dark Cahill, 


GEE, ELMER, BUT i MISS 
CAILY LivER! 


























Light Cahill with green body, Honey 
Dun, and the Brown Spider. There are 
also numerous feeder brooks in this 
section. 

The Neversink River also offers good 
fishing from the Hewitt line down to the 
village of Woodbourne. The village of 
Neversink is a good center for this fish- 
ing.—Edward T. Wilson. 


Trout in Virginia 


ITHIN 30 or 40 miles of Staunton, 

Va., there are several good trout 
streams. One of them is Dry Branch, 
just 7 miles out of the city; another is 
Ramsey’s Run, about 20 miles west; and 
a third is Crab Run, about 80 miles west, 
while Jackson River is about 50 miles 
west. Jackson River is one of the best 
trout streams in the State, with both 
brook and rainbow trout. 

In the early part of the season, fly- 
fishing is not very good, most of our 
trout being caught with live bait such as 
worms or minnows. However, from May 
1 until July 1 most of the trout are taken 
with flies—James A. Payne. 


Ozarks Fly-Fishing 


HITE RIVER, Mo. is a_ very 
crooked stream and a long one, ris- 
ing in a rugged section and tumbling 


| about through gorges and spreading out 


over lowlands and beaches to form an 
important river. Along its headwaters 
some stretches afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for wading and fly casting, some- 
what similar to what is found along 
canyons of the Rockies. As it breaks up 
into stretches of long eddies and deep 
holes, fly-casting becomes less attrac- 
tive. However, its broad beaches and 
shallows everywhere may be waded and 
fly-fished, sometimes with good success. 

White River has many tributaries 
that usually offer wading and satisfac- 
tory fly-casting. Powersite Dam, on 


Big GAME IN CANADA! 
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WORLD'S RECORD STONE SHEEP (52°’) 
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OOKING for trophy-winning big game? 


Come to the unspoiled hunting grounds of 


Canada! 

For help in planning the best hunting trip 
ever, write C. K. Howard, Manager, Tourist 
Bureau, Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
Canada, or the nearest Agent listed below. Be 
specific about the type of game you want, the 
time available, and preference as to territory. 


re e 7 . 
3 a 
Fé ¥ Boston. .....+ 186 Tremont St Detroit..... 1239 Wash. Blvd. 
: ‘| Buffalo....22 N. Division St. New York....673 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago..... 4 S. Mich. Ave. Philadelphia, 1500 Chestnut St. 
— Cincinnati, Pittsburgh....355 Fifth Ave. 










More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout have 
been caught at Calvert's than at any other 
camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for 
the past 25 years prove this statement. The “a 
World's Record Musky came from these waters 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing : 
Bear hunting in May. Six camps. Comfort- 
able cottages. Modern Houseboat and Sa 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips ovt- _. m7 y 
fitted. Write for folder. SZ 


E. Calvert 


RIVER + ONTARIO 















SLAKE OF 
THE WOODS’ 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Lodge and separate sleeping cabins with screened 
porches. Close to Ft. Frances and Kenora highway. 
Excellent fishing and hunting. Big MUSKIES, BASS 
PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE, LAKE TROUT 
Moose, Deer, Bear. Housekeeping Cabins 
Motors. Guides. Write for information and map 


H. CANAVAN 
EMO, ONTARIO 


“@Fish and Hunt in Lake of the Woods’e 
MAPLE LEAF LODGE 


Pian your fishing trip NOW! Spring fishing for Lake Trout on famous 





Boats. 


CANADA 











206 Dixie Term. Bldg. 






San F rancisco, 648 Market St. 







¢ GOOD BEDS 





SPLENDID FOOD 









° VEGETABLES 
e MILK & CREAM FOR WOMEN 
¢ REASONABLE RAT: OAD TO CAMP 
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he World’s Rec- 
; of our guests. 










and hundreds are real prize trophie 
ord—58'4 pounds-—was taken ra 
Outlying camps are farther into th 

gin fishing waters. You'll er forg 








marvelous Wall-eyes and 


are great inclu Mus! 
best in September 

trips outfitted. Crui 
Make reservations 


Address 


Green's Camps Ontario, Canada 
|. Se ee 


Dalseg’s Camp 
Located on the famous Sabaskong Bay on Lake of The 
Woods, where you will get PRIZE MUSKIES, LAKE 
TROUT, WALLEYED PIKE, NORTHERN PIKE 
AND BASS. Camp easily reached from Fort Frances 
Highway. Open May Ist—all accommodations guar- 
| anteed. Write or wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 







for complete folder. 


















Whitefish Bay and Crow Lake. Prize winners are taken from these 
waters. Trout from May 15. Summer fishing for Muskies, Bass, Lake 
Trout, Walleyes, and Northern Pike. Best of guides and accommoda- | 
tions. Good Roads. Drive your car to boat landing. Guests return year | 


after year. Reservations must be made in advance. For details, write 


JACK RACE, Box 261, Rainy River, Ont., Canada 
or H. E. LUTES, Sextonville, Wisc. 
MOOSE — 


DEER — 








For Mops and Booklet write 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO. WINTON, MINN. 


| When Writing Advertisers 
| Mention Outdoor Life 


BEAR — DUCKS in season | 


CRUISE “EXPLORE 7, 


SUPE RIOR-QU ETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE OUTFITTING. SERVICE 
FOR CANOE on te 
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A record speckled 
trout weighing 14) 
pounds was taken in 
the Nipigon district 
of Ontario. Muskies 
weighing more than 
60 pounds have been 
caught in the Lake 
of the Woods district. 
We can’t promise you 
fish of this size but 
there are hundreds 
of streams and lakes 
scattered over our 
vast northern regions 
where fishing is extra- 
ordinary. Small- 
mouth bass, rainbow 
trout, pickerel and 
pike are also plenti- 
ful in scores of spots. 


Come and spend a 
few days or weeks 
far from the beaten 
path. Competent 
guides are available 
at most points. Good 
accommodation. In 
many places camps 
are located far back 
in the wilds. 


Write for our 72-page 
booklet. Contains 
150 photographs and 
a vast amount of in- 
formation. Free. 


Mail the coupon. 


Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Bidgs., Toronto, Canada. 

Please mail me free your 72-page book on Ontario. 
Also complete road map showing highway connec- 
tions from U.S. points, 





Name 


Address 
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Lake Taneycomo, is a good point to work 
from. There are the Bull, Long, Bear, 
Swan, and other small creeks, besides 
Big Beaver River, all suitable for fly- 
fishing, and Lake Taneycomo and the 
turbulent waters falling over the great 
dam, forming a deep basin, where boat, 
bank, and all manner of fishing is em- 
ployed for bass, crappie, goggle-eye, va- 
ried catfish, and rough fish. As against 
Powersite Dam, the North Fork of the 
White River would give satisfaction as 
a fly-rod stream. Gainesville, Mo., and 
Mountain Home, Ark., are both excel- 
lent central points for those waters. 
For the best season, all things con- 
sidered, I would recommend from June 
right on through the early autumn. The 
fish take very well in the early year, but 
then the weather conditions are not 
ideal for comfort.—C. A. Cummins. 


Maine's Washington County 


OUTHEASTERN Maine does not see 
so much of the fishing tourist as do 

some other sections of the State, and 
perhaps that is one of the reasons why 
trout, salmon and other game fish are 
still abundant there. 

Western Grand Lake has fine salmon, 
trout, and lake-trout fishing, and Grand 
Lake Stream, its outlet, is excellent fly- 
fishing water. Junior Lake, in the 
same section, has good brook-trout fish- 
ing, and Sisladobis Lake is good for both 
trout and salmon. Eastern Grand Lake 
has fine salmon and lake-trout fishing. 

There are a number of good trout 
streams in the same section, together 
with many ponds which offer excellent 
trout fishing. Among them are Little 
and Big Walmatogue streams, Amazon 
Stream, and Otter Brook. 

For the bass fisherman, there are Med- 
dybemps Lake, the east branch of the 
Saint Croix River, and Spednic Lake. 
It would be hard to find better bass 
waters than these.—Geoffrey Tnatcher. 


Louisiana Salt-Water Fishing 


ED snapper, tarpon, redfish, speckled 

trout, or weakfish, sheepshead, white 
trout, sea bass, and countless other fish 
are found in abundance in the Gulf of 
Mexico, off Louisiana. Forthis fishing,my 
first choice would be Grand Isle, La. In 
the waters of the gulf, in Barataria and 
Caminada bays, and the many bayous 
cutting through the vast expanses of 
salt-water marsh, you'll find countless 
fishing opportunities. Grand Isle is a 
historic spot. It was the hideout of Jean 
Lafitte, the famous pirate who was par- 
doned for saving the city of New Orleans 
in the battle there in the War of 1812. 


WE'D BETTER GO 
BACK, FISH CAN'T 





Grand Isle has very good hotel accom- 
modations at moderate prices. Trips can 
be arranged there to fish for any kind of 
fish you want to catch. 

Another good spot for this salt-water 


fishing is Houma, La. There are a num- | 


ber of persons there with boats to rent. 
This place is unique in that you can fish 
both day and night. Below Houma there 
is an oil field in the gulf, which is lighted, 
and fishing under the floodlights is fine. 
—H. W. Weigel. 


GRASSY NARROWS CAMP 


Lake of the Woods, Canada 


Great Northern and Wall-Eye season from 
June Ist. Season for Muskies and Bass from 


July 1st. Excellent cabins and guides. Write 
for folder. 

NICK BRUSVEN 
Morson, Ont., Canada 





Ontario Wilderness Fishing 


MUSKIES—PIKE—TROUT 


STORK LAKE CAMP—80 miles North-Kenora 
1 hour by air—5 days by canoe. 
Also camps on Lake of the Woods. 


CAMERON CAMPS 
KENORA ( Lake of the Woods) ONTARIO 


Northern Ontario rittinn 
SPRING LAKE TROUT FISHING 


Bait Casting or Surface Trolling from May 15th 
to June 5th. Special Rates during this period 
A Great Place to Bring Your Family for their 
Summer Vacation. Write for Illustrated Booklet 


TIMAGAMI LODGE — TIMAGAMI — ONTARIO — CANADA 


= 


CANADA'S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
| LAKE TIMAGAMI 
aaron: Canada 











A real North Woods Camp, ueaes i = ore 
Wonderful Fishing. 
Pike, 
equipment. 
T. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 


Trout, Bas ic 
Speckled-Trout Streams Be t 
Excellent Table and Service 


7 G uides 
Write 


a . 

Temagami, Ontario 

Wm. Friday’s Fishing Camp .. . na- 
kg tionally famous for its big trout and 
salmon trout in early spring fishing 

- from 10th of May till the 10th of 
June .... both fly and bait fishing. 
For further information write to 


Wm. Friday, Temagami, Ontario 


Ww 











KERVIN BROS.— 


Houseboat and Cottage Camps 


Have for years brought in more MUSKIES 
than any other camp in this district. There 
is a reason. Try our fishing and satisfy your 
self. For Accommodations in one of the best 
equipped camps in Ontario, write or wire 
KERVIN BROS. CALLANDER, ONT., CANADA 











HIGHLANDS OF | 
ONTARIO 


ALGONQUIN PAR 


Speckled Trout—Lake Trout 
Small Mouth Black Bass 


HIGHLAND INN Completely reconditioned. for real 
comfort and good food. Running water & private baths 
Fishing & camping trips. Complete outfitting facilities 
for campers. Excellent guides. Tennis, riding. bathing 
etc King’s Highway trom Toront & Montreal 


Canadian National Railway direct 


C. E Paget & Sons—Owners & Operators 








SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


Speckled Trout, 3 varieties Lake Trout, 

Great Northern Pike, Pickerel. Bears. 

Splendid wild life photography. 
HUNDREDS OF LAKES 

Newly cauippes cabins, outboard boats, ca- 

noes, etc inest guides. Friendly, thought- 

ful hosts. Good fellow-guests. 








GOODWIN’S CAMPS 
Northe 
Spring Bear 


[AKELAND LODGE w=. 


Wahnapitae Lake — Sudbury District — Northern Ontario 
Good automobile road to Lake. One night from Toronto by 


railway. First-class accommodations at Lodge. Outfitting for 
camping trips. Ideal canoe routes and excellent ~ hing in 
countless lakes and streams through virgin fores Black 
bass, muskie, salmon and gray trout, pickere “ory norther n 
pike. May and June excellent for trout and pic kerel (doré) 


ALSO TO RENT—outlying cabins equipped for house- 
keeping. For information write 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario. Canada 











Fish ALGONQUIN Waters 


Bungalow camp for fishermen and their fami 
lies. Comfort and seclusion far from beaten 


auto roads. BASS and MU SKIES’ in home 


waters. Outfitted trips, lake and stream, for 
TROUT. Screened cabins artesian well- 
water, inner-spring bedding, home cooking. 


Write for folder . early 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Lake Traverse, Ont., Canada, Via Box 26, Pembroke 
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Do you know where to catch a Fish that 
may break all standing records? The Ex- 
clusive Canadian Big Game Book on Fish- 
ing, Hunting, Canoeing, and Camera Shoot- 
ing tells where and how to catch record 
Muskallonge, Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Trout, 
Tuna, and other Fish, also what Baits and 
Tackle to use. It tells how and where to 
hunt record Big Game, showing photographs 
of their tracks and feeding grounds. Fhe 
Book is based on author’s 30 years experi- 
ence in Canada, and contains over 100 
photographs of Fish, Live Moose, Bear, and 
other Game in their natural environment. 
Canoe Routes, Equipment, Guides, Camera 
Shooting, Transportation are completely cov- 
ered. Send $1.00 to :— 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN TRADING CO. 








2338-B Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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Ask North Western’ 
The Chicago& North Western Railway serves some of 
the finest musky, pike, bass and trout waters in Amer- 
ica. Low fares, air-conditioned trains to the North 
Woods of Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota 
and to the Black Hills of South Dakota. Remember that 
you get safety, speed and comfort if you travel by rail. 





See any C. & N. W. representative or write Dept. 11 
R. Thomson, P. T.M., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


CHICACO &£ NORTH WESTERN RY. 





Muskie Isle” 


FISHING CAMP 


Located on the West Arm of Lake Nipissing. Not 
i ‘‘dude’’ lodge . . . but a Northwoods Fishing 
ind Hunting camp for the sportsman who enjoys 
real fishing and outdoor life. Write for informa- 
tion to 


Vv. BOUFFARD, ST. CHARLES, ONTARIO, CANADA 









YOU can NOW DRIVE to 


PINE COVE 


The greatest vacation retreat on FRENCH 
RIVER. Get ‘“*The Best and the Most for the 
Least” .... More and better fishing than 
most ... Muskies, G. N. Pike, Walleyes, Bass, 
etc. More space than any! Comfortable cab- 
ins. For literature, etc., address The Director 
Pine Cove, via Noetville Ontario, Canada 








CHOICE FOR SUMMER 


Colorful Pack trips combined with ideal trout 

fishing in virgin streams in Idaho’s magnifi- 

cent Primitive Area and along Middle Fork of 

the Salmon River. Also big game hunting 

this fall. Write for detailed information. 
Loon Creek, Stanley P. O. 


BOYLE RANCH IDAHO 


Established 1907 
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Ozark Mountain Fishing 


Beautiful Current River ... Big Springs 
Country. America’s sportiest BASS stream. 
Famed in story and in song. Season opens 
May 29. Hotel and cabin accommodations 
for the family. Rates on request. 


CURRENT RIVER LODGE 


Carl A. Trumbull U.S. H’way 60 Van Buren, Mo. 


MAY, 1938 
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Wisconsin Trout Streams 


HE Hunting River near Pearson, Wis., 

and the Prairie River near Parrish, 
Wis., both located just north of Antigo, 
are the best trout streams in that terri- 
tory. The Peshtigo and Pine rivers also 
are good at times. 

In the northern part of the State are 


many streams running into Lake Super- | 


ior. The Marengo, out of Ashland, is one 
of the best. The Brule River, flowing in- 
to Lake Superior, yields some very large 
trout early in the season, although most- 
ly on live bait. In hot weather, flies be- 
come real killers. This river is consid- 
ered one of the best in the State.—Ed J. 
Newman. 


WHERE'S THE 
STREAM? 
THEY MUSTA 

SOAKED It 

ALL uP! 







Pennsylvania Brookies 


RIFTWOOD CREEK, a tributary of 

the West Branch of the Susquehanna 
River, in Cameron County, Pa., cannot be 
beaten for trout fishing anywhere in 
Pennsylvania. You should make your 
headquarters at Emporium. From that 
point, you can also fish Clear Creek, 
Rich Valley, North Creek, Portage Creek, 
Four Mile, and many other streams. 

A short drive up North Creek, over the 
divide, brings you to the East Branch of 
the Clarion River, which is to be im- 
proved like the famous Spring Creek, 
only it will afford 6 miles of fishing in- 
stead of the one mile of Spring Creek. 
Kettle Creek, in Potter County, is na- 
tionally famous, and all of its tributaries 
are good trout producers. 

All the streams mentioned are in the 
most rugged sections of the wild Alle- 
gheny Mountains of Pennsylvania, and 
there is still a lot of solitude to be found 
while you fish there. This is the famous 
big game section of the State, and 
abounds with deer and bear.—C. R. An- 
derson. 


Good Fishing in Nevada 


YRAMID LAKE, about 35 miles north 

of Reno, Nev., has lake trout that 
weigh from 10 to 40 lb. The best time to 
fish it is right after the first three warm 
days in March or April. As the lake is 
on an Indian reservation, it is necessary 
to get a special permit from the Indians, 
which costs 50 cents a day. Too, your 
boat must be hired from the Indians. 
Topaz Lake, on the Nevada-California 
state line, is about 65 miles south of 
Reno, on Highway 395. Topaz is said 
to have rainbow trout weighing up to 10 
lb. The season there usually is about 
the same as on Pyramid Lake. 

The south fork of the Humboldt River, 
in Elko County, is considered the best 
trout stream in the country. It contains 
rainbow, Eastern brook, and cutthroat 
trout. Rainbows weighing up to 5 Ib. are 
taken occasionally on the lower reaches 
of the stream, with smaller fish more 
plentiful higher up. High water may be 
expected during the latter part of May 
and through June. Elko is the nearest 
town, and is located on Highway 40. 

Many smaller streams may be reached 
from Elko in a few hours’ drive. La- 
moille Creek is one of these, containing 
rainbow and brook trout in fairly large 











ANNUAL 


BERMUDA 


GAME-FISHING 
TOURNAMENT 





PRIZES 


Open to all amateur fishermen, this 
Tournament adds competitive ex- 
citement to the pursuit of game- 
fish in Bermuda's deep-sea waters. 
Prizes will be awarded for the 


| largest fish of each of the following 
| species: Wahoo, Marlin, Bonito, 


Tuna, Amberjack, Barracuda and 
Rockfish. In addition, there are 
. includ- 
ing the "Outdoor Life” Trophy for 


many special trophies. . 


the prize Wahoo catch. 


Entry forms... as well as a leaflet 
giving rules and conditions ... may 


| be obtained from Sports Director, 


The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
YOU CAN GO BY SEA OR AIR 


PLEASURE ISLAND 


A CAG GUAGH 
on ag og og, 
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Rainbows —3 to 6 pounders 
—from Diamond Lake in the 
beautiful Cascade lake region, 





@ Do you love to fish but have 
some members of the family who prefer other 
recreations on a summer trip? Then come to 
Oregon for your 1938 vacation. 


For yourself—Oregon offers the best of 
Steelhead, trout and salmon fishing. Hook 
into a five to ten-pound Steelhead with fl 
tackle on the Rogue or Umpqua. Haul to oil 
a 25 to 50-pound Chinook on the Columbia 
or other of Oregon’s rivers. Fill your creel 
with Rainbows from mountain streams, lakes. 


For the family—golfing, agate hunting, 
clam digging, surf bathing along Oregon's 
Pacific shoreline; hikes or horseback trips 
through the mountains and endless forests; 
skiing in mid-summer on Mt. Hood, climbing 
glacier-clad peaks two miles high, picnick- 
ing amid wild flowers in alpine meadows. 
These and countless other recreations await 
the visitor to Oregon. 

Oregon's best fishing is offered right in 
the heart of sections where these other 
pleasures await. A fine system of paved high- 
ways makes all Oregon available to you. 
Send for the State’s illustrated and authentic 
free booklet on fishing. 

PORTLAND ROSE FESTIVAL, JUNE 8 to 11 
PENDLETON ROUND-UP, SEPT. 15 to 17 


Dre. 
OREGON 


Travel Dept., Room 92, Salem, Oregon 
Please send me your illustrated booklet on Oregon fishing. 


Name 





Address 





City 
_. 








numbers, in size from 6 to 14 in. As this 
stream is easily accessible, it is hard- 
fished. Improved camp grounds are lo- 
cated in Lamoille Canyon, about mid- 
way of the stream, and within the Hum- 
boldt National Forest. 

Lamoille Lake is about 1% miles from 
the end of the Lamoille Canyon road. It 
contains rainbows up to 6 lb., which are 
hard to catch and will test your skill. 
Liberty Lake is about 2 miles over the 
ridge from Lamoille Lake, and is reached 
by trail. It also contains large rain- 
bows, and brook trout and cutthroats of 
smaller size. There, too, the rainbows 
are difficult to catch. Favre Lake, % of 
a mile below Liberty Lake, is well 
stocked with rainbows weighing up to 
4 lb., which are not so hard to take as 
those in the other two lakes. In all there 
are 30 lakes on this division of the na- 
tional forest, all of which are well- 
stocked with fish. About 200 miles of 
streams give additional sport. 

Other streams in Elko County, which 
usually offer fair to good fishing, are 
Bruneau, Jarbidge, Owyhee, and Salmon 
rivers and their tributaries, located in 
the northern part of the county. Most 
of them are accessible for a portion of 
their length. Directions can be obtained 
at the office of the Forest Supervisor in 
Elko.—L. E. McKenzie. 


Quebec Stream Fishing 


ISHERMEN accustomed to the sport 

of wading trout streams, and fishing 
only with flies, often find themselves at 
a loss on some roaring river in Quebec 
or Ontario, which is too large for them 
to fish in the manner to which they are 
accustomed. I know of a small river in 
Quebec, with a picturesque name, which 
will give them the kind of fishing they 
like, with the added attraction of trout 
in numbers to which they probably are 
not accustomed. 

On the branch of the railroad which 
runs north from Ottawa to Maniwaki, 
there is a place called Kazubazua. At 
that point, there is a stream which 
enters the Gatineau River, and may be 
fished for about 20 miles of many fine 
pools, rapids, potholes, and riffles. You 
can wade it, for much of its course, fish 
it from the bank, or from a canoe, if you 
prefer. Though it is shallow, a canoe 
can make it, with a few short portages. 
It is a typical trout stream, and you'll 
enjoy fishing it. The trout scale up to 2 
lb., with the average perhaps a little 
under a pound, but they’re gamy, and 
give grand sport on a fly.—Mark §8. L. 
Davis. 








Bear In Quebec 


OR a bear hunt in Quebec, I would 

recommend Maniwaki. This is reached 
via Ottawa, Hull, Gracefield, and thence 
to Maniwaki. The roads are good, if you 
should drive, or you can take the rail- 
road from Hull. A good guide can be ob- 
tained in Maniwaki. 

Many bears are shot here, near the 
lumber camps, which are plentiful north 
and northwest of the town, and within 
20 miles of it. The bears come to feed 
at the garbage dumps.—J. M. Koval. 
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ALIFORNIA 


include SAN DIEGO 
on your ticket 


AT NO EXTRA COST! 
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Fishing Late April to Late November 
CHANNEL BASS, BLUES 
TARPON, MARLIN, ETC. 

June to about Oct. 15 
HOTEL WACHAPREAGTUE 
Wachapreague, E.S., Va. 
A. 














H. G. Mears (Ownership- Management) 











ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or lic for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 





Lodge 
Individual log cabins with privacy of 
summer home. Clear water. hard beach 


Muskellunge, bass. pike. Boats, guides 
Good roads. Gentiles only. Address 


Fred Hotverscheid, 


Tamarack Lodge, Hayward, Wis. 
on Spider Lake, Northern Wisconsin 
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Bait Casting 


Frank discussions of the merits and faults of 





different types of tackle—rods, reels, lines 
and lures. Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait 
Casting”—rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, 
making the cast, retrieving the lure, striking, 


playing and netting, the handling of leaping 
fish, casting at night and “beating a back 
lash.” Different and new systems are recom 


mended for handling plugs, pork, spoons, and 
live bait. The most likely angling strategies 
are outlined for shallows, weed beds, and 
deep water, for rapid and sluggish streams. 
86 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


25c. Write Dept. 58 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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BIG FISH 


Season Opens at 
Guaymas, Mexico! 


In May and June giant Marlin and Sail- 
fish start running in the Gulf of Califor- 
nia near Guaymas, Mexico. Sportsmen 
who have fished around the world tell 
us that no place has as many of these big 
fish as the Gulf of California. 

Make your headquarters Southern 
Pacific’s modern Hotel Playa de Cortés 
at Guaymas. To get there, take Southern 
Pacific’s luxurious Golden State Limited 
(Chicago-Los Angeles) or Sunset Limited 
(New Orleans-Los Angeles) to Tucson, 
thence to Guaymas by Pullman. 

WRITE TODAY for our booklet, A 
True Fish Story. It tells all about fishing 
at Guaymas. Address O.P. Bartlett, Dept. 
OL-5, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


NEW HUNTING SERVICE 


We have made arrangements with Lee 
Brothers of Paradise, Arizona, to pro- 
vide reliable hunting guide service from 
Hotel Playa de Cortés and elsewhere on 
the West Coast of Mexico. 
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‘Want 


GOOD FISHIN‘???? 


At a clean little resort that is family- 
operated? And do you appreciate a se- 
cluded cabin, electrically lighted, among 
the pines? And would you want better 
a than you have found elsewhere? 
Then come to Dun Rovin Lodge for 
av ‘acation you will be sure to enjoy. The 
fishing is mostly Muskellunge and Wall 





PL 


Eyes, but some Bass and Pan Fish. 

Folder and rates on request. Address, 
DUN ROVIN LODGE 

Hayward Wisconsin : 








BIRCH POINT RESORT 


Marsh - Miller Lake, Wis., 16 mi. no. of Chippewa Falis 
Light Housekeeping Cottages; innerspring mat- 
tresses, electric lights, ice, fuel. Ideally situated 
on the lake shore, among the pines. 

A-1 PAN AND GAME FISHING 
Grocery, bakery, fresh meats, refreshments. 
Space for trailers and campers. Open May ist 


to Jan. Ist. Write 
DICK STEVENS BLOOMER, wis. 


Big, Game Muskies « 


Muskies head an all-star cast featuring 
Wall-eyed Pike, Bass, and Trout out here at 


YELLOW LAKE LODGE 
Licenses can be secured at the Lodge. 
Plenty of entertainment for everyone in a 
modern hotel or housekeeping cottages, at 
reasonable rates. Write 


F. ©. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 





MAY, 1988 











Big Alaskan Bear 


HE largest bears in Alaska, and the 

world, are found in two districts—Ko- 
diak Island and the Pavlof Volcano coun- 
try. In this latter district, I killed the 
second largest bear ever recorded. There 
are lots of bears there. 

May and June are the best months to 
hunt. We left Bellingham, Wash., on a 
fisheries boat, for Squaw Harbor. There 
we chartered a small boat to take us 
across the Straits of Alaska to the Pav- 
lof country. Good guides are available.— 
R. W. Everett. 


Fishing at Lake of the Woods 


ASS and pike fishing in the Lake of the 

Woods section is, in my opinion, the 
best in western Ontario. If you are en- 
tering the province by the way of Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., I would visit Lake 
Kabetogama in Minnesota. At times 
there is some very fine pike fishing in 
that lake. A good route will take you via 
Fort Frances, Emo, Nestor Falls, and 
Kenora, Ont. There is a good highway, 
with resorts along the road. 

Wall-eyed pike, great Northern pike, 


- 60-6! MORE DAYS 
vO VACATION 








and pickerel are easily caught at all 
times and in practically all the waters of 
this district. Bass are more tempera- 
mental, but, on a visit of any length, you 
will have at least several days in which 
the limit will be quickly caught. Berry 
Creek, on the road from Emo to Nestor 
Falls, generally can be relied upon for 
bass fishing. There is a resort on Berry 
Creek. If you go in back from the high- 
way, or take a canoe trip, of course the 
fishing definitely improves, especially 
the bass fishing.—Dr. M. P. Springer. 


Bass Fly-Fishing In Maine 
HERE is fly-fishing for bass near 
Canton, Me., equal to any. That covers 

a lot of territory, but the proof is avail- 
able. In 1934, two fishermen hooked 
more than 220 small-mouthed bass in 2 
days’ fishing; in 1935 two men hooked 
130 in one day; in 1936 two men tied into 
139 in one day; in 1937 one man made 
the extraordinary record of 160 bass in 
one day. There is no occasion to be in- 
dignant at these men and their fishing. 
Practically all of these fish were care- 
fully restored to the water. From June 1 
to June 20, fly-fishermen have bass all 
to themselves, though the limit is three 
fish instead of six as it is during the 
general season. 

Lake Anasagunticook is one of these 
fine bass waters, but there are several 
others within a radius of a few miles, 
and, if you increase the radius to 25 
miles, there are at least a dozen. In one 
of these outlying ponds, 500 bass were 
hooked, played, and released, on Friday 
and Saturday of one week. That’s fly- 
fishing. 

These small-mouthed bass average 
around 3 lb., with an occasional speci- 
men running up to 5 lb. But, as they are 
taken with flies on light rods, they give 
rare sport. As the limit of three bass is 
low, and as fiy-fishing is not anywhere 
near so damaging to a bass’s good health 
as plugs, there is no danger that these 
fine waters will be fished out.—Geoffrey 
Thatcher. 











WISCONSIN 


MUSKIES 





@ When your rod is bending to the fight- 
ing strength of a Wisconsin muskie, you 
will know how much truth there is in 
the old saying—“the bigger the fish, the 
better the sport.” 


Wisconsin muskies are big game fish..: 
for sportsmen who like to ; +: for 
their trophies... they’re the h~ 2 stars 
of Wisconsin’s fishing progr a 


But while you're plannin, ¢ie fish- 
ing trip, don’t overlook thed fi 1Sat Wis- 
consin offers a wide vz & Catcf fishing 
sport—large and small Or, yolack bass, 
brook, rainbow, browr trou'lake trout, 
wall-eye and northern Ens, end all kinds 
of pan fish, too. 


‘¢ 4 

Bring the family to Wisconsin this sum- 
mer. For fishing, swimming, boating, 
woodland tramping, for all outdoor activi- 


| ties, you will all agree, Wisconsin is 


| 





the ideal vacation state. 


Write now for big packet of descriptive 
literature. IT’S FREE. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
ROOM 20 STATE CAPITOL 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Please send me, free, your 
Sew of Wisconsin vacation 
iterature. 














A RESERVED ® 3 


et 


SEAT FOR ¥" 





@ On one of the 5,000 inland lakes 
of Michigan is your reserved seat 
—in a boat, ready to take you to 
the kind of fishing Michigan lakes 
and streams are famous for. 


And whether it’s fighting a 
muskie or playing a small mouth, 
it’s fun— good healthy fun in one of 
the greatest natural vacation states. 


Good roads everywhere make 
Michigan lakes and streams easily 
accessible. Hotels, camps, and 
lodges are always near at hand. 
And for the family, Michigan has 
everything to offer for a wonderful 
vacation—white sand beaches, blue 
lakes, deep forests, rugged scenery, 
©*'te on rt. 

to 50-YW to come to Michigan 


; aer of € 
thi jainbows 
ST; the fam 
3 aging, : 
shoreline, 
e mou; 
d-sumr 
peak 
d {re~ 


4AN TOURIST BUREAU 


‘L, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Michigan's 
New Vacation 
Guide, filled 
with pictures 
that will inter- 
est every 
member of the 
familyis ready. 
Write today 
for your copy 
It's Free! 
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Chippewa Flowage Fishing 
ERHAPS the best wall-eyed pike fish- 
ing in Wisconsin is in the Chippewa 
River Flowage, out of Hayward, Wis. 
There are cabins, boats, and live bait to 


be had. For bass, wall-eyes, and North- | 


ern pike, try Round Lake. Chief Lake 
Flowage is a part of, and connected with, 
the entire great body of water. Many 
bass have been taken there during the 
last two years, although it is considered 
best as a wall-eye and muskie water. 
The early season is best for wall-eyes, 
or else in the fall. So I would go there 
about a week before the bass season 
opens to enjoy pike fishing at its best. 


COME ON IN, THE 
WATER'S FINE! 









Then you'd be ready for the bass when 
their season opened. More muskies have 
come from this area than any other that 
I know of. Go to Park Falls from Chi- 
cago. Taking Highway 70 from Park 
Falls, you go along the famous Flambeau 
River, good for muskies and pike, to 
Couderay. Then you are within 8 miles 
of the landing on Chief Lake Flowage.— 
Charles A. Burdick. 


Fishing Near Washington, D. C. 


HE streams in Virginia have been well 

stocked with brook, brown, and rain- 
bow trout. Streams in the Blue Ridge 
afford good sport as the season pro- 
gresses. In Maryland, I have found a 
few good streams such as Hunting, Fish- 
ing, and Catoctin creeks. The best one 
near Washington I found to be the Mid- 
dle River, some 80 miles away. Other 
Maryland streams are the Savage and 
Youghiogheny rivers in Garrett County. 
The Potomac River, a few miles above 
Franklin, W.Va., has some nice rain- 
bows, but it is fished a great deal. In the 
early part of the season, a bucktail with 
Colorado spinner is effective for rain- 
bows. Dry flies must be used in very 
small sizes—Nos. 14 and 16. Cahills and 
Hendricksons are quite good, as well as 
the No. 10 fan-wing Royal Coachman. 
On the whole, these streams would be 
quite good, but for overfishing, particu- 
larly by bait fisherman.—Ivan Bloch. 


Ho! For Ontario! 


OU should, in order to get the most 

out of Ontario fishing, have a small 
outboard motor, either a one-cylinder or 
a light twin, with a trolling plate. Also, 
in fishing strange waters, get a guide 
and save time in finding the best spots. 

For good fishing, I can recommend the 
following from personal experience. 
Honey Harbor, on Georgian Bay, is in 
the 30,000 island country. You can travel 
for several days there in a small boat 
without getting into outside waters. 
There is good bass, pike, and muskie 
fishing there, with accommodations avail- 
able. Honey Harbor is 28 miles west of 
Orillia, Ont. Farther north, in the Mag- 
netawan River country, you can reach, 
from Whitestone, lakes and rivers with 
bass, pike, pickerel, and muskies. White- 
stone is 35 miles west of Burks Falls. 
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Still farther north, 40 miles west of 


Trout Creek, you come to Port Loring 
and the Pickerel River country. There 
are enough lakes and rivers there to 








Announcing the 

3rd Annual 
TARPON 
ROUND-UP 
May 15 to August 1 


Plan now to attend the year’s 
biggest and best fishing party 
with anglers from all over 
the nation. Attractive trophy 
list with weekly prizes and 
grand prizes. Meet the king 
of all game fish on his home 
grounds. You'll have the time 
of your life. For folder write 
G. L. Neal, Mgr., Chamber of 
Commerce. 


GT.PETERSBURG 


ON FLORIDAS GULF COAST 


Tarpon Fishing in Florida 


Records Show more than 14,000 Tarpon Landed 
Boca Grande Pass in past 4 years. More than all 
other places together. 

Best fishing months April, May, June and July. 
All other small salt water fishing also. Tackle, 
guides and hotel reservations made on Request. 

For information address. 


BOCA GRANDE TARPON CLUB 
Boca Grande, Florida 
006 CR NNN COUR EOAEEOeeeenenen 


-TARPON FISHING 






















| Boca Grande, Florida, is America’s finest 


fishing grounds. Anyone who comes here 
from April to July will be assured of get- 
ting Tarpon. Write me for reliable in- 
formation. 
LELAND T. WILLIS, Fish Guide, 
BOCA GRANDE, FLORIDA 


Pipestone Falls Lodge 


WINTON, MINNESOTA 


For fishing ‘‘that can’t be beat’’ get off the 
beaten paths to Basswood Lake on the Canadian 
Border of Superior National and Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park. American plan, store, canoe trips, 
showers, etc. 





log cabins with electric lights, 





Nearly 1000 Lakes— 
All Kinds of Game Fish! 


gTasca COUNTY, Minnesota, invites you to fish these 
lakes; invites you to use the unexcelled hotel resort and 

camp accommodations provided 

Come here for your vacation—and that of the family 

Splendid highways and excellent rail and bus service from 

everywhere. Write us for Free Folder and vacation data 

ITASCA COUNTY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
GRAND RAPIDS, MINNESOTA 





You'll Get Plenty of Fine 


SPECKLED BROOK TROUT 


At Westhampton, Long Island 


Stocked with wild mountain trout, our private lake 
and stream assure you of good fishing. We offer five 
memberships at $75 each for 1938 season, including 


No assessments. References required. Apply 


COOKS POND TROUT CLUB 
(Phone Mattituck 134) _—_ Long Island, N. Y. 


boats. 


_Mattituck 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 
For Trout & Salmon 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk 
Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the 
Adirondack Peaks. Located in 40,000-acre 
private tract on Elk Lake where naturally 
spawned brook trout are abundant. Nearby 
is Clear Pond, part of same tract. offering 
splendid land-locked salmon, lake and 
steel-head trout fishing. 

Modern conveniences, bountiful meals 
and reasonable rates. For rates and reser- 
vations write: . 

ELK LAKE CAMPS 
C. D. Davis, Prop. 
Blue Ridge P. O. Essex County, N. Y. 
Address until April 15, Paradox, N. Y. 
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— if you like to fish, Tennessee does offer 
you an almost endless variety of waters 
in which to wet a line. There are cold 
mountain lakes and swift streams, big 
lazy rivers and languid cypress dotted 
lagoons. There are fish that fight, and fish 
that nibble on a worm, and river fish so 
big you will not believe it when you see 
them... 

But fishing is just one of the things, you do 
in Tennessee, and that’s the fun of spend- 
ing your vacation in this surprising state. 
You find the things you like most to do 
waiting for you somewhere in the width 
and breadth of this varied wonderland. 
And you find a friendly people whose 
presence make your stay more pleasant. 


Write for FREE Illustrated Literature 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Room 547 


Steet 
TENNESSEE 








Fora GLORIOUS VACATION 


Visit the Great Smoky Mts. National Park 


Send 50c to Smoky Mt. Guide Service, Cher- 
okee, N. C., for map, guide book, information 
on fishing, hiking, camping, trails, Cherokee 
Indian Reservation and modern Cabin Reser- 
vations.—Visit Cherokee Red Wing & Red 
Wing Cabins near Cherokee, N. C., & Red 
Wing Tourist Home, Andrews, N. C. 














RUSSELL’S INN 


on Lake Sunapee, Georges Mills, N.H. 
Chinook, landlocked salmon, Aureolus trout, brook trout, 
black bass, pickerel, perch and horned pouts. 59 other 
lakes and ponds within 10 miles. Home cooking, good 
quarters, large living room and fireplaces. Good accom- 
modations for the fisherman and his family. Near one of 
the finest golf courses in New England. Send for folder. 


STELLA C. RUSSELL, Keeper of The Inn 











EAGLES MERE 


CRESTMONT 


INN 
Opens JUNE 15th 


Come for a weekend or for the whole sum- 
mer! On the lovely Lake of Eagles, high in 
the scenic Alleghenies. Water sports (sandy 
beach), golf, tennis. Indian trails for hikers 
and riders; delightful motor roads. Game 
room, dancing, bridge tournaments, concerts. 
Write for folder O. 


WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor 











Eagles Mere Pennsylvania 


keep you busy trying them out all sum- 
mer. Accommodations also are to be had 
there. I fished Lake Memesagamesing, 
6 miles north of Port Loring, one eve- 
ning last summer, and, with a friend, 
caught 23 bass, pickerel, and pike. Cab- 
ins also are to be had in that country. 
The Pickerel River and connecting 
lakes teem with fish—bass, pike, and 
pickerel, but no muskies. Yet farther 
north is Callender, on Lake Nipissing, a 
body of water 85 miles long and up to 


20 miles wide. The Southeast Bay at Cal- | 


lender affords some very good fishing. 
There are inns and cabins, whichever 
you prefer. The roads in Ontario, south 
of North Bay, 235 miles north of Toronto, 
are comparable to any in the United 
States.—Brady Foore. 


Utah Trout 


HERE is some good fishing at Bluefly, 

near Bryce Canyon, Ut., also at Pan- 
guitch Lake, within 30 miles of Bryce. 
You'll also find some good lake fishing at 
Mary’s Lake, near Cedar Breaks. Mam- 
moth Creek is another nice trout stream 
near Bryce, and there is satisfying fish- 
ing also at Pine Lake. These lakes can 
be fished either by trolling from a boat, 
or by casting from the shore. 

Fish Lake, I believe, gives the best fish- 
ing in the West. It is a 35-mile drive 
from Richfield, and you can get every- 
thing from stream fishing to trolling for 
Mackinaw. Mackinaws have been caught 
that weighed up to 35 lb. Motor boats, 
guides, tackle, etc., can be found at the 
lake. Hotel and private-cabin accommo- 
dations are available. Fishing continues 
from June 15 right through the summer. 
My favorite seasons at Fish Lake are 
from June 25 to July 4, and from Septem- 
ber 5 to September 30.—Z. Elroy Thurs- 
ton. 


FIRST FISH OF 

THE SEASON, AND 

UNDER SIZE! 7—- 
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Big Horn National Forest 


OLF CREEK, in the vicinity of 

Wolf, Wyo., and any of the many 
lakes and streams of the Big Horn Na- 
tional Forest, can be recommended for 
trout fishing. Most of this forest is 
“primitive area,” and pure wilderness. 
For a number of seasons I fished Wolf 
Creek almost daily with flies, and was 
seldom disappointed in the number or 
size of the rainbows, Loch Levens, and 
natives that I took. 

About five miles of Wolf Creek flows 
through a dude ranch, and the 7 miles 
immediately above, in the National For- 
est, is all good water. One spot, Black 
Canyon, in particular, is the best fishing 
I have ever found. As most of the guests 
at the ranch are horse enthusiasts, I 
never met more than one or two fisher- 
men in the course of a day’s fishing. The 
timber is dense along the stream, and a 
few minutes walk from the ranch build- 
ings takes you out of sight and sound of 
all human activity. With a horse you 
can fish the upper stream and return at 
night. Or you can outfit for camping, 
and go to Big Bend, about 7 miles up the 
mountain. Tongue River, another good 
stream, also is in this neighborhood. 

If you want to camp out all the time, 
you can get a guide at Wolf, who fur- 
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AINNESOTA 
Sportlnd of U0 Lakes: 


Minnesota’s famed fishing 
region boasts many a catch like 
this “‘big fellow’. Or, you may 
prefer the thrill of trout fishing 
in swift, cool streams, or pulling 
in the hundred varieties of small 
fish from Minnesota’s well- 
stocked lakes. What kind of fish- 
ing do you like best? Tell us and 
we'll send you to the right spot 
| this summer. Your whole family 


will enjoy a Minnesota vacation. 
There’s every opportunity for 
relaxation, and the finest swim- 
| ming, golf and tennis in this 
|  Sportland of 10,000 Lakes. 


MINNESOTA TOURIST BUREAU 
State Capitol, Dept. 118, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me free Vacation Literature: 
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Hunting G Fishing 
PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 
CANADIAN all 


nishes horses, equipment, and the like. 
Another alternative would be to stop in 
Sheridan, and drive to any of the 
streams flowing through the foothills, or 
adjacent to the two highways crossing 
the mountains, though such readily 
reached water does not afford the best 
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1938 TRAIL RIDERS 
of the 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


* Ride over the Minnewanka-Devil’s 
Gap—Ghost River trail... away from 
beaten paths. Cowboys to guide you! 
So fascinating that authors, artists: and 
explorers will ride with you. Fishing in 

virgin mountain lakes and streams! 
Campfires, mountain music, cowboy 
yarns! July 30 to August 2. Only a 
imited number can be accepted ees 
make your inquiries early. 


5 DAYS... ALL EXPENSES... $45 
Rate includes tent equipment, saddle 
ponies, meals, services of guides (sleeping 
bags, rented for $5), motor bus transport 
to starting point from Banff and return. 

For information and 1938 Trail Ride Bul- 
letin write to Secretary-Treasurer, Room 
518, Windsor Station, Montreal, Canada. 











Send your trophies to JONAS. 
Let these world-famous artists 
create for you a mount that is 
correct in posture, expression, 
anatomy and minute detail. 
Get the benefit of years of ex- 
erience acquired in the field and in the studio— 
BXPERI IENCE and skill that have won world-wide 
recomneuen for Jonas Master Taxidermists. 

WRITE on your letterhead or send 10c for val- 
=. Field Guide and Art Catalog—two books every 
sportsman should have. 








1024 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLO. 









by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 
mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
arations for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Dept. 58. 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Big Game Hunting 











ALAS BA 
MIXED B&G HUNTS. 


~ Hunt for world record trophies! 

-y Kodiak, grizzly, black bear; cari- 

bou; mountain sheep and goat; 

Kenai moose. Individu: ally plz inned 

$s parties. Noextras ; horses, planes, 

a = boats included. 13th suc- 
£3 cessful year. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


Fall w 


CAGLE ADDRESS AGTA*+#0% 
ANCHORAGE ALASKA 
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fishing. There is an excellent map of the 
Big Horn National Forest obtainable 
from the forest supervisor at Sheridan, 
and it’s very useful in fishing that coun- 
try. 

If you fish Wolf Creek, the following 
flies on No. 12 hooks will prove good: 
Mosquito, McGinty, Black Gnat, Black 
Prince, and Red Tag. July and August 
are the best months, although while 
camping during the deer season I have 
caught the limit on a fly during a snow- 
storm.—Bert T. Young. 


Idaho and Wyoming Trout 


HE upper Snake River, from Saint 

Anthony, Id., up to the Yellowstone 
National Park, has fine fishing for both 
rainbow and native trout. Some record- 
breaking fish were taken last summer. 
The best fishing in this region occurs 
during the late summer and fall. Good 
cabin camps are available at many points 
at reasonable rates. The fishing con- 
tinues good into October, and sometimes 
later. 

Fishing is good in the Jackson Hole 
country after the irrigation season is 
over. The irrigation water keeps the 
main stream of the South Fork of the 
Snake roily when water is being released 
from the reservoir into the river. Some 
of the many smaller tributary streams 
provide excellent fish in the earlier 
season. The lakes and streams are 
stocked with rainbows, native trout, and 
Mackinaw trout in abundance. The 
Mackinaw trout are to be found in the 
lakes and reservoirs, and are caught by 
trolling. They often reach large size. 
This region also has many alpine lakes 


STICK AROUND, 
- KID. HELL TRIP IN 

















that are usually well-stocked with fish. 

In the Yellowstone Park region, the 
fishing is good there at most seasons. 
In that section are rainbows, Eastern 
brook trout, native, and brown trout. 
Fine catches are made in the Madison, 
Yellowstone, and other streams in the 
park, as well as in the lakes. Fishing 
Bridge, at the outlet of Yellowstone 
Lake, is a famous fishing spot.—O. D. 
Carper. 


Vermont Border Fishing 


LONG the northern border of Ver- 
mont there is some good fishing. 
There, too, are miles of unspoiled wilder- 
ness. You can leave the road, penetrate 
the forest, and find yourself in a country 
without roads and houses, where there 
are still bears, wildcats, and deer. This 
section is accessible from Norton, Aver- 
ill, and Canaan, Vt., each of which 
touches the Canadian border. 

Lake Wallis, five miles west of the 
village of Canaan, spraddles the border, 
and is a clear and cold lake of more 
than 500 acres. The bass fishing is good 
there for small-mouthed bass which 
weigh up to 6 lb. Salmon, brown trout, 
brook and rainbow trout also share this 
water. Trout have been taken here 
which touched 8 lb. A Vermont license 





$40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 
$99 buys 100 acres near lake 
$135 buys 50 acres on river 

$171 buys “4 mile river frontage 
$207 buys 98 acres lake frontage 
Our 21st Annual List, just issued in the form of a 20-page 
booklet, describes the above and many other choice properties 
offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted is the full 
price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated 
hunting and fishing camps where there is real sport; summer 
cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages. Now is the time to 
invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Smal! 
monthly payments if desired. Don't delay, WRITE TODAY 
for FREE BOOKLET with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE, .zastes- 35% 















FOR RENT > 


To, einABA 
in Northern Ontario 
Two Furnished Log Cottages 
Very Good Fishing 
TROUT—MUSKIE—PICKEREL 
SANDY BEACH 
H. Verney, Favel, Ont., Canada 








FOR SALE 
Six Room Log Cabin 


and 14 acres on lake in Northern Ontario. Ex- 
cellent fishing and hunting. Completely equipped, 


outboard motors, boats, etc. 
HK. Chittick Cloyne, Ontario 


e ADIRONDACK e 


FISHING & HUNTING PRESERVES 


200 to 2500 Acres for 90 cents an Acre. 
Trout streams and ponds 
Accessible by Road 
Wonderful Bargains, Including Camp Sites. 
Sacrifice Sale — Don’t Delay 








Fisher Forestry & Reality Co., Lyons Falls, New York 








Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 
stationary camp. 

How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
25e. Write Dept. 58. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y 











Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Separate 
chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, and lures 
particularly suited for bass fishing. Cal. Johnson 
has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass streams 
of this country, and the facts he states here are 
practical—-based on experience. Tells you where 
and how to fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly 
Casting for Black Bass,” care of the equipment, 
clothing for the fly caster, and how to cook and 
preserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but ie can well afford to read John- 
son’s recommendations no matter how much of an 
expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 58, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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enables you to fish all of the lake, as it 
is an international water. 

Five miles west of Wallis are the Aver- 
ill lakes. Big Averill Lake is a fairly 
large body of water containing land- 
locked salmon and lake trout. Several 
years ago a lake trout was taken out of 
this lake which weighed more than 20 
lb., but the average during my stay there 
seemed to be about 4 to 5 lb. For the 


GEE, MISTER, WHERED 
You KETCH 'E.? 





DON'T TAKE THE BUNK ABOUT BOYS 
WITH ALDER POLES TOO SERIOUSLY. 


best fishing in this lake, go in the spring 
or fall. But the fish will take all sum- 
mer, if you fish for them deep. Little 
Averill Lake is about a mile from Big 
Averill Lake, over a well-marked trail. 
It is a smaller lake, with a pretty good 
stock of landlocked salmon and lake 
trout. 

At Norton Lake, 5 miles south of the 
village of Norton, you'll find a brook 
trout lake. This lake is about 4 miles 
long, and trout up to 6 Ib. have been 
taken. Here, too, the early fishing is the 
best. There are several trout streams in 
this vicinity, also. The elevation is high, 
the climate invigorating, and accommo- 
dations are available at each of the lakes 
mentioned.—P. A. Allen. 


Illinois Fishing 
OT far from Peoria, IIl., there is good 
bass, crappie, and perch fishing. 

Spring Lake heads the list of bass wa- 
ters. This is government stocked, and 
has plenty of bass, and sunfish. It is 
about 35 miles from Peoria, and is 
reached by hard road, and then 10 miles 
of good gravel. 

The Hennepin canal, crossing route 29 
about 50 miles north of Peoria, is also 
a good bass region. Locks 1, 2, and 3 are 
usually the best. 

The Illinois River offers good bass fish- 
ing with plug and fly when it is low 
enough to show the stumps, and 
Schnatchwine Lake, two miles above 
Henry, Ill., on route 29, is good for bass 
and crappie.—Lyman P. Davidson. 


America's Biggest Brook Trout 
F THAT seemingly unbeatable record 

for brook trout—14% Ib. for a trout 
taken in the famous Nipigon River—is 
ever to be beaten, the chances are good 
that the fish that does it will be caught 
in the James Bay area of Ontario. In 
that still virgin territory on Hudson 
Bay, where coast lines are not yet com- 
pletely charted, there are brook trout of 
unbelievable size. Yet the area is now 
accessible by rail, and may be reached 
without hardship. 

A correspondent writes that during 
the first part of September, 1937, he 
caught brook trout in the James Bay 
area that weighed from 4 to 9% Ib., and 
the length of which ranged from 22 to 
31 in. He says that it is reported that 
brook trout weighing from 12 to 15 lb. 
are not unusual there. But, as if these 
weights are not staggering enough, 
George Elson, who guided for the fa- 
mous Hubbard expedition, is credited 
with the statement that he has seen 
brook trout up there that weighed from 
18 to 20 Ib. 

Good trout fishing may be found close 
to Moosonee, the end of the rails. But 


ETERAN of more than forty years of 

adventure-packed Arctic exploration, 
Captain Bob Bartlett has used Remington 
guns and ammunition for years. 

Captain Bartlett says: ““We burn up a lot 
of .22 ammunition on the ‘Morrisey’—for 
plinking, for practice, and for small game. 
What I want most in a .22 is power—and 
I get it with Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s.” 


Here’s POWER for you! 
*“Kleanbore” Hi-Speed .22’s deliver more 
energy (striking power) at 100 yards than 
regular .22’s do at the muzzle. They’ll 
penetrate eight %-inch pine boards. Their 
extra speed makes them travel flatter— 


you're less likely to shoot high or low. 
They add a hundred yards to the effec- 





| tive range of your gun! 

| 

| No Barrel Cleaning 

| And they’ve got the original Kleanbore 
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KLEANBORE KLEANKOTE 
-22's have the new “dry”’ 
lubricant that won't come 
off te soil hands or clothes. 


Grease iubricated KLEAN- 
BORE .22’s are made in 
both regular and Hi-Speed. 
Solid and holiow points. 





priming that keeps your barrel free from 
rust and corrosion, no matter how many 
rounds you shoot. 

These powerful cartridges cost no more 
than ordinary .22’s! Made with both 
Kleankote dry lubricant and regular 
grease lubrication. Remember: if it’s 
Remington, it’s right! 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Member of the American Wildlife Institute 
“For a more abundant game supply” 


Remington 
@UPOND 


KLEANBORE, HI-SPEED and KLEANKOTE are Reg 
U. 8. Pat. Off. by REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc 


Don’t forget— National Hardware Week, May 9—14 























HOW A SIMPLE 
TRICK MAKES 
SHAVING EASY 


®@ Blackstone, master magician, says: “Mak- 
ing whiskers disappear like magic is one 
of the easiest tricks on earth. Just slip a 
Gillette Blade in your Gillette Razor and 
— presto —you’'ve got the closest, longest- 
lasting shave money can buy. Shave the 
Gillette way and your face feels the difter- 
ence. What's more, it shows the difference 
—looks cleaner and smoother—for hours!” 





PRESTO! THE WORLD'S BEST SHAVE 


@ A few passes whisk away Blackstone’s 
steel-gray stubble quickly and cleanly. 
You don't have to be a magician to dupli- 
cate this feat. Simply use a Gillette Blade 
in a Gillette Razor. You'll get the world’s 
best shaves for /ess than one cent a day. 
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anyone who wishes to get one of the 
really great brook trout should take a 
guide and go after them in more distant 
waters. This land of the big trout is still 
the land of the Eskimo and Indian. Its 
game includes the polar bear, moose, 
caribou, ducks, and geese. To reach it 
you go by the Canadian National rail- 
road to North Bay, and then by the 
Temiskaming and Northern railroad to 
Moosonee. There is an inn at Moosonee. 
—C. Besse Washburn. 


Whitman National Forest 


INE scenery makes a delightful back- 

ground for fishing in the Blue Moun- 
tains division of the Whitman National 
Forest in Oregon. This has an area of 
about 900,000 acres. Within it are good 
camping places, much fine timber, and 
good forage for your pack horses in the 
many picturesque mountain meadows. 

Near the summit of the Blue Moun- 
tains divide are a number of lakes, and 
that section is known as the Anthony 
lakes region. In these lakes rise several 
rivers. Grande Ronde, Mud, Black, An- 
thony, Van Patten, and Crawfish lakes 
lie only a short distance from each other, 
and the trout fishing is good. All are sit- 
uated at an elevation of more than 6,000 
ft. The North Fork of the John Day 
River, the Middle Fork of the same river, 
and Desolation Creek give reasonable 
sport to the fly-fisherman, and good 
camping places along them are numer- 
ous. 

To reach the lakes mentioned, go to 
North Powder or Sumpter. Pack horses 
are available at either place, and it is 
about a day’s trip to the lakes. Higher up 
in the mountains are Olive and Baldy 
lakes, each with very good fishing. 

There are elk, mule deer, and black 
bear in the forest, and some sections of 
it give good hunting. The elk are rigidly 
protected.—_P. A. Chase. 


New Brunswick Lakes 


HE Tobique, Northwest and South- 

west Miramichi, Nepisiguit, and Upsel- 
quitch rivers rise in lakes located in the 
highland section of New Brunswick. 
This plateau has in general an eleva- 
tion of more than 1,000 ft., and has a 
number of fine lakes with deep, cold 
water, which make them unusually 
suited to trout and salmon. The fish- 
ing in that section is excellent, the in- 
accessibility of the district to automo- 
biles having much to do with its high 
quality. Altogether, there are consider- 
ably more than 100 lakes in this area, 
which are accessible by canoe and trails. 
Among the larger are Long, Trousers, 
Tobique, Serpentine, Portage, and Mitch- 
ell. 

This section also is a very good big 
game area, but, for either fishing or 
hunting, a guide is necessary.—A. G. S. 
Gray. 


California Trout Fishing 


OR steelhead trout and salmon, the 

Feather River, around Oroville, Cal., is 
good. Another good bet is the Sacra- 
mento River, just above Redding, Cal. 
At that place, you can get a boat and 
guide. The rates are low and it is often 
possible to catch your limit of five steel- 
heads and two salmon in less than two 
hours. 

Another excellent trout section of Cal- 
ifornia is on the Redding and Mt. 
Shasta highway at Hilt. Within 50 to 
75 miles of that place, in any direction, 
are trout streams that should satisfy 


any angler. I have never seen anyone 
who has tried that district who had any- 
thing but praise for it. The Klamath 
River, with its mountain tributary—the 
Scott River—are both well-stocked and 
have good fishing. During the salmon 
run after the first fall rains, the Eel 
River gives good steelhead and salmon 
fishing.—William Mortimer. 


Western Montana Fishing 


HERE are enough readily accessible 

lakes in Flathead and Lake counties, 
in western Montana, to give fine fishing 
in a new lake twice a day for two weeks 
and still half of those available would 
not have been fished. 

All of these lakes are full of fish, vary- 
ing from 10 lb. cutthroats, 10 lb. and 
larger native trout, up to 20 lb. Dolly 
Vardens and lake trout 30 lb. and larger. 
In addition, there are black bass, gray- 
ling, and several types of pan fish. 

Most of the lakes have good roads 
leading right to them. But they never 
have been much fished because there are 
comparatively few persons living in that 
area, and sportsmen from the outside 
have not yet learned of their possibili- 
ties. I have fished in many places, but 
right here I have had the finest trolling, 
casting, and fly-fishing I have ever had. 
—L. E. Scott. 


AIN'T IT FUNNY 7 THE DOCTOR 
— TOLD HIM TO 
Sem TAKE A REAL 
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Crow Wing Lake Fishing 


OR wall-eyed pike the very best lake 

I know of is Bear Island Lake, near 
Ely, Minn. There are very good cottages 
with practically every convenience. Cab- 
ins have electricity and there is a store 
where you can get provisions. The sur- 
roundings are scenically lovely. 

Another good place is near Park 
Rapids, Minn., the Third Crow Wing 
Lake. The fisning there is good for wall- 
eyes, great No.thern pike, crappies, and 
bluegills. There are housekeeping cabins 
available on this lake. About two miles 
from it is Stony Lake, which has no re- 
sorts on it, and is good for wall-eyes and 
bass. For bass only, go to Palmer Lake, 
also about two miles away and with no 
resorts on it. The best wall-eye fishing 
on Third Crow Wing is on the north 
side of the lake, between the mainland 
and the big bar, and in the large bay at 
the northeast corner of the lake.—B. F. 
Van Loon. 


Good Wyoming Trout Fishing 


HE Gros Ventre River, in Jackson 

Hole, Wyo., has given excellent trout 
fishing in the past, though last summer 
it was not up to standard. Some days 
you could catch your limit in 3 or 4 
hours. Other days yielded nothing. 

I would suggest a pack trip back to the 
tributaries of the Gros Ventre River, 15 
miles or more from any highway. I know 
from personal experience that fishing is 
excellent on some of those streams that 
a.re inaccessible by car. 

There is fairly good fishing for Macki- 
naw trout in Jackson Lake at the upper 
end of the valley. Moran, Wyo., is at the 
outlet. Sometimes you can make good 
catches in the Snake River, if it isn’t 
muddy.—R. C. Kent. 
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*‘We’ll be there much sooner this way 
and the money I’m saving will take 


care of the license very neatly.”’ 























Sglee 
“That's a thought—Bill was 


detained but he’s taking a 


B-M plane in time to join us.”’ 
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Ye S — When you wish to try your luck “Down East’? in Maine—where there are 


WHEN YOU 





thousands of lakes and streams—natural breeding grounds for many fish—thousands of 
virgin acres as a background—where fishing is unparalleled—where the atmosphere of 
old New England pervades—be one of those who go by Rail or Plane and arrive there 
sooner and more relaxed. Don’t wear yourself out with a long tiring drive to this 
excellent fishing territory. Even as those two companions, who are riding the ace 
streamliner “The Flying Yankee”, you too can save extra dollars and precious hours by 
taking the train, or if time presses and you want to get there in a hurry—take one of those 
sleek, new Lockheed Electra, three mile-a-minute planes of Boston-Maine Airways. 


GO 


Go — The Safe, Swift. Sure Way 


BOSTON 48> MAINE - MAINE CENTRAL 


From Boston and Portland with connections from all points 
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Foods to Plant for Ducks 


ny, sheltered coves and little bays, com- 
paratively free from the wash of waves, 
are ideal spots. Wild rice will thrive also 


By J. A. EMMETT 


ANY sportsmen have the mis- 
taken idea that planting duck 
food, as a means of supple- 


menting the natural supply, is 
contrary to federal regulations. As a 
matter of fact, there is nothing in the 
migratory-bird laws which affects the 
legitimate feeding of waterfowl. The 
regulation regarding baiting is designed 
simply to prohibit the use of grain or 
other foods to lure or attract birds to a 
gunner. 

Planting, as an aid to nature in pro- 
viding food and shelter, is essential to 
wildfowl conservation. In the present 
scheme of things, man must help. He 
not only must aid nature in the growing 
of suitable foods, but help provide pro- 
tection from natural enemies, renegade 
shooters, and severe changes in climate. 

Wildfowl are creatures of instinct. We 
can't change their habits, but we can 
study them and help them to survive or 
even multiply by catering to their known 
likes and dislikes. Food must be avail- 
able not only in the fall, but at other 
times of the year when 
wildfowl are with us. 
Plants must be selected 
with this in mind. For 


With roots incased in 
clay, this wild celery 
is ready to be planted 
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The oar is used to push the roots of a bundle 
of plants into the soft bottom. At the right, 
a clump of pickerel plant grown in six weeks 
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instance, wild rice, one of our best duck 
foods, provides sustenance only in the 
fall. During the summer, and especially 
in the early fall, it should be supple- 
mented by other plants. 

Anyone considering planting must 
know not only the feeding habits of 
waterfowl likely to be found in his sec- 
tion but also what plants are best-suited 
to that particular locality. The nature 
and depth of the water, the kind of bot- 
tom, and climatic conditions, as well as 
time of planting, all must be taken into 
account when selecting the plants. 

The best-known natural duck food 
probably is wild rice. This strictly fresh- 
water plant is distributed widely over 
marshes east of the Rocky Mountains, 
growing in great abundance in the Great 
Lakes region. Curiously enough, its 
culture has been neglected, despite the 
high price it commands as an article 
of human diet and for planting as food 
for waterfowl. 

Wild rice is not hard to grow, and 
there are many places throughout the 
Northern and Eastern states and Canada 
where conditions for raising it are nearly 
ideal. Fresh-water streams, lakes, and 
ponds having an out- 
let, with fairly rich 
bottom and water 
from 6 in. to 3 ft. 
deep, are best for 
growing wild rice, 
if in high-water pe- 
riods, the rise does 
not exceed 6 ft. Sun- 


in slightly acid water, such as that 
found in swamps, or in moderately alka- 
line waters containing lime or marl. As 
a general rule, it grows best north of a 
line from Savannah, Ga., to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Wild-rice seed, planted in the spring, 
will provide rice for food for wild ducks 
the next fall. Two bushels to the acre are 
considered the right seeding. The price 
averages around $15 a bushel. Wild-rice 
plants can be obtained for setting out, 
either in spring or fall, at $12 a 1,000 
These give excellent results, provide food 
and cover over a growing season, and 
stand up well when shipped even at dis- 
tances of more than 1,000 miles. 

Growing wild rice is an extremely dec- 
orative grass, sometimes rising to a 
height of 10 ft. above the water. In sum- 
mer, it bears delicate yellow-green flowers, 
and, in September, its spikes of ripened 
seeds are attached so loosely to the heads 
that the slightest touch causes them to 
drop. 

But all waters, where wildfowl food is 
desirable, are not fresh. Many are brack- 
ish and something other than wild rice 
must be used. Perhaps the best for mod- 
erately brackish water is sago pond- 
weed and musk grasses; for water de- 
cidedly brackish at all times, widgeon 
grass is good; and in water only slightly 
brackish, spiked water milfoil and wild 
celery will thrive. 
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Wild celery is excellent food for red- 
heads, canvasbacks and bluebills, and 
widgeons, pintails, mallards, geese, and 
swans also eat it. It grows submerged, 
ind should be planted only where there 
is a constant change of water and a 
depth of 1 to 12 ft. Ideal locations have 
soft, rich soil and about 5 ft. of water. 
Seeds should be put out in the fall, be- 
fore freezes. A bushel, which is sufficient 
for an acre, costs around $25. 

Sago pondweed grows submerged in 
from 1 to 10 ft. of fresh, brackish, or 
alkaline waters, and may be planted 
either spring or fall from seeds or plants. 
Plants, about 1,200 to the acre, should be 
set out in the spring, and seeds sowed in 
the fall, with 40 lb. to the acre. 

Musk grasses, also growing entirely 
under water, thrive in marl, lime, or 
alkaline waters up to 15 ft. deep. This 
excellent food will grow in slightly salty 
water where many other plants will not 
thrive. It is quick-growing, inexpensive, 
and a favorite food of all our well-known 
ducks. About 5 bushels are required for 
an acre, and the cost is between $3 and 
$4 a bushel. 

Spiked water milfoil grows in from 1 to 
4 ft. of water, but requires a compara- 
tively rich bottom. Widgeon grass is a 
submerged duck food, suitable for spring 
planting in alkaline or brackish water. 


ATER cress is a year-round duck 

food, but it does best when planted 
in shallow springs or quick-flowing 
streams which do not freeze. Either plants 
or seeds may be planted from March to 
August, the plants costing about 3% 
cents each and seed 7 cents a pound. 

Cover as well as food is necessary in 
aiding nature conserve waterfowl. Wild 
rice and wild millet provide both food 
and shelter. Bulrushes afford effective 
cover and some food. The roots should 
be planted 1,000 to the acre, from early 
April to late July, in up to 4 ft. of fresh 
or brackish water, provided the bottom 
is rich or sandy. 

Cat-tails, which also offer wildfowl 
cover, should be planted in the spring in 
marshy, muddy, or sandy spots, in shal- 
low water. 

There are numerous other plants that 
can supply food and protection for wild- 
fowl. I have mentioned only the best- 
known, but these should be sufficient. 
The important point is to know what 
species of ducks are most likely to fre- 
quent the area to be planted. Then study 
the water and the bottom conditions, 
and, with this information, consult an 
aquatic nursery which specializes in 
plants and seeds for wildlife food and 
shelter. Samples of bottom and of water 
as well as charts showing inlets and out- 
lets, open and marshy areas, depth and 
type of bottom will be a great help to 
the nursery in advising the right food. 

These nurseries are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with conditions throughout the 
country. They are specialists in their 
line, willing either to make suggestions 
based on your reports of existent condi- 
tions or to conduct investigations and 
even make actual plantings for clubs, 
associations, and owners of large prop- 
erties. Naturally, they are in business to 
sell their seeds and plants, but their rep- 
utations depend on successful plantings. 
The Bureau of Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., issues a list of suitable 
duck-food plants and cover plants. It is 
constantly conducting investigations and 
will make unbiased recommendations. 

You will find a fascination about grow- 
ing aquatic plants, but, more important, 
there is the satisfaction that comes with 
knowing thet you are sharing in an im- 
portant and too often overlooked con- 
servation measure. 
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U.S. Pat. No. 2,082.106 
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SEE THAT CARBURETOR? 


That little patented inlet in the bottom of the bowl does something really 
worth while, and you'd be surprised how many smokers say so. It’s a 


Carburetor, that lets in an updraft 


of air that keeps the inside of the 


bowl dry at all times. The tobacco burns more evenly, produces a better 
flavor. The harder you puff away at the pipe, the more updraft, so your 
pipe stays cool always, instead of getting hotter. Yessir, good old Kay- 
woodie quality in every part of the pipe. See it, and you'll buy it. 
KAYWOODIE COMPANY ¢ New York and London 











WALTER W. HUMBERGER, 


bite since.”’ 


ALBERT J. ROBERTS, JR., 


started smoking, 








Unsolicited Comment on 


PEPER‘S POUCH MIXTURE 


“Not until I tried te, s High Grade Mixture have I been a 
pce smoker of a pipe. 


"I have been smoking , Peper’s Pouch Mixture.. 
Anything better... must be pretty good.” 


Small Sample Sent on Request 


Deputy Clerk, U.S. District Court, Toledo, 


-have never been troubled with tongue- 


Senior at University of Illinois, says, eens I 














Christian Peper Tobacco Co. ¢ 125 Delmar Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 



























Raised on free range producing a healthy 
bird far superior to the pen-raised. 20 
years of careful selective breeding 
for color and type—-Eggs in sea- 
son prices reduced—live de- 
livery guaranteed. 


G. F. Johnson, Blabon, N. D. 
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trapped for spring stock- 
ing. FREE Price Leaflet. 
. BOBWHITE HISTORY— 

? The Book every Sportsman 
will want! $1. 00 post paid. Free Folder 


M. E. BOGLE, "San Suronio. texas 














SHOOTING FACTS 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new 
arms, ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details 
of the sensational new .22 Hornet and the various .22 
Hi-Speed cartridges. 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small 
game, vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. 
Thorough and technical description of every caliber gun 
from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not 
included in this manual. ighly important information 
on sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, 
trajectory, energy. 

fhile there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 
6 gauges—.410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations 
in bore and load. 96 pages ‘and cover. Sent postpaid 
for 25c. Write Dept. 58. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing qrounde. 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery uck Po 
tato and 36 others described in free 
illustrated book rite, describe 
grounds, and receive tree planting 
ody ise, SWsin AaUAtHE We oor ex rigace: 

Box 331-8 Wisconsin 






Giant Jumbo ons 


Profitable to raise. Particulars free. 
ke Breeders for sale cheap. Also wild Rab- 
bits. Fifty-four kinds of hardwood lum- 
ber. Walnut, cherry, cedar, ash, etc. 
P From a piece to a car load. Cedar 
sz chests, novelties. Visit our factory, 
‘frog and fish farm. Write. 
| VOL BRASHEARS BERRYVILLE, ARKANSAS 












Plant Now Natural Foods that Will 
Attract Wild Ducks Next Fall! 


TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato, etce.— 
Best Duck—-Fish Foods. 42 Years’ 
Success. Describe Place—Advice, 
Folder Free. 


TERRELL’S osixosh’wis. 


Complete Planting Job Done If Desired. 





QUEBEC MINK *40 cach 
PLATINUM FOX nce: 


request 
All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection before ac- 
ceptance. $25.00 was paid to me in 1936 for the rc of my 
poorest mink with a high of $36.75 for the best I cared to 
pelt. Bred female mink priced on request. Book ‘‘Domestic 
Mink’’, $1.00 per copy. 
HARRY SAXTON’S masnen RANCH 

Bemus Point, N Chautauqua Lake. 















hold them there. Complete line natural 
also. Write today, describe your 
many years’ practical experience. 
on market. We save you money 


by planting our LEGAL, guaranteed-to-grow natural duck and 
Rice, Duck Potato, Wild Celery, Sere will re ix 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 71C5, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Have one of our game food experts inspect and plant your place; the cost is low. 

















ame foods. Our GIANT 
ucks to your pine and 

ods for ANTS, QUAIL, FISH, 
place; we rf coe yo planting advice FREE based on 
New FREE book shows best legal game foods; best prices 
and produce results you expect. 
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Elk Poison 


CCORDING to a 
Wyoming newspa- 
per, a Dubois rancher 
says he will furnish the poison if the 
State Fish and Game Department will 
furnish the labor to kill about 3,000 elk 
that are bothering him. He guarantees 
to get every one. I cannot see why the 
State Department would allow anyone to 
publish such a thing. In 1937, the de- 
partment accepted nearly a quarter mil- 
lion dollars from sportsmen in Wyoming. 
P. J. Maring, Laramie, Wyo. 


Give Lions A Chance? 


EDITOR O ME, it seems that 
Outdoor Life: the impression the 

letter of Jack Renfrew 
gives your readers is a bit unfortunate, 
because the National Park Service has 
not advocated turning lions loose on 
huntable elk, but on elk in the National 


GOSH, ! 
ALMOST 


THAT / 
MYSELF, 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 







Parks, where hunting is forbidden, and 
where it is desired to maintain as per- 
fectly balanced a fauna as possible. In 
nature’s scheme, the function of the elk, 
if it may be said to have one, is to feed 
such predators as the mountain lion. 
The National Park Service realizes it is 
up against a very serious problem, al- 
though the general public does not seem 
to appreciate it as yet. The theory upon 
which our parks are operated is that of 
making them a perfect nature sanc- 
tuary, and such a sanctuary is possible 
only where every native species exists. 
Otherwise lack of proper balances and 
checks will inevitably result in some 
species increasing to the detriment of 
something else.—Richard Pough, New 
York, N. Y. 
HE letter concern- 
ing the proposed lib- 
eration of mountain 
lions in the Rocky Mountain National 
Park is interesting. The writer seems 
strongly opposed to the idea. I, for one, 
am a stanch supporter of the wise, old 
cat. In my estimation, he needs a little 
help instead of the relentless persecution 
he has got since the beginning of time. 
In my estimation, the mountain lion is 
one of the most beautiful and smartest 
animals in the world. After all, he kills 
only that he may eat. Can any of us 
claim the same?—Sloan Peterson, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 


Ban Bait for Trout? 


EDITOR N MY belief no good 
Outdoor Life: sportsman would fish 
for trout with bait, be- 
cause the practice is destructive to the 
fish. On our New Jersey streams, the 
minimum size limit is 7 in. for trout. 
Time and again, I’ve seen worm fisher- 
men catch small fish with the hook 
down in their gullets, wrench out the 
hook, and throw back the fish to die. On 
the other hand, rarely will a fly-caught 
trout be hooked other than in the lip. 
Bait is the fish hog’s stand-by. A con- 
servation move of positive benefit would 
be to prohibit all trout fishing except 


EDITOR 
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with fly, just as they now do in Pennsyl- 
vania’s Spring Creek, and in many 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
waters. If the trout won’t come to the 
fly, they shouldn’t be taken at all. The 
time is surely coming when state fish and 
game departments will have to bar all 
bait fishing for trout.—Carl Freeman, 
Newark, N. J. 


Cowbird Pests 


LOT is said about 

crows’ being de- 
structive to our other 
birds, but there is another bird—the cow- 
bird—that we should get rid of. This 
pest does great harm by laying its eggs 
in the nests of other birds and pushing 
out the eggs already there. Sportsmen 
in the North should enjoy killing these 
cowbirds with a .22 rifle in states where 
they are not protected. I see great flocks 
of these cowbirds here and the North 
woods are full of them in spring.— 
Leonard Carleton, Rockport, Texas. 


EDITOR 
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EDITOR HEN I first 
Outdoor Life: started reading 
“What’s On Your 


Mind?” I was very much interested. But 
lately the trend of the letters has 
changed. The majority at present at- 
tacks other readers’ views. It seems to 
me there are few enough true sportsmen 
in this world, so let’s not criticize those 
who have ideas different from our own. 
Can’t we be more tolerant?—Edward 
Lane, Sapulpa, Okla. 


Higher Casts Longer 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HE remarks of 

F. T. W., Wakefield, 
Mass., about the ef- 
fect of altitude on distance fly casting 
are correct. The record of George G. 
Chatt, of Chicago, of 123 ft. average and 
125 ft. long cast, made at Denver, Col., 
with a 5%-oz. rod in 1923, withstood 
the efforts made to surpass it in 10 an- 
nual national tournaments at lower al- 
titudes. It was not beaten until 1934 
when Marvin K. Hedge, of Portland, 
Oreg., set the casting fraternity agog at 
Saint Louis, Mo., with his new record of 
141 ft. average and 147 ft. long cast. 

Last year, at Buffalo, N. Y., these 





ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


records were smashed by no less than 
five casters, and Richard G. Miller of 
Huntington Beach, Cal., set the present 
record of 176% ft. average and 183 ft 
long cast. The phenomenal jump in 
records since 1934 is attributed to the 
new style of casting by accelerating the 
pick-up and the forward cast with a 
sharp pull on the line with the left hand. 

It would be interesting to see what 
would happen to these records if the new 
casting methods were used in a champ- 
ionship meet at high altitudes.—Art New, 
East Orange, N. J. 


The Red Gods 
—" SAEGER, in 
a recent issue, 
wants to know what 
the “Red Gods” are. This expression is 
often used—and abused—by outdoor 
writers, many of whom perhaps would 
be stumped to know its derivation. It is 
a quote from Rudyard Kipling’s poem 
“The Feet of the Young Men” which, to 
me, is Kipling’s finest, and of all poems 
ever written the one with the most ap- 
peal to the hunter and fisherman. The 
expression occurs several times in the 
poem, notably in the repeated refrain: 
“Your road is clear before you when 
the old Spring fret comes o’er you, 
And the Red Gods call for you!” 
Kipling referred, in speaking of Red 
Gods, to the polytheism of the Indians, 
who peopled the forest with deities 
which watched over animals, plants, and 
natural phenomena. Therefore, broadly 
speaking, when the Red Gods call you, it 
is really the wilderness, with the hunt- 
ing and fishing which it gives, as well as 
the freedom of life in the open.—Charles 
Geering, Boston, Mass. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Frogs Like Flies, Too 


EDITOR HE 4%-ft. water 
Outdoor Life: snake, caught by 
Grant Markle, of 


Hutchinson, Kan., recalls an experience 
I once had while wet-fly fishing at night 
on one of my favorite spring holes. I 
knew there was spring-water moss on 
the far side of the 40-ft. creek, but could 
not see it. My object was to cast close 
to the edge of this moss, allow my fly to 
sink, then slowly retrieve. On one re- 
trieve, after about 15 in. of line had been 
taken in, there was a sudden, heavy tug, 
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and I set the hook. Instantly there was 
a terrific pull and a resounding splash. 
I thought, surely, it must be a big rain- 
bow. I led, or rather pulled, my victim to 
net. I was hooked to the left rear leg 
of a large bull frog. Apparently I had 
overcast this fellow, as he sat.—J. A. 
Young, Watertown, N. Y. 


Rivals for Bogardus 


EDITOR oo reading 
Outdoor Life: Charles B. Roth’s 

“Wizard of the Shot- 
gun,” I feel that a Nebraskan should 
take up the defense of Dr. Carver, who 
made his hunting headquarters on Med- 
icine Creek in the late ’60’s. Capt. Bo- 
gardus was one of the great shots of the 
world, but was defeated many times in 
the course of his public shooting career. 
In 1884, Dr. Carver and the captain met 
three times. At Louisville, Ky., Carver 
killed 83, Bogardus 82; at Chicago, Car- 
ver killed 82, Bogardus 79; at Saint 
Louis, Bogardus defeated Carver 81 to 
79. Soon after the invention of the clay 
target, Bogardus and Carver toured the 
country, shooting a series of 25 matches 
at 100 targets each. Carver won 19 
matches, lost three, and tied three. Car- 
ver broke 2,227 targets, Bogardus 2,103. 
—Art Carmody, Trenton, Neb. 


EDITOR RITING the ar- 
Outdoor Life: ticle, “Wizard of 
the Shotgun,” Charles 
B. Roth says the amazing wing-shots of 
Capt. Bogardus have never been equaled. 
I would like to know if he ever heard of 
Ad Toepperwein. Here are some of 
Toepperwein’s performances: 

On more than a dozen occasions, he 
has broken world records for rifle shoot- 
ing at flying targets. He broke 85 out of 
100 2%-in. wooden cubes, which he 
threw himself from an automobile going 
30 miles an hour. He also shot 9,999 out 
of 10,000 2%-in. targets. At San Antonio, 
Tex., in July, 1907, he shot 8 hours a day 
for 10 days and missed only 9 out of 72,- 
500 wooden blocks tossed in the air by 
an assistant. He had straight runs of 
14,540, 13,597, 13,292, 10,383.—Charles R. 
Williams, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Anglers Disagree 


BOUT the article by 
Paul W. Gartner, 
“Fifteen Pounds or 
Nothing,” we can say that he writes a 
very interesting piece, but we think he is 
letting his enthusiasm get the better of 
him. Being familiar with the lakes of 
which he writes, we would like to com- 
ment on the fishing. Mr. Gartner says 
he hooked and landed five pike from the 
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GWAN, THATS 
HALF THE FUN 
OF FISHING! 





time he left Winton till he reached the 
Newton Lake portage, from a moving 
canoe, in the notoriously bad fishing 
month of August. We can only say that 
this sounds improbable, because it is 
well-known that Fall Lake has been 
fished out for the last four or five years. 
Anyone who can go into Basswood Lake 
in early August and catch any number 
of big fish by casting in utter abandon 
certainly must live a good, clean life.— 
I. Anderson Jr., Frank Jones, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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Fish Saver 


HE article, “Saving 

Fish In Frozen 
Lakes,” was very inter- 
esting, but I would like to suggest some 
kind of blower, pump, or compressor, 
driven by a gasoline engine, be used to 
aérate the water of lakes or ponds to 
keep the fish from suffocating. Some one 
else would have to make this machine 
for I don’t know how, but I believe it 
could be done. A long hose or pipe 
could be run through a small hole in the 
ice to any depth in the water.—Marion 
L. Mook, Muncie, Ind. 


EDITOR 
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Sportsmen! 


HOULD Mrs. Wyatt, 

who wrote about 
more than one hunter 
taking deer on the same tag, wish it, I 
will send her a deer tag to prove that, 
after the tag is put on the antlers of a 
deer, it cannot be taken off without 
breaking the seal. In all states, however, 
there are law breakers, who, regardless 
of what is used, will ignore the law. And 
the law breaker will be the first one to 
complain that the deer herd is waning.— 
Alex T. Kuras, Ludington, Mich. 


Worn Horns 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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SHEEP aarticle in 

a recent issue said 
the reason some of the 
rams had their horns badly worn was 
that the ram breaks them off so they 
don’t interfere with his vision, and that 
ones which have badly bruised sets of 
horns are fighters. This is not always 
true. The rams bruise their horns by 
leisurely butting rocks and trees. I have 
watched them on _ several occasions. 
Why, I don’t know. If hunters will ex- 
amine a set of these bruised horns, they 
will find small particles of rocks em- 
bedded in them. The rams never break 
their horns. They wear them off. The 
rams use their horns in digging for roots 
and moss during the long’ winter 
months.—T. W. Daniels, Dubois, Wyo. 


How Big Is a Buck? 


EDITOR O WONDER Clif- 
Outdoor Life: ford Sathee doubts 
that a Moorhead, 
Minn., hunter returned with a 475-lb. 
deer. I live in Moorhead, and there was 
never a deer brought into this city that 
size. The biggest deer I ever saw here 
was one of 335 lb. Of late years, deer 
have not been so large as they were 30 
years ago, but I doubt if ever there was 
a 475-pounder shot in our Northern 
woods.—E. C. Colby, Moorhead, Minn. 


EDITOR 
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HY does Clifford 

Sathee say in his 
letter that he didn’t 
know deer got big enough to weigh 475 
lb.? The largest white-tail on record 
was ‘shot in northern Michigan and, after 
it had been dressed, an expert estimated 
that it weighed approximately 525 Ib. 
We extend an invitation to Mr. Sathee 
to visit his Michigan neighbors on a 
hunt, so he can get a real buck!—Glen 
Norton, Detroit, Mich. 


EDITOR 
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Inquisitive Snakes 
EDITOR ID any of your 


readers ever shoot 
a snake anywhere but 
in the head? My theory is that the 
snake puts his head in the line of the 
bullet because he hears or sees the bul- 
let coming his way.—J. J. Tobin, Ayer, 
Mass. 


Outdoor Life: 


Inhumanity 


HE other day, Pitts- 
burgh newspapers 
carried a report about 
a factory worker at Manor, Pa., who 
tried to get rid of his hunting dog by 
chaining it to a tree in the woods to die. 
The Western Pennsylvania Humane So- 
ciety had him arrested, and he was fined 
$15 and costs. Sportsmen will feel that 
more drastic punishment should be dealt 
out to a man who could abuse a dog in 
such an inhuman manner.—H. K. Rich- 
ardson, Monessen, Pa. 


And He Used a Rifle 


EDITOR HEN Mr. Lyon, of 
Outdoor Life: Ellinwood, Kan., 

told his tall tale of 
killing more than 300 prairie dogs in 4 
hours he didn’t think twice. He and his 
partner would have shot faster than a 
shot a minute, never missed, and always 
made a clean kill. Anyone, half bright 
in the use of firearms, knows it is a 
tough job always to make clean kills on 
dogs with a .22 and to shoot them with 
machine-gun rapidity. A dozen shots 
will hole up a dog town for 7 minutes to 
2 hours. Ask any dog hunter.—M. L. 
Davis, Menlo, Kan. 


No Catfish, Thanks 


EDITOR HOULD Oscar Had- 
Outdoor Life: lund, who wrote the 

letter, “You Can’t Eat 
Beauty,” come up to my country, and 
take some beautiful brown trout, he will 
find that this fish is not just red spots 
or stick candy, but that every inch of 
him is a fighter.—Ben Muddock, Weber 
City, Vt. 
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VIDENTLY Oscar 

O. Hadlund has nev- 
er really been fishing 
in his life if he can sit down and write 
the letter I have just finished reading in 
“What’s on Your Mind?” He says when 
young trout are fed into streams men 
stand around on the banks and catch 
them while they are still tame. For his 
information, the young trout they put 
back in the streams are from 2 to 3 in. 
long. It also makes me itch to do some- 
thing when somebody says it takes ex- 
pensive tackle for other fish. I would 
like to take Mr. Hadlund fishing in the 
Rogue River or the Umpqua in southern 
Oregon and have him tie into a 2-lb. 
steelhead. He will think his 2-lb. bull- 
head (pardon, I mean catfish) is like 
pulling in so much sausage.—Chas. A. 
Whillock, Jr., Medford, Oreg. 
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RENDEZVOUS WITH ADVENTURE IN THE SILENT PLACES 


Far beyond the end of steel, a hardy band stows 
its equipment aboard a plane for a flight into a 
land still more remote,.thus blazing a trail for 
others to follow. The yarn on the opposite page 


traces the colorful, daring travels of these men 
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Nameless Sheep 
from Nameless Wilds 


N THE lonely mountain top I 

lay and looked down upon a 

group of magnificent moun- 
tain sheep. It is probable that no 
white man had ever climbed to where 
I was. This mountain was not on any 
map. As far as the eye could see, 
stretched unknown mountains and val- 
leys, and in this new country I was 
gazing upon mountain sheep of a spe- 
cies only one man had ever collected 
and reported. Never had I felt a thrill 
to equal this experience. 

Of all North American big game, the 
mountain-sheep ram, with his curling, 
massive horns, has always appealed to 
me as the sportsman’s finest trophy. 
Ever since I was a boy, hunting big 
imaginary beasts with an air rifle, it 
had been my ambition to hunt this 
grandest of game. But I had never 
hoped to find myself, in 1937, not only 
hunting in the virgin wilderness of 
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Canada’s Northwest Territories, but 
within shooting distance of mountain 
sheep virtually new to science. 

I was a member of the Snyder Moun- 
tain Expedition, sponsored by Harry 
Snyder. This had been organized not 
only to survey the Snyder Mountains, 
which he discovered in 1934, but to col- 
lect animals for the National Museum 
of Canada at Ottawa, and the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New 
York City. The survey work was in 
charge of Frederick Lambart, Domin- 
ion Land Surveyor, whom I assisted. 
George G. Goodwin, Assistant Curator 
of Mammals of the American Museum 
of Natural History, supervised the col- 
lecting, and obtained more than 360 
specimens. Col. A. J. (Sandy) Macnab, 


By KARL E. STEIN 


Jr., U. S. Army retired, a big game 
hunter of long and varied experience, 
was another of the party. Jim Ross, of 
Hudson Hope, B. C., was the outfitter 
and guide, and Ted Boynton was the 
cook. Mr. and Mrs. Snyder were with 
the expedition a part of the time. 

It is hard to realize that, on the 
North American continent, thousands 
of square miles remain unsurveyed and 
unexplored. But in the part of Canada 
in which we found ourselves there is an 
area larger than the entire Atlantic 
seaboard, where live fewer families 
than could be accommodated in a dozen 
apartment houses. The few natives, 
decimated by influenza in 1927 and 
1928, stick pretty closely to the trading 
posts. Trappers brave the severe win- 
ters in search of fur, and prospectors 
find their way into the mountains, liv- 
ing on moose and caribou, in their 
search for gold. But they are few, and 
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only they have penetrated that wild 
country. 

There is an indescribable thrill in en- 
tering such an unexplored area. The 
silence and mystery of the unknown 
are almost oppressive. If you should 
dislodge a stone, causing it to roll 
noisily down the mountain side, the 
racket seems appalling. Silence is in 
harmony with the cold, rugged snow- 
capped peaks which stretch endlessly 
into the distance. There man has 
changed nothing. It is a land essential- 
ly as it was 10,000 years ago. 

We went in from Fort Simpson, on 
the Mackenzie River, in Northwest Ter- 
ritories. After a 100-mile trip up the 
Liard River in a thirty-foot power boat, 
we went up the South Nahanni 136 
miles to Virginia Falls. The South Na- 
hanni has a bad name. Trappers tell of 
thirteen men who ascended it and never 
came back. There are deep canyons 
with precipitous walls, through which 
the river rushes with terrible force. We 
were always fighting fast water, and 
made only seven to twelve miles a day 
despite the greatest effort. 

There is one place where the river 
makes a right-angle bend, and the 
waves are eight to ten feet high. Here 
we were nearly wrecked. A big wave 
lifted the stern of the boat out of the 
water, dashed the craft against the 
cliff, and ripped off the motor. Luckily 
the motor was tied to the boat, and so 
was not lost. At Virginia Falls, a mag- 
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nificent spectacle, an air- 
plane met us, and flew us 
to Lake Brentenell, where 
we pitched our tents amid 
myriad snow-capped 
mountains. We were in 
sheep country at last. 

There was plenty of 
game. Col. Macnab and 
Joe, the Indian guide, 
spent their time hunting for caribou, 
moose, mountain goats, black bears, and 
grizzlies. Goats had not previously been 
reported east of the Rockies, and to 
find them here was a surprise. Col. 
Macnab collected five of them for the 
museums. Another surprise was the 
barren-land grizzly, previously thought 
to range only in a coun- 
try far to the east. Sny- 
der shot one of these 
rare animals, as well as 
a big bull moose. Be- 
tween periods of work 
with transit and level, I 
tried to get one of the 
goats which could be 
seen from our camp ev- 
ery morning. They were 
always in the same 
place, about 3,500 feet 
above the camp. Invari- 
ably, and with exasper- 
ating cunning, they 
would wait until I was 
within a few yards of 
shooting distance, then 
disappear. 

The sky was almost 
always overcast, and 
there were only two 
clear days all summer. 
During the day the tem- 
perature averaged be- 
tween sixty and sixty- 
five degrees, usually 
falling to a low of about 
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With a good share of camp on his 
back, the author starts the climb 






fifty during the course of the night. 

At last I had my chance to go after 
sheep. One September morning, we had 
located a number of sheep through the 
binoculars, and at 7 a.m. Joe and I set 
out. I wore leather field boots, whip- 
cord riding trousers, and a woolen shirt. 
A most useful part of my equipment 
was a light parka of Everest cloth. 
When not in use, this could be rolled up 
into a very small packet, and was ex- 
cellent protection against cold winds 
and rain. I took along my camera, a 
Voigtlander Superb with F/3.5 lens. My 
rifle was a .280 Dubiel, especially made 
for Harry Snyder. With this rifle, I 
used 300-grain bullets. 

Stalking sheep is no sport for a par- 
lor sportsman. For 
eight hours, we plodded 
slowly over one ridge 
after another. Luckily, 
after my summer of 
hard work in the open, 
I was in good trim. Even 
so, when we finally 
started up the ridge on 
which we had seen the 
sheep, my breath came 
in gasps and my legs 
seemed leaden. Slowly 
and as quietly as we 
could, we crept up to 
the 3,500-foot-high 
crest. Low scrub helped 
to shield us as we 
peered cautiously over 
the top. Wind-swept 
slopes, littered with 
huge rocks, and broken 
by steep cliffs, dropped 
away to the silver 
thread of a river, far be- 
low. Where were the 
sheep ? There was noth- 
ing living in sight. Was 
that long, exhausting 
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Venturing into an Unexplored Fastness, 


a Party of Surveyors and Naturalists 


Has the Spine-Tingling Luck to Shoot 
Sheep Few White Men Had Ever Stalked 


stalk to prove to have been in vain? 

We lay there, side by side, gradually 
getting back our wind. Our faces were 
stung by a gale which swept over the 
mountain top, a gale that had been 
chilled by its passage over a hundred 
glaciers. Joe’s black eyes examined the 
terrain, inch by inch. Then he gripped 
me by the arm, asking me to look where 
he was looking. There they were—four 
rams—in a little hollow on the side of 
our ridge and only about seventy yards 
away. For the first time, I saw live 
mountain sheep at close range. 

One ram was standing, the others ly- 
ing down, all quietly chewing their cuds 
and all as peaceful as barnyard sheep. 
I was deeply impressed by their proud 
and majestic mien. The standing ram 
had a fine head, with massive horns 
sweeping outward in graceful curves. 
My heart pounded with excitement. 
Photographing them would have been 
easy, but I was afraid to do it. Our 
hunt was for specimens; we had a job 
to do, and the click of the cam- 
era might alarm them and make 
shooting impossible. I tightened 
my grip on the rifle, and started 
to raise it, but had to wait until 
my hand stopped shaking. My 
emotions seemed to stifle me, 
and make it hard for me to 
breathe. I wondered, in a sort 
of panic, if I could calm myself 
sufficiently to shoot. How long 
would those sheep wait? 

Finally, I felt I was ready. In 
the faintest sort of a whisper, 
I told Joe I’d take the standing 
ram, and for him to pick out the 
best of the others: Despite the 
care with which we brought the 
muzzles of our rifles over the top, the 
sentinel ram saw them, and the quiet 
hollow suddenly seemed to boil with 
sheep, scrambling madly to get away. 
I got my sights on the ram I had picked 
out, and fired, but missed. My second 
shot caught him in the shoulder. He 
slowed up, seemed to quiver all over, 
then sprang forward, and went end 
over end down the slope. He was done for. 

I shot at another as it bounded away 
at an angle, finding sure footing as if 
by miracle among the tumbled rocks. 
In my excitement I forgot the first prin- 
ciples of shooting at game below me, 
and was too high with three shots in 
rapid succession. Then I caught my 
ram with the fourth shot, right in the 
middle of a big jump. He landed in a 
heap, and slid down the steep slope in 
rattle of loose rocks and gravel, finally 
coming to a stop on the very edge of a 
precipice. My bullet had caught him in 
mid-air, plowed the full length of the 
body, smashing the lungs, and coming 
out at the chest. 

My sheep were safe, so now I turned 
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to watch Joe. I had heard his rifie while 
I was shooting, but now it was silent. 
He pointed down the slope. 

“Look!” he said. 

There, out of range, was a ram I had 
not previously noticed, angling down 
the mountain. I had thought my first 
ram was the best of the flock, but this 
one, which Joe told me had been hidden 
behind a bowlder, was a true patriarch 
of the mountains. I put my glasses on 
him and wondered at the size of his 
horns. They were huge in circumfer- 
ence, and had an enormous spread. If 
it had only been my luck to have seen 
him in time! 

Joe had killed a ram, which, like 
mine, had rolled down the mountain 
side and finally lodged against a bowl- 
der. Luckily the head was not damaged. 
I then scrambled down the slope to take 
a close look at my trophies. They were 
both Ovis dalli, but black-tailed, the 









































same species Snyder had report- 
ed finding on his first trip. To 
my surprise, my second ram was 
the better of the two. His horns 
measured eleven and a half 
inches in circumference at the 
base, and had an outside curl of 
twenty-seven and a half inches. 

We could not skin the sheep 
where they were, as the ground 
was too steep, so we had to work them 
up the slope to a more level place. We 
took the heads, skins, hind quarters, 
back straps, and several ribs. 

I looked at my watch. It was now 6 
o'clock, and too late to get back to 
camp. It as a cheerless prospect. The 
wind was getting colder, and heavy 
skies promised rain. We had no blan- 
kets or cooking utensils. We must get 
away from that bare mountain top— 
as cold and dismal a camping place as 
you could find—while it was still light. 

The river, far below, seemed to prom- 
ise drinking water and a more sheltered 
camping site. We descended as fast as 
we could with our heavy loads, but 
darkness fell before we could reach it. 
The going was very bad, for, after we 
left the mountain top, we entered thick 
forest, floored with soft muskeg into 
which we sank to our ankles. We stum- 
bled along in the darkness for a while, 
afraid that, at any moment, we’d find 
ourselves tumbling over a cliff. Finally, 
we gave it up. I was heaving like a 
foundered (Continued on page 107) 
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Grab-Bag 


Trout 


WO bucks for the lot!” The salesman had seen 

me pawing through a cardboard box filled with 

odds and ends of fly-rod lures, and came over to 

make the sale. The box was on a bargain table 
littered with all sorts of hunting and fishing gadgets. 
The lures in the box were not mounted on cards, or 
tucked neatly in envelopes. You couldn’t tell what they 
were, where they came from, or what they were intended 
to do. Some were gaudy nightmares. Others were neat 
and competent-looking. 

“What are they, anyway?” I asked. 

“Who can tell?’’ he answered. “Their boxes and cards 
are lost. Some sold as high as $1 each. Some are for 
bass, some for trout. Some probably are good, others 
may be lousy. But, if you get half a dozen good ones 
out of it, you’re ahead of the game.” 

I’m a sucker for bargains, and I couldn’t resist. Snow 
was falling lazily outside the sporting-goods store, the 
streets were ankle deep in slush, but opening day for 
trout was only a week off. Opening day in our state is a 
bedlam. The streams are all messed up with fishermen 
who should know better, cars are parked thickly by the 
roadsides, every one has the sniffles, and the few trout 
caught in the high, cold water taste of hatchery liver. 


The author sprawls out on , 
Nevertheless, I’ve usually been out with the other sub- 


the cold earth to grunt 


as he tugs on his waders normals, wielding a fly rod with my right hand, and 


Lou ties on a favorite lure—a March 
Brown. Though he is a veteran angler, 
his choice failed to produce the fish 


Lowell hooks his father's hat 
on the back cast, and time out 
is called until it is released 
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The author gets in a bit of fast action as 
he keeps his rod up with his left hand and 
slips the long-handled landing net under 
the fighting trout with his right. Below, a 
view of the author's catch, as he measures 
his best one—a fourteen-inch brook trout 






Usually opening day meant only raw winds, icy 
water, and poor fishing, but a handful of odd 


lures made this one an unforgettable occasion 


By ALLEN PARSONS 


dabbing at my nose with a handkerchief 
held in my left. Now and then I catch 
trout. The last time I fell a victim to 
this periodic madness, I swore, “Never 
again.”” So now, as I watched the sales- 
man wrap up that grab bag of lures, I 
found myself speculating as to whether 
one or two would be sure-fire early in 
the season, when flies don’t do so well. 
But not around opening day. No, sir! 
They would be tried a little later. 

Lou dropped around the evening be- 
fore opening day. The snow had melted 
on the lawns of our pleasant suburb, but 
I heard the tinkle of breaking ice as his 
car rolled into the driveway. Winter was 
stubborn, and didn’t want to let go. 

“I stopped at the tackle store on the 
way over. There were a dozen men in- 
side buying flies, leaders, and even dry- 
fly oil,”’ he said. 

“Just because the law says you may 
fish for trout, beginning tomorrow, a 
lot of anglers think it means you must,” 
I answered. 

“T’ll bet the thermometer is down be- 
low 30 tonight,” said Lou. ‘That isn’t 
trout-fishing weather. It’s  fishing- 
through-the-ice weather.” 

“Opening day isn’t any fun any more, 
even when the weather’s good,” I ob- 
served. “Too many fishermen.” 

“Right!” agreed Lou, emphatically. 
‘Once in a while you hit it right, though. 
Remember a year or two ago when we 
made that nice catch? It was warmer 
then, though. Boy, did they hit!” His 
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blue eyes kindled at the 
memory. 

“We certainly had a 
swell time.’’ My resolu- 
tion began to crumble. 
“After all, it’s kind of fun 
to get out in the open 
again.” 

Wesatandsmoked, and 
looked at one another 
without speaking. Lou 
broke the silence. 

“Could the kid go?” 

“Why not? I'll get him 
excused from school. 
That’s better than play- 
ing hookey, as I did when 
I was a boy.” 

“It’s settled, then. I'll 
be around about 6 a. m. 
Bring ear muffs,’’ Lou 
called in parting. 

I remembered my bar- 
gain box, got it out, and 
began to look it over. 
Those that obviously were 
bass bugs, I dumped in- 
to my tackle box. Those 
that might be trout lures 
I looked over with criti- 
cal eye. There were some 
that could appeal only to 
trout of backward intel- 
ligence and limited expe- 
rience. Some would float, 
others were underwater 
(Continued on page 79) 





Lowell opens his creel and proudly displays four trout. As 
the author had seven, he let the boy fish with his magic lure 
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ID you ever try sleeping, 
after a weary day in the brush, to the 
incessant yapping of a coyote? If you 
have, you'll agree that the experience 
is one calculated to produce nervous 
breakdowns. Perhaps you've even wan- 
dered about camp in your shirt tail, 
trying for a bead on one of these elu- 
sive Satans of the night. 

If you've escaped this doleful ex- 
perience, perhaps you've been awakened 
around 2 a. m. to find a furry some- 
thing standing on your chest, in a rear- 
foremost posture, smack in front of 
your stupefied eyes. If you have, you 
know that even a sleeping bag is of 
little value when the shot is fired. I 
know, for it happened to me once, and 
the least I can say is that my strange 
bedfellow used a very vile perfume, in- 
deed. But more of him later. 

If you've been fortunate enough to 
miss experiences such as these, don’t 
congratulate yourself too quickly. Your 
turn probably will come, if you get 
around much in the open, for it is esti- 
mated that there are 2,000,000 coyotes 
and 3,000,000 skunks abroad today in 
the Western part of the United States. 
And they’re doing quite well for them- 
selves, too, with a birth rate of twenty 
percent yearly. 

From the days of the old wilderness 
trappers and buffalo hunters down to 
the present, outdoorsmen have been 
agreed that both these villains of wood 
and field are untouchables, and some- 
thing should be done about them, but, 
so far, no one has found a reliable 
method for insuring a night’s rest in 
the open. 

The coyote has been hunted relent- 
lessly by poison, trap, gun, and dog— 
even with automobiles and airplanes— 
without lessening his numbers materi- 
ally. In fact, there are not only more 
coyotes today than there were fifty 
years ago, but the breed is broadening 
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Villains of Wood 


IF THE COYOTE AND SKUNK ARE SKILLED AT 


its range and extending its 
deviltry into new territory, 
which, in some cases, is al- 
most in the shadow of 
great cities. 

As for skunks, civiliza- 
tion is the thing the breed 
likes best. The skunk has 
always considered human 
habitation as his happy 
hunting ground. So don’t 
be surprised, if your home 
is located anywhere except 
in the center of a great 
city, to discover this crea- 
ture under your house some 
night. He could live there 
for years without your 
all knowledge or consent. He’s 

just that clever. 

Despite all the effort expended 
against them in the last century, the 
fact remains that these two night 
prowlers are the only two species of 
wild animals that have outwitted the 
ingenuity of trappers and hunters. 
Does this mean that man is licked in 
his fight to exterminate these pests? 

The coyote commonly is branded as 
a coward, a sneak, and the lowest of 
all vermin. But is this actually true? 
Many old-timers think different. First, 
is the coyote a natural coward? The 
answer now is, “Yes,” but, in the days 
of the fur traders, the coyote evinced 
little fear of man. He followed the 
trappers boldly, and didn’t hesitate to 
stand out in relief on ridges. Often he 
would come into camp and take what 
he wanted, even in broad day. His pelt 
and meat were of no value, so he went 
unmolested by the Indians. When the 
buckskin adventurers came into the 
country, they paid the coyote little 
heed, so the beast had slight cause to 
develop caution. 

However, as the gold seekers moved 
westward, coyote shooting became their 
only diversion from the hard labors of 
the trail. The sport also kept their 
marksmanship in good form, a skill 
which might be required at any mo- 
ment to preserve life itself. So, be- 
cause of his uselessness and constant 
presence, the coyote became the uni- 
versal target of the pioneer riflemen. 

The species began to decline at an 
appalling rate, but the experience was 
educating the remainder in the art of 
survival. In common with the great 
white bear and the buffalo, the annihi- 
lation of the coyote appeared certain. 
However, this member of the dog 
family possessed something which his 
contemporaries lacked, and he evolved 


ARE POSITIVE GENIUSES AT DEFEATING HIS 


into one of the most elusive animals 
with which man has ever coped. 

Reluctantly, we are forced to a cer- 
tain grudging admiration for a beast 
which was able to meet the challenge 
of man, and not only avoid the anni- 
hilation which threatened his species, 
but developed such cleverness in the 
fight for survival that his numbers 
actually have increased steadily despite 
the desperate fight that is constantly 
waged against him. 

The coyote, however, no matter how 
clever and elusive he has become, al- 
ways will be classed as vermin. For 
he is by nature death on chickens, and, 
like the wolf, the fox, the raccoon, and 
the bobcat, he does much damage to 
game birds and deer. Too, because of 
his numbers and his stealth, the coy- 
ote is a serious menace to sheep. Mut- 
ton is one of this beast’s favorite 
articles of diet, especially of female 
coyotes during April, May, and June, 
when they are raising litters. 

A female coyote, with pups, will get 
food for them even if she has to walk 
right in a farmyard to kill it. Chickens, 
ducks, turkeys, and sheep fall prey to 
her slavering jaws. Her first kill teaches 
her that a sheep is a very stupid and 
helpless animal. Often a sheep won't 
even bleat, giving up without a strug- 
gle while the killer eats a meal out of 
its hind quarters. 

So wily are coyotes that a hungry 
vixen can slit the jugular vein of a 
sheep, in the midst of a herd and often 
under the watchful eye of the herder’s 
dog, and drink the blood flowing from 
the slashed vein. After the sheep’s 
death, the wary killer gorges herself 
to capacity, and slinks away to her 
den, where she empties the contents of 
her stomach as predigested mutton for 
her young. When they are older, she 
takes fresh meat to them. 

The coyote is a devil, seems to be 
proud of it, and expects to be treated 
as such. Still, even such a devil as he 
has some good traits which can’t be 
disputed. He is strictly a monogamous 
animal, and that is something when 
viewing the marriage vow from a Hol- 
lywood standpoint. He takes his mate 
for better or worse, and remains faith- 
ful to her until death parts them. He 
helps provide for, and attends to, his 
young with the same care as the female. 

And the coyote has a sense of humor. 
It has always been noted for the games 
it plays, and there’s no denying it is a 
practical joker. One of the favorite 
tricks is to coax a dog from the pro- 
tection of its home, and, at a safe 
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ANNOYING OUTDOORSMEN, THEY 
EFFORTS TO WIPE THEM OUT 


distance from human interference, give 
it a sound thrashing. 

Cutting the picket ropes of horses is 
another of the creature’s devilish tricks, 
and he will chortle with glee if he can 
keep a lonely wayfarer awake by his 
nearness and his incessant yapping. 
When I was a boy in Oklahoma, I re- 
call seeing a coyote sledding along at 
the end of a snorting steer’s tail. The 
longhorn stopped at frequent intervals, 
but, before he could kick, or whirl and 
gore his tormentor, the coyote would 
release the tortured tail, leap away a 
short distance, and sit, lolling and 
grinning at the bellowing beast. 

That other arch enemy of a restful 
night in the open—the jaunty little 
skunk—may not disturb your sleep as 
often as the coyote, but, when he does, 
it’s one of those things you never forget. 

It was once my misfortune to be 
awakened in the middle of a cold, 
dark, October night by one of these 
prowlers. It had sauntered boldly into 
my tent and perched itself upon the 
foot of my sleeping bag. Being in a 
half-conscious state, I stupidly gave it 
a kick. What happened then was in- 
stantaneous, and remains one of the 
horrible experiences of my life. 

Of course, such experiences don’t oc- 
cur every night in the brush, or to all 
who go out in the open. But, when it 
does happen, once is quite enough for a 
lifetime. I know. However, it was my 
own fault. I was the aggressor. I asked 


Robbing bee hives is 
a favorite trick of 
skunks. These beasts 
thump their feet at 
the entrance to the 
hive, and, when this 
brings out the bees, 
the skunks ect them 


for it, and far be it from any skunk 
to fail to dish it out when you plant a 
kick on his anatomy. 

The skunk is always a peaceful ani- 
mal. He will not take the offensive. 
On the contrary, he must know, or 
think he knows, that his life is in 
jeopardy before he defends his right 
to live. Too, he fights strictly in the 
open. Unlike the human gangster, he 
never deliberately shoots without warn- 
ing, or in the back. 

For some years now, a pair of spot- 
ted skunks have raised families be- 
neath the floor of my cabin in the 
Sierra Nevadas. On moonlit nights, I 
have watched them play under my 
window, and often, when I’ve left my 
door open, they have entered the cabin 
and eaten food from my hands. Several 
times, the proud parents have marched 





The coyote was sledding along at the end 
of a snorting steer's tail. The longhorn 
stopped at frequent intervals, but then 
the coyote would release its hold, dash 
a safe distance, and grin at that steer 
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their babies into my presence in a most 
docile and trusting manner. We all 
became friends, and none of us was 
ever the worse for the association. 

The question, ‘“‘Why are the protec- 
tive markings of the skunk mostly up- 
on its back?” has been asked often. 
Many naturalists and sportsmen have 
refrained from answering it. The solu- 
tion has seemed simple to me, since 
the only deadly enemy of the skunk is 
the great horned owl. It is this: The 
skunk needs protective markings only 
on its back because its only enemy 
always approaches from above the little 
beast. From concealment in trees, T have 
found it very difficult to follow the 
movements of a skunk on the ground. 

The coyote, fox, badger, and bobcat 
often destroy the young of the skunk, be- 
cause the musk sacs aren’t sufficiently 
developed in the young- 
sters for full protection. 
But, when the skunk is 
full-grown, every liv- 
ing thing, including 
the lowly reptile, will, 
with rare exceptions, 
give him right of way. 

Due to the fact that 
the skunk is shunned 
by all kinds of life, ex- 
cept the horned owl, he 
has become torpid and 
indifferent toward his 
neighbors and _ sur- 
roundings. He is even 
considered a stupid ani- 
mal by casual observ- 
ers, but there is much 
cunning in his ways 
when you study him a 
little. 

For instance, one of 
his favorite sports is 
robbing bees’ nests; not 
so much for the honey 
as for the bees them- 
selves, especially the 
grubs. The skunk soon 
discovered that, (Con- 
tinued on page 74) 
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Marvin supplies a dark background for one of the ptarmigans 


HEN packing into the 
rugged game country of 
western Canada, I always 
feel regret when I am coaxed 
into leaving behind a favorite scatter 
gun. And that regret often approaches 
despair when, in the back country, we 
jump great numbers of grouse. A few 
snapshots at these feathered bombshells 
are like wine to a body that is weary 
and stiff from hunting larger game. 

But, before you start out, your mind 
is filled with grizzly, moose, caribou, 
and other big game; and the possibility 
of supplementary sport from wild 
chickens seems too insignificant to be 
of interest. Too, the guide says the 
country is tough—steep, swampy, and 
with bad windfalls—and the pack 
horses won't be able to handle big loads. 

Sure, there'll be grouse shooting— 
but no need for a shotgun. He'll take 
along an old .22 rifle with which to 
knock their heads off. Woodsmen of the 
North are more inclined to look upon 
a grouse as an important ingredient of 
mulligan than as game with sporting 
possibilities. 

And you, too, are likely to be con- 
vinced that it is quite impractical to 
pack a shotgun. So it remains behind, 
but you probably carry its weight in 
superfluous, heavy, rifle cartridges. Oh, 
you'll have chicken in the pan all right, 
and the guide’s .22 isn’t the only means 
of getting it. There will be times when 
you'll “test out” your heavy rifles by 
attempting to shoot the eye out of some 
grouse. But, without a shotgun, you 
are missing some of the grandest up- 
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land-bird shooting 
that man may 
know. Too often 
this has happened 
to my parties. 

But we live and 
learn. Marvin Mil- 
ler and I planned 
a trip into the Gold 
Range of British 
Columbia. Not 
much chance for 
willow ptarmigan, 
or willow grouse as 
it is sometimes 
called, in the high 
country where we 
planned to go, but 
we knew there 
would be Richard- 
son’s grouse, locally 
called blue grouse, 
and, of course, the 
unwary Franklin’s 
grouse, or fool 
hens. So, we took our shotguns, al- 
though our primary purpose was to 
hunt big game. 

Our bird-shooting equipment was 
very light. Marvin’s was a single-bar- 
reled .410, and I chose a 20 gauge pump, 
which I plugged so that it permitted 
only two shots, thus complying with 
Canadian game regulations. 

Up the North Thompson Valley, we 
found our guide, a diminutive Pole, 
named Jack Maciejko. As we sorted 


our equipment for the pack trip, Jack 
warned: 

“I’ve only got two horses, so we'll 
have to go easy on the heavy stuff. 





ee F- eat h cre d 


YOU NEVER WORRY ABOUT CARIBOU WHEN 
PTARMIGANS ARE PLENTIFUL AND YOU 
HAVE A SHOTGUN. YOU ARE TOO BUSY 


We've got to take horse feed, because 
there may be snow, and our own grub 
is going to take up a lot of space. But 
I guess we have room for this little 
.22 for chickens.” 

“Leave the .22, Jack,” I ordered. 
“Marvin is taking a .410 shotgun and 
I've got a light 20 gauge. Both will 
pack easily.” 

“But the shells are too heavy,” Jack 
argued. 


zi LL we want is two boxes apiece,”’ 
I replied. ‘“We’ll just leave out 
that weight in potatoes.” 

“You're the captain,” said the guide, 
shaking his head. 

Despite the addition of our scatter 
guns, the horses were not heavily 
loaded, and no grub had to be omitted. 
Our way led up what seemed to be end- 
less slopes of spruce, hemlock, and 
quaking aspen—the home of the willow 
ptarmigan. But, where in previous sea- 
sons they had been extremely abundant, 
we saw only an odd bird. 

Marvin and I had a feeling that per- 
haps our shotguns and shells might be 
excess baggage after all. Certainly we 
could not foresee that we were in for 
an exceptional treat because of that 
equipment. We were to have an 
opportunity of hunting the rare white- 
tailed ptarmigan, whose habitat gen- 
erally is above timber line and whose 
plumage changes from a mottled gray 
in summer to pure white in winter. 
These birds are not an unusual sight 
to trappers and explorers, but these 
adventurers rarely bother with bird 
guns, so sport shooting of the white- 





With mists hanging over the Gold Range pecks, Marvin tries a shot with his little .410 
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Snowba | Is By PAUL W. GARTNER 


A pair of blue grouse on the 
way to camp with Marvin. They 
made good targets even in the 
mist. Below, ptarmigan tracks 
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tailed ptarmigan must be considered a 
rare thrill, particularly under the curi- 
ous conditions which marked our hunt. 

Snow struck us the second day out. 
At first, it was very fine and intermit- 
tent, but, as we approached 6,000 feet 
elevation, the fall became feathery and 
continuous. We thought surely, in early 
October, during that mild 
period so often called Indian 
summer, snow would not 
continue. But for two days it 
blotted out the picturesque 
scenery, and, by the time we 
reached our timber-line desti- 
nation, the white mantle was 
twenty or more inches deep, 
making hiking laborious. 
However, we were fortunate 
enough to find an old cabin 
for shelter. 

We had come up into the 
high country after mountain 
caribou, but the snow made 
our search hopeless. Not only 
was it difficult to cover much 
country without snowshoes, 
but the caribou had been 
driven into lower plateaus, 
where, Jack said, it was im- 
possible to take the horses; 
and we had not brought 
back-packing equipment. So 
we did little more than wait 
for the snow to melt but, instead of 
melting, more fell every day for a week. 

We didn’t even get a buck for camp 
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Contrast. A ptarmigan 
and a big, blue cock 





meat, and the grouse seemed to have 
deserted the ridges. Only an odd blue 
or fool hen furnished us with insufficient 
meat during the first seven days on the 
Gold Range. Then it thawed heavily 
one night. In the morning, there were 
less than ten inches of snow on the 
level, and around the spruces and brush 
patches there were bare spots. There 
were huckleberries and grass. tops 
showing above the snow, which was 
well for the horses, since the oats we 
had packed were almost 
gone. 

Before we set out, a curi- 
ous fog settled over the 
range, and we were further 
surprised to see a fine snow 
adding to the density of the 
curling mist. Shouldering 
our rifles, we started out. 

We were scarcely 200 
paces from the shack when 
Jack stopped suddenly and 
pointed ahead. Four blue 
grouse were feeding on buds 
or berries that the thaw 
had exposed. Marvin and I 
hurried back to the cabin, 
where he got his .410, and 
I relinquished my .30/06 for 
the 20 bore. 

Grouse of remote places 
are not very wild, as a rule, 
and these four were no ex- 
eeptions. Our advance was 
along a trail which we had 
made to a bald ridge about 
a half mile distant. Taking advantage 
of sparse cover, we approached within 


sixty feet before the game took flight. 


On rustling wings they lifted, heading 
toward some spruces, about 400 yards 
down the slope. Marvin fired his single 
shot quickly, while I followed with two 
in rapid succession. Two birds coasted 
headlong to the snow, a husky rooster 
and a hen. The second hen had van- 
ished in the mist, but the other cock 
perched in the top of a high spruce, and 
we couldn’t get him to fly. Jack finally 
drew a bead with his 8 mm. Mauser, and 
a few seconds later the grouse fell at 
our feet, beheaded by a 236-grain bullet. 
We hung our birds in plain sight near 
the well-beaten path, then continued 
toward the bald ridge. There were nu- 
merous grouse tracks in the snow, and, 
as the fine snow was still falling, we 
knew the trails were fresh. We decided 
to track the grouse down as we would 
caribou or deer. Fog rolled erratically 
around us, and sometimes visibility was 
good for several hundred yards, but 
more often we were straining to see. 


SERIES of three-toed tracks led 
us to a clump of scrub spruces 
which were surrounded by brush. No 
deer trail was ever followed with great- 
er enthusiasm. We were just preparing 
to kick this cover when five or six blues 
thundered forth. Again three shots 
blasted the foggy silence. But only one 
grouse fell—one at which I had fired 
both shells. Marvin followed them up, 
however, and finally killed two hens. I 
jumped another big cock, but a screen 
of vegetation prevented a shot. We 
plowed back to the open trail and trav- 
eled on up the ridge. 
Perhaps you (Continued on page 76) 
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| was swinging for the cast when the raft was 
shaken suddenly as if by a convulsion. Before 
| could move to prevent it, there was a flash 
of fins and tail and that bass was in mid-air 
















HERE is no sport which lends 

itself better to the cultivation 

of good fellowship than the 

grand pastime of angling. 
Anglers, like the Colonel’s Lady 
and Judy O’Grady, are all the same 
under the skin. If you have fished, 
you know what I mean. When you 
see a man with a Black Gnat or a 
Silver Doctor in his hat, a rod un- 
der his arm, or a can of worms and 
a reed pole in his hands, you feel a 
heartwarming kinship whether you 
ever saw him before or not. In 
such a case, a simple word of greet- 
ing is sufficient to form an immedi- 
ate friendship. 

That’s how I met Martin. Martin 
knows all there is to know about 
an airplane. He knows it so well, 
in fact, that he probably could ease 
a trimotored ship down in a gold- 
fish pond, or make a three-point 
landing on a tennis court. 

Martin had been trying out a 
new ship, and, in the course of his 
travels, discovered a puddle of 


Martin was particularly proud of this fine bass, 
the largest of all the fish taken from the raft 
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Balancing himself with a paddle on the temperamental 
raft, Martin held up his catch so we could admire it 









BASS 


from a 


Ratt 


water surrounded by trees and marsh 
grass. Being a fisherman, he made a 
mental map of its location. That was 
the week before I met him. 

I was down at the creek landing, try- 
ing to decide whether I should go bass 
fishing or go home and mow the lawn, 
when a car skidded to a stop beside the 
creek. The driver slipped from under 
the steering wheel and sauntered over 
to where I was propped against a 
bridge railing. 

“Looks like good bass water,” he said. 

“It is,” I replied. 

“I got an outboard in the car there. 
If I had a boat, I'd go fishing.” 

“There’s my boat,” I replied. “Go on 
and fish.” 

He accepted the invitation at once. 

“Stop by my place when you come 
in,” I said as he shoved off, “and let me 
know how you made out.” 

He stopped in late that afternoon 
with a couple of small bass on his 
string, and a smile on his face. 

“Thanks for the boat. I'll be wanting 
it again, if you don’t mind.” 
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Hidden ponds give up their fighting bronze-backs 


only when a flyer-angler provides the right boat 


By RUPERT E. WEST 


Then he began to paw through his 
tackle box, looking over his lures. 

“You know,” he said, “I was flying 
over this way the other day and I saw 
a puddle of water off there in the marsh, 
and I just wondered if there were fish 
in it.”” Then he described the place. 

“T found that pond on a deer hunt 
several years ago. There are fish in it 
all right, but there’s no boat in there, 
and it’s too far to portage one,” I said. 

“I’ve got an idea,’ he said, and 
climbed into his car and drove away. 

It was early morning a week later 
before he turned up again. 

“Let’s do some exploring for bass,” 
he said. He pointed to a bundle of yel- 
low rubber piled on the back of his car. 
“We can fish that pond.” 

I figured that he had a pair of wading 
pants, and, knowing that the pond 
wasn’t very deep, I hustled off for my 
fishing tackle. Stopping on our way to 
the creek landing, we got Tully to go 
with us. Tully is a lad who’s an expert 
at paddling a skiff for bass fishing. 

At the creek landing, Martin un- 
loaded the outboard and brought out 
his pile of rubber. It is about three 
miles from the creek landing to the 
river, and, as the water was a little 
thick for bass in the creek, 
we didn’t do any fishing 
until we reached the river. 

Once in the river, the 
outboard was tilted over 
the stern, and we began 
fishing the marshy shore 
line. Martin was using a 
top-water lure, which he 
said had landed many a 
big one in Florida. I used 
a single-hook bucktail af- 
fair. We fished for more 
than a mile without get- 
ting a rise. Upon reaching 
the mouth of the creek, 
which made its way 
through the marshland to 
within 500 yards of the 
landlocked pond, we 
changed our lures. Martin 
switched to a rubber gadg- 
et, while the only change 
I made was to add a strip 
of fly-rod pork rind to the 
bucktail I was using. 

Martin got a rise in the 
creek, but struck too late 
and missed the fish. This 
bass evidently was hun- 
gry, for he struck at my 
lure when it was within 
ten feet of the skiff. I felt 
the pull, struck hard, and 
hooked him. 

A nice bigmouth, weigh- 
ing two pounds, lay flop- 
ping in the boat as a result 
of Tully’s skillful handling 
of the landing net. We 
felt better. Our elation 
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was short-lived, however, for we fished 
that creek to its end without getting 
another rise. 

“Paddle ashore, over near that scrub 
cypress. That’s the nearest point to the 
pond,” I instructed Tully. 

We beached the skiff on the marsh. 
It wasn’t exactly a floating marsh, but 
it shook for several yards around us as 
we walked over it toward the pond. We 
had to be careful about stepping into 
muskrat holes, too. Martin had the 
bundle of rubber; Tully had a paddle 
and the landing net; and I had the 
camera and tackle. 

The saw grass was waist-high in 
places, but after some hard going we 
finally reached the pond. We were a 
very tired trio, and rested several min- 
utes before Martin started unrolling 
the bundle of rubber. When he had it 
spread out, I saw it was not a pair of 
wading pants at all. It looked more like 
a deflated giant inner tube. 

Martin dragged out an oversize bi- 
cycle pump that had been tucked away 
in a compartment of the strange con- 
traption, and began pumping air into it. 
As it began to take shape, I read in big 
letters on the side—‘ONE MAN 
RAFT.” Martin kept pumping, and the 


more air he pumped, the more the de- 
vice resembled a giant inner tube. That 
thing had more patches on it than a 
tenant farmer’s shirt. 

“What are you going to do with that 
thing?” I asked. 

“T’ll show you.” 

Tully and I gave him a lift with the 
pumping, and, finally, Martin thumped 
the contraption, as a Negro thumps a 
watermelon to tell when it’s ripe, and 
said, “She’s O.K.” 

I lifted the thing up. It didn’t weigh 
more than six pounds. Martin placed 
it in the pond, and started getting 
aboard. Well, sir, I've walked on feather 
beds when I was a kid, and I’ve walked 
on those tricky gadgets in “crazy 
houses” at the beaches, but I’ve never 
seen any such antics as that raft put 
on when Martin tried to get aboard. He 
fell all over it, but finally managed to 
get settled, and we passed him his fish- 
ing tackle and paddle. One stroke of 
the paddle, and he went sailing off like 
a feather in a breeze. 

He was about twenty feet from shore 
when he laid his paddle across his knees 
and picked up his casting rod.’ Before 
he could make a cast, he was fifty feet 
from shore and heading out across that 
pond at a fast clip. Martin dropped his 
tackle, grabbed the paddle, and tried 
for a sounding, but the pond had a soft 
bottom and the paddle didn’t stop him. 
There was nothing for him to do but 
paddle like the devil until he could 
reach a bush (Continued on page 120) 





Tully, the guide, holds the inflated raft 
easily with one arm. At the left, Tully is 
displaying the fine string of bass caught 
by the party in the remote, unfished ponds 
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TAPIRS FOR A LONG 


These Prospectors Knew the Thrill of Finding Gold, 
and Believed That No Other Could Surpass It, But 
That Was Before They’d Hunted These Strange Beasts 


ICHO was a fugitive from 
the law and had been for 
fifteen years. In all that 
time, he had left the Rio 

Patuca in eastern Honduras only once. 
That was to go out and steal the wom- 
an who was now his wife. Their three 
children had been born and raised on 
the river. 

Nicho’s years of hiding along the riv- 
er were not popular with travelers or 
the law, but they gave him a chance to 
become a first-class river man. He and 
his family spent their time floating 
down the river, then poling and hauling 
their boat upstream again. They knew 
all the tricks of the turbulent stream, 
when the flood crest would come, where 
and when the turtles laid their eggs on 
the sandy playas, when the iguanas 
were nesting in their caves. 

I hired Nicho as guide and mentor, 
to be our ambassador in case we en- 
countered other outlaws, to help locate 
food, and, I hoped, to locate some placer 
gold. 

Nicho would sit and fondle my little 
.22 High Power rifle, but, when Bill, my 
partner, let him take his 20 gauge shot- 
gun after turkeys, then Nicho was 
ready to die, for the earth held nothing 
more for him to wish for. The first 
time I killed a deer with the .22, Nicho 
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By TRACY RICHARDSON 


would hardly believe it, as it was a 
200-yard shot. 

“Senor, will the rifle kill a danto?” 

“TI think so, Nicho,’’ I answered truth- 
fully. I had never tried it on tapirs. 

“Danto hide makes fine guaraches,”’ 
said Nicho. ‘The skin is very thick and 
tough. My old shotgun is not strong 
enough to kill the animal. Senor, let’s 
hunt the danto.” 

I had no need of the sandals Nicho 
called guaraches, and, in all my explor- 
ations in tropical America, I had never 
heard of anyone’s hunting the tapir. I 
knew few persons who had ever seen 
one and fewer still who had ever killed 
one. 

“How will we kill a danto?” I asked. 

For a moment, Nicho looked puzzled. 
Then he answered: “We'll just float 
down the river in the morning, and, 
when the danto 
comes down to 
drink, or eat the 
grass along the 
banks, we'll kill it.”’ 

“Are they dan- 
gerous?” I asked. 
For a full minute, 
he pondered. Twice 
he started to an- 
swer, but fell silent. 

“Senor,” he said 


after a time, “I don’t know. They will 
kill dogs. They are very powerful, and 
they go through the bush like it was 
grass. They don’t go by a path like the 
deer or the wild pigs, and their hides 
are so thick the thorns don’t hurt 
them.” 

“We'll try it, Nicho,’” I told him. 
“We'll get a hide, and you can make 
guaraches for the whole family.” 

Thus began our hunt for tapirs. 
Every morning we would be out at day- 
light or earlier. Silently Nicho would 
pole the dugout down the river, peering 
intently through the rising mists for a 
sight of a coveted danto. Ashore we 
found plenty of the three-toed tracks. 
We saw where they had been eating 
grass along the river, and where they 
had slid down steep, muddy banks. I 
found one place where a tapir had come 
over a rather steep cliff, sliding down 
the rocks, breaking them loose, and ex- 
posing a vein of gold-bearing quartz 
that assayed $20 of gold to the ton. 

Morning after morning, we hunted 
without sighting or hearing a tapir. 
Nicho scratched his head. “Every day 
I see danto on the river,” he com- 
plained, “but with my old shotgun I 


















The party unloads 
the boats for the 
portage around 
the rapids. The 
lightened boats 
floated through 


Poling the boat 
up Patuca River 
where the current 
is too swift for 
paddlers to make 
forward progress 
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could not kill them. Now we have a 
fine gun, where are they?” 

“Let’s try our luck with the dogs in 
the brush,’’ I proposed. I had my Aire- 
dale, a fine animal that had been raised 
in northern Canada and had learned 
caution hunting black bears. Nicho and 
his family had six curs, dogs that were 
wise to the ways of the brush and 
could do plenty of barking when game 
stirred. 

Nicho was not enthusiastic, however. 
He apparently did not relish leaving the 
water. Finally, when Bill told him he 
could use his shotgun, loaded with a 
7g-ounce ball, he could no longer resist. 

First we located a place where tracks 
on shore and on the slides indicated 
tapirs were plentiful and, judging by 
the size of the toe marks, big. We 
made camp, and Nicho put his family 
to gathering turtle eggs and searching 
for bananas and sugar cane that grew 
here and there along the river. Then 
Nicho and I took the dogs and went 
into the bush, back toward the low hills 
where he said the tapirs slept during 
the heat of the day. 

It was slow going. We had to cut 
every foot of our way with machetes. 
Every time a limb brushed against us, 
it would leave a thousand or so tiny 
ticks, which sucked our blood and grew 
fat. But I enjoyed the job in spite of 
the hard work and the ticks, for, as we 
struggled ahead, Nicho pointed out to 
me the wonders of the bush—vines that 
could be used for ropes, a strange tree 
whose fibrous bark can be pounded and 
made into cloth. There were palms 
that could be used for food, and wild 
yucca that made a fine substitute for 
potatoes. 

Black howler monkeys screamed at 
us from the top limbs of giant mahog- 
any trees, and we saw trees festooned 
with gaudy macaws, plumed in every 
color of the rainbow, but with voices 
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Nicho, the guide, and his fomily taking it easy in one of the 
camps in which they stayed during the hunt for gold and tapirs 
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like a crow witha bad case of tonsilitis. 

Back and forth through the jungle 
we worked, sweating and swinging our 
machetes, cursing the ticks and the 
heat. Then we made our way back to 
the river, taking with us what game 
we had managed to pick up, wild fruit, 
edible roots, and palm hearts. 

Next we tried to send the dogs into 
the bush, intending to 
stay outside to shoot, 
but they would not 
venture a foot into 
that dense jungle with- 
out us, so in we 
plunged again. Sud- 
denly we heard a new 
note in the frantic 
barking of the dogs 
in full chase. 

“Danto!” exclaimed 
Nicho, but just then 
the cry of a dog in 
pain or terror, came 
to our ears, and Nicho 
added, “Or maybe ti- 
gre.” And he held the 
shotgun tensely in 
front of him. 

As fast as we could 
cut our way, we hur- 
ried toward the sound. 
Presently we came to 
a place where the bush 
was beaten down, and 
found a dead dog, hor- 
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One of the huge tapirs killed by the party while searching for gold on the jungle river 


ribly mangled. Nicho lifted the dog 
and cried over it, vowing vengeance on 
the danto. 

There was no doubt that the killer 
was a tapir, for in the soft loam were 
the three-toed tracks, and their size 
told us the beast was big. We tried to 
follow the trail through the bush, but 
we could not make it without swinging 
our machetes. 

I had always marveled at the way a 
big bull moose, with a five-foot spread 
of horns, could move at full speed 
through a cedar swamp without a 
sound, and now I was more astounded 
at the tapir’s method of penetrating the 
jungle. It made plenty of noise, but in 
some strange manner it could crash 
through the bushes without breaking 
them down. The brush sprang back in- 
to place after its passage, just as dense 
as before. 

The spent dogs finally came back to 
us, and we sat down to let them rest a 
few minutes before heading back to- 
ward the river. 

My Airedale had been trained to still- 
hunting. It was his habit to lie at my 
feet, and, by the faintest of growls, in- 
dicate the approach of any kind of ani- 
mal. Now, as he lay resting, I heard 
his faint growl and he turned his head 
toward me. There wasn’t a sound that 
I could hear. The native dogs were 
quiet, possibly asleep, and Nicho was 
contentedly (Continued on page 112) 
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] The author gets off a 
workmanlike cast with 
a double-taper line, but 
the inevitable downward 
hump in the line can be 
seen just a few feet in 
front of the rod tip. If 
the cast is a long one, 
the tendency is for the 
line to strike the water 
before the fly alights, 
creating a cast known 
as the “grasshopper’’ 








Another cast with the double-taper. Here the angler is using a fairly 
short length of line, but the hump, caused by the final impulse of the 
rod tip, is still seen, though it is not so pronounced as with a longer line 





O YOU know what your line does while it is 
in the air? Not where it goes, but what it 
actually does? What positions and curves 
and, for that matter, what angles it assumes 

at various stages between the pick-up and the com- 
pleted cast? I used to think I knew where my line 
was and what it was doing at all times. Then, last 
spring we decided to find out exactly what was hap- 
pening, by taking photographs of the various stages 
of the cast. The information we gained from those 


pictures was as surprising as it was instructive. 


The introduction of the tapered line has been, 
without doubt, a great boon to the fly-fisherman. 
With it, the fly may be placed on the water more 
lightly, the force of the cast being dissipated 
through the taper, leaving just enough impetus to 
carry the leader and fly to the end of the cast. 
However, the double-taper is not, by far, the per- 


fect fly line. 


During recent years, much time and thought 
have been given to line design. Prompted by the 
remarkable performances of our tournament cast- 
ers, many anglers have been experimenting with 
new designs and tapers in lines. It was their aim 
to use the information gained from tournament re- 


Magnified longitudinal and cross sections of hollow line 
one maker has developed to cut down weight. These views 
show how deep the oil finish has penetrated the braiding 
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Types of torpedo-head lines the author found best. The one at the top was used with a bass bug, the others being better for trout rods 
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Determined to Learn How a Line Acts When Cast, an Expert 


Uncovers Some Surprising and Helpful Information on Taper 


By JOHN ALDEN KNIGHT 


sults, applying it to the design of lines 
for everyday angling. We began to 
hear of “triple diameter,” “heavy-head 
taper,” and “torpedo-head” lines. 

Being curious as to the behavior of 
these new lines as compared 
with the old double-taper, 
I acquired three of them. 
Then I went out for several 
week-ends with Peter Stack- 
pole. When better photo- 
graphs are taken, Peter will 
take them. We took 450 pic- 
tures in all. Of these, all but 
about 150 were discarded as 
useless. Enlargements were 
made of the pictures that 
were saved, and, in these en- 
largements, we found a num- 
ber of surprising bits of in- 
formation. 

The first week-end was de- 
voted to the taking of pic- 
tures of the old double-taper 
line in action. The main 
disadvantage of this line is 
the difficulty of eliminating 
the downward bend or hump 
in the line as it travels 
through the air on the back 
cast or the forward cast. 
This hump is caused by the 
downward impulse given by 
the carry-through of the rod 
tip at the completion of the 
cast. Riding out through the 
line as the cast completes 
itself, the hump strikes the 
water first, if the cast is of 
any length. This causes the 
forward taper, leader, and 
fly to jump up and over in 
what is known as the “grass- 


4 The back cast with the double-taper, below, as the rod 

was being lowered in preparation for starting forward 
cast. Here again the hump in the line is readily apparent. 
The angler had about sixty feet of his line out on this cast 
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In this view of cast 

with a double-taper 
line, snapped just before 
it is completed, a double 
hump can be seen. With 
a cast like this, the line 
will invariably strike the 
water before the taper and 
the leader can turn over 


hopper cast”. When casting sixty feet 
or more, it is almost impossible, with a 
double-taper line, to have the fly alight 
on the water first. In addition, this same 
hump is what makes the high back-cast 


more difficult, particularly if it is 
thrown against a breeze of any kind. 
Attempts to eliminate the hump have 
given the rod makers many headaches 
in past years. 

In illustrations 1 and 2, the hump in 
the line is seen as it rolls away from the 
rod on the forward cast. In Number 1, 
a tight bow has been thrown with an 
exaggerated final drive of the tip; Num- 
ber 2 is an ordinary forward cast with 
a fairly short line. Each of these casts 
finished well, and both were perfectly 
satisfactory from the standpoint of fly- 
















































The unfortunate 
result of making 
a low back cast in a 
light breeze. As the 
other photos show, the 
hump has a tendency 
to keep the line low 
just behind the angler. 
A wind at his back will 
force line into water 
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fishing. But the double-taper line shows 
clearly that final impulse of the rod tip. 

Illustration 3 shows a forward cast, 
made with a double-taper line, almost 
at the point of its completion. The 
hump—a double one in this case—must 





8 An example ot how 
the hump is pro- 
duced in a torpedo-head line 
when needed, to make the line 
strike the water before the fly 


strike the water before the taper and 
leader will have time to turn over. 

In illustration 4, the action of the 
hump is shown in the back cast. About 
sixty feet of line are being used. The 
rod was stopped on the pick-up at about 
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6 The torpedo-head line in action. Although 


there are more than sixty feet of line out, 


there is as yet no suspicion of a hump. A poor 
cast, however, might easily cause it to appear 


1 o’clock—then the tip was extended 
back on the follow-through so as to 
make the necessary acceleration easier 
on the forward cast. 

Illustration 5 shows what can happen 
to your back cast if you throw it too 
low and with too much hump against 
a light breeze. 

Having the hump action of the 
double-taper well established photo- 
graphically, we next tried the same 
casts with the triple-diameter, or “‘tor- 
pedo-head,”” lines. The same rod was 
used, and, as nearly as possible, the 
same technique was employed. Several 
rolis of film were exposed in the effort 
to learn just how the new lines actually 
behaved in the air. 

Unfortunately, we were unable to ob- 
tain a clear picture of the ‘“torpedo- 
head” in the back cast. Casting pictures 
are not easy to take, the odds being 
very much against you from the start. 
However, two pictures of the forward 
cast, Numbers 6 and 7, show the cast 
in different (Continued on page 70) 


A cast with the triple-taper line a second or two before the leader begins to turn over. Here there is only a very slight indi- 
cation of a hump, as the torpedo-head has a tendency to straighten the light running line as soon as the hump appears 
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HERE was a time, not many 
years ago, when making decoys 
for duck, geese, and other water- 
fowl hunters kept George Boyd, 
of Seabrook, N. H., busy throughout 
the year. Recently, however, restrictions 
on hunting the birds have seriously 
curtailed the demand for his decoys. 
As a result of these conditions, Boyd 
has evolved a new outlet for his ef- 
forts, which not only gives him the 
satisfaction of continuing the kind of 
work at which he is skilled, but also 
provides him with a comfortable liveli- 
hood. He now carves lifelike birds from 
wood, paints them in their natural col- 
ors, and disposes of them to bird lovers. 
Boyd has cut out and painted 1,000 
different species of American birds in a 
size so small that three or four may be 
held easily in the palm of a man’s hand 
at one time. Many outdoor enthusiasts 
have taken birds of all the species he 
has carved, and have put them on dis- 
play in curio cases in a corner of their 
“dens,” or on mantels or hanging 
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] Choosing a block. A 2? Clamped in a vise, the 


piece of dry, white 
pine, four inches long by 


two inches thick, is used used for this 
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STEPS IN CARVING TINY BIRDS 
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wood blockissmoothed 
off. A small, iron plane is 
operation 


By 
ROBERT 
O. E. 
ELLIOT 










Wooden duck above 
is one of many carved 
by George Boyd, at 
right, in his home 


shelves in other rooms of the house. 

Boyd makes no secret of his methods 
of making the miniature birds. In fact, 
he quite cheerfully passes them on to 
interested persons, and suggests that 
more nature lovers, who have the time 
and skill to fashion the miniature birds, 
take up the work as an entertaining 
hobby. 

The only tools necessary are an iron 
smoothing plane, a coping saw, a thin- 
bladed steel knife for whittling, three 
grades of sandpaper—coarse, fine, and 
very fine. For the painting, which Boyd 
considers the most important process 





shape of the bird, 
after the outline has been 
traced from a _ pattern 





FROM WOOD BLOCKS 


3 Sawing the rough 4 Shaping the tiny de- 


coy with a knife. Here 


down to the lifelike lines 





in making a bird that appears lifelike, 
a number of small camel’s-hair brushes 
are needed and a supply of paint in 
practically every color. The first coat 
of paint, which is of a dull white, is not 
considered important by Boyd. The 
finish coat, however, for which a good, 
gloss paint is used, requires great care. 

Before the finish coat can be applied, 
the beginner should study a color chart 
of the bird. There are several books on 
birds which contain these plates of 
birds in their natural colors, and most 
of them are available in almost any 
public library. (Continued on page 97) 





5 Applying paint. This 
is painstaking work 
theroughshapeistrimmed which requires accurate 


knowledge of bird colors 
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SPORTSMAN'’S dream of par- 

adise—or the nightmare of a 

galley slave? The thrill of ten, 

twenty, sometimes forty lusty 
Silver salmon a day on the rod—or just 
back-breaking, interminable hours at 
the oars? Which is it? 

As, season after season, I troll for 
salmon by hand on the British Columbia 
coast, I incline first to one belief, then 
to the other. Back in camp, after a long 
day of fighting tide and wind, I say em- 
phatically that hand trolling is a mug’s 
game. But, when I finish another sea- 
son, stow my rod, landing net, and her- 
ring rake, and haul up my fifteen-foot, 
double-ended rowboat for the winter, I 
find myself, with all the strange per- 
versity of an inveterate fisherman, look- 
ing forward to next season. 


The life of a commercial rowboat 
man on that 150-mile stretch of the 
Pacific between Puget Sound and 


Campbell River can, at times, be per- 
fect. Let us pick our weather and our 
fishing ground, and live again one of 
those better-than-average days. 

Each in his own rowboat, we leave 
camp at 7 a.m., and row offshore toward 
the kelp-fringed reef around which the 
Strait of Georgia tides run strongly. We 
know the reef to be the best bet under 
prevailing conditions. 

Far-off Vancouver Island is a heart- 
lifting blue this morning, and only a 
lazy ground swell undulates the surface 
of this shining, inland sea. We are a 
mile offshore now, at the reef, and row- 
ing along the edge of kelp, half-turned 
on the seat so as to see into the un- 
ruffled water ahead of the right oar. 
When you stop rowing and lift your 
fifteen-foot herring rake, the end of 
which has been cocked high over the 
bow of your boat like an absurdly long 
bowsprit, I swing swiftly toward you. 
For I know you have sighted a school 
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EVER before has OUTDOOR 

LIFE published an article by 
a commercial fisherman on his 
fishing methods and his success. 
An exception is made for this ar- 
ticle, not only because it deals 
with a type of fishing that is little 
known, but also because it pre- 
sents a vivid picture of men wrest- 
ing a living from the sea against 
great odds. Taking silver salmon 
on a hand rod demands fine skill, 
tireless energy, and daring. You'll 
enjoy this article by a man who 
has a sufficiency of all three. 











of young herring, and that the one tell- 
tale glint of silver flank you saw may 
mean bait for both of us. 

Down slices your long rake. 
made of carefully se- 
lected, edge-grain fir, 
perfectly streamline 
from tip to handle, 
and, along the lower 
four feet of its for- 
ward edge, inch-long, 
needlelike teeth are 
spaced a half inch 
apart. 

By the quick, over- 
hand motion with 
which you bring the 
rake’s tip alongside 
the bow of your boat, 
I know you have hit 
the school, and, glid- 
ing over the spot, I 
drive my rake for- 
ward and down, and 
a second later five or 


It is 





By 
HUBERT 
EVANS 


A salmon fisherman 
in his sturdy boat. 
The long pole which 
sticks out over the 
bow is the herring 
rake with which the 
bait to be used for 
the silvers is taken 


almon on the Payroll 


six silvery herring are flipping in the 
bottom of my boat. 

Before leaving camp, we have both 
bent new leaders of Number 8 gut to our 
bamboo rods and tied on Number 2 her- 
ring hooks. These hooks are a bit larger 
than, say, a Number 7 wet-fly hook and 
about twice as long in the shank. 

Each of us threads a herring onto 
his hook. There are several ways of 
doing this, but lately the salmon have 
been taking a fast-spinning bait, so the 
point of the hook is entered at the 
mouth of the herring, threaded down the 
back, and brought to the rear of the dor- 
sal fin, coming through the skin on the 
center line of the herring’s right flank. 

Now for the depth. Of all the fish I 
know, from the bass of the far-away 
Eastern rivers of my boyhood, to the 
superb rainbows and cutthroats of the 
Pacific Northwest, none I have encoun- 
tered is so sensitive as to depth as these 
coho, or silver, salmon. 

Like experienced rod fishermen, we 
lost no time in “learning the bottom” 





These coho, or silver, salmon were caught during a “good” hour 
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when we first came to these grounds. 
We learned that, from the kelp fringe, 
the bottom pitches sharply to a depth 
of seven fathoms. Then there is a ledge 
about four boat lengths wide, and, from 
it, a vertical wall drops to soft bottom 
at twenty fathoms. Having carefully 
taken cross bearings, we always know 
the exact location of the two jutting 
points in this submerged wall which 
form a sort of bay. Across this, the 
lower currents sweep to form eddies and 
feeding places for the salmon. Know- 
ing the location of this bay may mean 
the difference between steady fishing 
and merely picking up odd stragglers. 

We realize that the small herring 
school we hit held only kelp herring and 
that the main body may be schooling 
at any depth. On this ground, because 
of unusually strong tidal currents, we 
have had to change our four-ounce 
leads to ones weighing six ounces. Nei- 
ther of us likes that much—it gives a 
hooked fish too much to fight against— 
but it is the only way to hold depth. In 
the autumn, the salmon are on the 
shoals and two ounces will be plenty, 
but now it must be six. 

Speed in “finding the depth” is one in- 
dication of a good rod fisherman here, 
and, because the fish bring an average 
of forty cents, and an occasional giant 
seventy-five, no time can be lost in need- 
less experiments. Therefore we have 
worked out a system of “bracketing” 
the fish. That is, you drop your bait to 
the top of the water layer in which the 
fish may be feeding, while I drop mine 
to the bottom. Then you go down and I 
come up at the rate of, say, a couple of 
feet a minute, to close in on the exact 
depth at which the fish are feeding. 
Sometimes they are found at two, or 
even three, distinct levels, with grilse or 
dogfish between, but usually there is 
one level on which they are hitting 
the hardest. 


ATHOM after fathom of synthetic- 
gut main line leaves our six-inch 
salmon reels. Suddenly you crook your 
right arm. Your rod tip jerks skyward, 
then flashes into that exquisite parabola 
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which brings a lift to the heart of a 
fisherman. 

“Seven fathoms!” you call out, and 
instantly I shorten up. Within five sec- 
onds, I, too, have a salmon hooked! 

And now, to one who came to this 
kind of fishing with all the convictions 
and prejudices born of thirty years of 
angling, as I did, the next fifty or sixty 
seconds are brimming with contradic- 
tions. The two hooked salmon rush and 
leap high in the morning sunlight, the 
upright rods bend almost tip to butt, yet 
never a reel sings or an inch of line goes 
from those tightly locked drums of sea- 
soned walnut. In the usual give-and- 
take battle on tackle of this weight, it 
should have taken ten minutes to kill 
these two superb salmon, yet within the 
minute both are lying lifeless in our 
fish boxes. 

Why all this unseemly haste, these 
apparently crude tactics? 

Well, first, a burst of feeding may 
last only five minutes. It is better to 
lose an occasional fish than to use those 
precious minutes landing a fish in the 
ordinary way. A fish of this weight— 
five to eight pounds—may be stripped 
in by an experienced man without undue 

























The rod comes up, and one more 
silver is on the way to market 


strain on gear. Much depends on know- 
ing when to hold and when to shorten 
line during those flashing, upward 
rushes. Much, too, on learning, by some 
sixth sense, just how hard a fish is 
hooked. Above all, the fish must never 
be allowed to start one of those headlong 
rushes which tackle of this weight could 
never hold. Besides, on crowded grounds, 
boats may be fishing only an oar length 
apart, and to let a hooked fish run 
amuck would be disastrous. Then, too, 
much commotion by hooked fish will at 
times put the school down. 


N HOUR passes. The tide is ebbing 
more strongly and, after each kill, 
brief though the struggle is, we must 
row quickly back, and pick up our bear- 
ings over the restricted patch of feeding 
fish before shooting down our lines. 
Twice during that hour we both get off 
the depth, but soon find it again, once at 
twelve fathoms and once, but only for a 
short period, at twenty-eight feet. 
The sun is now well up. The far- 
away, dark line of the usual August 
westerly is drawing nearer, and we 
know that later, when the tide turns 
and sets against the wind, it will kick 
up a sea that, for the 
smaller boats, will mean 
time out for bailing. It 
also means that for 
lunch we'll have to stay 
here and be content with 
sandwiches and a swig 
from the vacuum bottle. 
A glance at my log 
book will indicate what 
results may be expect- 
ed from such a day. 
Let’s look at the rec- 
ord, without my notes 
on the grounds, the 
gear, and the weather. 
(Continued on page 72) 


A salmon fisherman in 
his beach camp. These 
camps are home to the 
men during the season 


Raking in herring in a 
tide rip. This is easy 
once a school is found 
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As he cut loose on 
Tom, the three grim 
bucks, each with a 
.30/30, backed him 


By 
ELMER ADAMS 


HAD never dreamed that there was 

such a thing as a bear in the Navaho 

reservation until Tom Griswold came 

to me one night back in 1924 with a 
great show of secrecy. 

“Come with me,” he said. “I’ve got 
something to show you—something 
that’s going to knock your eye right 
out.” 

“What is it?” I asked, curious. 

“Never you mind,” he told me. “Just 
keep your shirt on and come along.” 

So I came. But, as I did so, I suspect- 
ed that what Tom had to show me had 
something to do either with hunting or 
fishing, as he was the most ardent 
sportsman in town—a crack deer shot, 
a skilled turkey caller, an expert with 
the trout fly, the kind of duck hunter 
who enters a blind with the dawn and 
doesn’t leave until dark. Besides, he 
kept a pack of lion dogs. 

But, at that, I wasn’t prepared for 
what he had to show me when he took 
me to his woodshed. It was the fresh 
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hide of a bear—the largest black bear 
I had ever seen. I call it “black” only to 
be scientifically accurate. It was of that 
species, but in reality it was a blond— 
a very light cinnamon. 

“Where did you get it?” I demanded. 

“Well, since you’re an old hunting 
compadre of mine, I'll tell you—up on 
the reservation, in the Four Corners 
country.” 

“The devil you did!” 

“Yeah, and there’s plenty more.” So 
he told me the tale. 

As Tom would do almost anything to 
keep from sitting in his office, one of 
his stunts was to go onto the Navaho 
reservation and trade for the beautiful 
rugs and silver work of the natives. By 
the time he’d paid for his gas and oil, 
he never made much profit on those 
deals, but he liked Navahos, spoke their 
language, and had a swell time. On this 
trip, he had penetrated into the wild, 
beautiful country where the corners of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and Colo- 


Illustrations 





by B. G. SEIELSTAD 


rado come together—a land where a 
few nomadic Navahos follow their herds 
of scrubby sheep through deep, pink 
canyons in which the ancient ruins of 
cliff dwellings cling like the nests of 
mud daubers in crevices; over wild, 
rugged mesas, clothed with scrubby 
pifon and juniper; and to occasional 
mountains that go up to fir and spruce. 

On this trip, he had heard that a big 
bear was raiding the Navaho flocks. He 
hid out with the rifle he always carried 
and killed it. 

“Then,” he told me, “I did some ex- 
ploring and I saw bears and plenty of 
bear sign. Want to go next week?” 

“Or earlier,” I said. 

I had always known that bears, along 
with coyotes, were sacred to the deadly, 
hunting race of Navahos, but I had nev- 
er thought of going after them in the 
Indian country. I knew that the Indi- 
ans had long since wiped out the big 
game on their reservation, in spite of 
the sentimental tales that Indians are 
natural conservationists. If they have 
been, it’s because they couldn’t kill the 
game off—-not because they didn’t want 
to. Give an Indian a modern repeating 
rifle, and he’ll kill everything in sight as 
fast as he can—males, females, and 
even the young. 

The Navahos exterminated the mule 
deer in their country before 1910, the 
antelope shortly after. The bighorn 
sheep managed to hold out a bit longer, 
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and the last sheep in that part of the 
country, a big ram, was killed in 1918. 
But all this has no bearing on my expe- 
rience, except to explain why the bears 
were there. Somehow the Indians think 
bears are relatives of theirs and are 
taboo. Usually the bears live on roots, 
pifion mast, and dead sheep, but occa- 
sionally one of them turns sheep killer. 
If they can get some white man to knock 
him off, they are happy, not caring 
whether white men endanger their 
souls or not, but, as far as they’re con- 
cerned, they won’t touch a bear with a 
ten-foot pole. 

So Tom and I left in a Model T truck, 
four indifferent combination bear-and- 
lion hounds, bed rolls, chuck, and two 
Springfields. A couple of days after we 
left, we were camped up near the Four 
Corners among the Navahos. They all 
had horses and scrubby dogs, and most 
of them were tall, formidable-looking 
fellows with dabs of blue turquoise in 
their ears, which showed they were 
medicine men. In spite of the fact that 
they knew Tom, only one of them came 
around the first night. The second night 
more came, and, after that, we had so 
much company drinking coffee and 
laughing at our outlandish ways that 
we didn’t sleep much. 

Sure, there were bears around, they 
said—plenty of them. Yes, they’d be 
glad to furnish us horses. But guide us? 
Did they look crazy? Anyone 
with a lick of sense knew 
bears were sacred animals 
and that, if a man killed one, 
his ghost would haunt its 
murderer until his dying day. 
They refused to have any- 
thing to do with the hunting, 
but they did give us advice. 
One young buck said he’d 
seen a big he-bear up on the 
mesa above us a few days be- 
fore, and a grizzled, old medi- 
cine man assured me he had 
once seen eleven in the course 
of a day’s ride. 

It was late November when 
we got to the reservation, and 
cold, but the snows hadn’t 
come yet and the bears were 
still out. We rested the first 
day, as we were still pretty 
shaken and weary from the 
drive. But the next morning 
I got up early, built a fire of 
pifion, and started the coffee. 
I had just got it going when 
I happened to look across the 
canyon and saw, far above on 
the opposite side, a light- 
brown, moving spot. For a 
minute, I thought it was a 
coyote, or possibly one of the 
scrubby Navaho dogs. But I 
put the glasses on it and saw 
that it was a big, lone bear. 


HE sight gave me a shock. 

I had shot some bears, but 
every bear I had ever seen 
had been put up by dogs. I 
couldn’t adjust my mind to a 
country where they were so 
plentiful and tame that you 
could see them feeding like 
deer. I shook Tom. 

“Bear,” I said. “Let’s go.” 
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“Keep your shirt on,” he said. ‘““That 
bear’ll keep. I’m not going to turn a 
wheel until I’ve had breakfast.” 

Denouncing Tom as a luxury-loving 
softie, I laced my shoes, grabbed my 
sawed-off Springfield Sporter, and took 
out, as excited as any kid on his first 
hunt. 

The canyon was about 500 feet almost 
straight up, then it leveled off a bit to 
the pifion-covered slope, where I had 
seen the bear. When I started up, the 
wind had been blowing toward the head 
of the canyon, but, when I got almost 
on top, I found it blowing down. It was 
the old law of hot air rising and cold 
air falling, but I hadn’t thought of it 
when I started, and, as a consequence, 
the bear had the wind on me. I had 
to do it all over again. But finally I got 
to where I should have seen the bear— 
and didn’t see him. 

So, still shaking and excited, I mut- 
tered under my breath for a few min- 
utes, and started to edge along. I final- 
ly saw him, just at the foot of a pink, 
sandstone rim rock, eating pifon mast 
like a pig. I watched him for a moment, 
then slipped into another draw, and got 
closer. This time he was only a couple 
of hundred yards away, and he was 
batting a fallen pifion to see if he could 
knock some ants out. He hadn’t seen 
me, heard me, or smelled me. 

Seeing that big unsuspicious bear 


Old bruin rolled down the hill, and fetched 
up against the trunk of a pifion standing on 
the brink of a 500-foot drop into a canyon 





gave me a thrill. For a moment, my 
hands shook, but presently I settled 
down, put the gold bead of my battered, 
old Springfield right behind his shoul- 
der, and eased off that 150-grain high- 
speed. Afterwards I discovered that 
the range was almost 275 yards in- 
stead of the 200 I thought it to be. As 
a consequence, the bullet hit low—in the 
lungs, but low. Old bruin swapped ends, 
bawled, and beat his chest, and started 
rolling down the hill. I fired four more 
shots and hit him twice as he rolled. 
Anyway, I presently found myself 
standing above a very dead bear where 
he had lodged against the trunk of a 
pifion just above a 500-foot drop into 
the canyon. 


KINNING that bear was one tough 

job. In the first place, I had never 
before taken the hide off one unassisted. 
In the second, I had in my haste 
forgot my whetstone. The bear was big, 
his hide was thick, and he was very fat. 
And what a curiously colored bear he 
was—a pale blond, like the desert griz- 
zlies that used to raise Cain with the 
early explorers of the Southwest. 

But I pecked and hacked and pulled, 
getting the hide off little by little. I 
hadn’t eaten that morning and I hadn’t 
taken a drink of water. The sun came 
up, high and hot, as it always does on 
clear days in (Continued on page 84) 
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Miss Squire and the bird-shooting camera 


HAVE hunted ducks with a camera 

off and on for the last ten years. I 

have frozen in duck blinds, I have 

fallen out of duck boats, I have 
mired in bog holes, capsized ca- 
noes, and crawled through mud 
and reeds and cocklebur patches 
trying to get within camera range 
of wild and wary migrating ducks. 

The gunner takes one month out 
of each year for his duck hunting. 

I hunt ducks when the first blue- 
winged teal comes down to prairie 
sloughs and creeks early in Sep- 
tember and I’m still looking for 
ducks when the ice sends the last 
mallard south early in December. 

I started out with a camera the 
size of a packing case and enough 
auxiliary equipment to flounder 
a hunting expedition. I believed 


Wading the Mud Sloughs 
and Stalking Prairie Flocks 
Are Worth the Trouble—if 


You Bring Back Pictures 
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that the bigger the camera, the better 
pictures it would take. I also had a 
bright faith in the usefulness of any 
and all camera gadgets that looked 
complicated. To all this, I added a 
wooden tripod that was about as easy 
to carry around as a garden bench. 

When my brother and father, who 
sometimes tolerated me on duck-hunt- 
ing trips, saw all the paraphernalia I 
intended taking along, they told me 
that I had best stay at home. The 
camera, they believed, would scare the 
ducks and, if it didn’t, it should. Also, 
after they had wedged all that equip- 
ment into a blind, where were they 
going to put me? 

So I took the camera and all the ac- 
cessories on hunting expeditions of my 
own that fall. The various gadgets I 
discarded one by one, finding them 


useless for the speed pictures I wished 
to get. But, even so, I found the camera 
a burdening weight. 

I found it necessary to be within a 
few yards to get any sort of image of 
a duck upon the camera film. And ap- 
proaching a skitterish, migrating duck 









from a Kansas wheat field, these wild geese 


at such close range is not easy. The 
gray, wet days, on which the ducks do 
come in close, do not offer sufficient 
light for pictures. Good weather for 
ducks is not good weather for photog- 
raphy. 

Then I found a camera to be an ex- 
tremely complicated instrument to 
bring to bear on a flying bird. It was 
necessary to have it open and ready 
for use, the film slide pulled out, and 
the shutter set at the proper speed. It 
seemed I was never ready when a duck 
did come within range. But, even if I 
did have the camera opened and ad- 
justed, I failed to get the bird. Getting 
a winging duck in proper focus as he 
whizzed overhead, keeping him within 
range of the lens, and releasing the 
shutter just right was a problem. 

My camera hunting became (and 
still is, for that matter) something of 
a joke with the family, and even to me 
it seemed a little futile. But, in Febru- 
ary when the first pintails came back 
to prairie sloughs, I was again lugging 
the camera about muddy shores try- 
ing to get pictures. 
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With wings outstretched, a flock of snow geese banks for a turn on its swift northward flight 
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were snapped as interesting silhouettes 


It was along about the last 
of April that I finally suc- 
ceeded in getting a photograph 
showing a lone spoonbill rising 
off a mud flat. Icrawled through 
an entanglement of cockleburs 
and then through mud and 
grass along the shore, keeping 
the duck carefully in focus of 
the lens. Just as I reached the edge of 
the flat, the spoonbill took off, and I 
released the shutter at his retreating 
back. It wasn’t much of a picture, but 
I still treasure it, for it represents six 
months’ work. 

That one photograph was all the en- 
couragement I needed. If I hadn’t got 
it, I might have become discouraged 
with this business of camera shooting. 
The next autumn I began to take up 
duck photographing seri- 
ously. There is a small, 5 
prairie slough twelve miles ~ 
from Harper, Kan., that 
was a particular haunt of 
blue-winged teal that Sep- 
tember, and here I took 
my brother’s canoe, and 
paddled it from one end 
of the pond to another 
and through grassy inlets, 
trying to get within range 
of the flocks of teal. The 


é 5 od 
teal regarded the canoe | — 


with little alarm. I could 
float down within thirty 
feet of them, and, as they 
rose, I sought to catch 
their flight upon the cam- 
era film. 

I shot hundreds of films 
at the teal. Finally I 
learned to anticipate their swift flight 
with the camera as a hunter leads a 
duck with a gun. I learned to keep 
the birds always in focus as _ they 
swung in. I learned to release the 
shutter the moment the ducks came 
within closest range. That is, I man- 


sect 


aged to codrdinate these things on oc-~ 


casion. Also I attained a _ certain 
philosophy toward this business of get- 
ting pictures of ducks. I became re- 
signed to the fact that most of the 
photographs were going to be bad, 
that what pictures I would get would 
be the result mostly of patience and 
blind luck, and that there would be 
days and weeks during which I would 
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get no pictures that would 
amount to anything. 

It wasn’t until I discarded the big 
cumbersome refiex and turned to a 
miniature camera that photographing 
ducks began to be a pleasure. For my 
work, the miniature camera of the re- 
flex type was perfect. I no longer had 
to worry about missing my best 
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Hutchins's goose, "stopped" a moment after the take-off 


chances for shots simply because the 
camera was not open and all the ex- 
tensions pulled out and the lens set 
and ready for use. The camera could be 
carried on a strap around my neck— 
always in readiness to take a shot at 
a suddenly appearing bird. Since most 
of my pictures are made by crawling 
up on ducks like a measuring worm, 
with my chin almost to the ground, a 
light, small camera made the going 
far easier. 

Just when I had finally learned some- 
thing about taking pictures of ducks, 
and had been able to get the right 
equipment, came a drought. Kansas at 
best does not offer the opportunities 


A prize among photos 
of wildfowl on the wing 
—a white-fronted goose 
as it calls in full flight 






for photographing ducks and geese 
that regions with more of lakes and 
marshes afford. But, when Kansas 
turned into a dust bowl, most water- 
fowl soared over the State with scarce- 
ly more than a backward glance. There 
were still, however, a few ponds left 
in Kansas that withstood the drought. 
And here, between dust storms, I 
sought to photograph what wildfowl 
came down to these isolated waters. 
In spite of the drought, there was 
still enough water in Harper County 
for me to get my feet muddy. At one 
miry bog at the head of a slough I 
sought to photograph the wading birds 
—Jjacksnipes, willets, and dowitchers 
that came here in spring and autumn 
to probe the soft mud with their beaks. 
One day I borrowed a pair of dad’s 
trout-fishing boots and tramped and 
sloshed around the bog after a flock of 
long-legged willets. Dad was very 
fond of these boots, but it was my 
luck to step into a bog hole. I was 
fortunate to get out myself, let alone 
with both boots. I stepped out of one 
boot and never could retrieve it from 
the watery mud. Though I made a 
number of very good photographs, I 
could not convince dad that the pic- 
tures were worth one of his boots. 
My most unfortunate experience oc- 
curred one day when I was crawling 
up to a flock of mallards at a prairie 
water hole. In my concern with get- 
ting within range of these wary birds, 
I crawled headlong into a patch of cac- 
tus. Another tine, I came face to face 
with a water snake, coiled in the grass. 
At sight of this snake, I turned a 
double back flip and fled, paying no 
attention to the fact that the ducks I 
had been so (Continued on page 106) 
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A hunter 
proudly 
straddles his 
kill in the 
traditional 
fashion 


By JACK O'CONNOR 


O I went on a buffalo hunt. Right 

there, I can see you pricking up 

your ears, lifting your eyebrows. 

Buffalo hunting, you'll tell me, is 
as dead as the nineteenth century. Buf- 
faloes now live in parks and zoos, and 
no longer roam the open range, you'll 
say. 

But you're wrong. You're wrong all 
down the line. 

There is one herd of buffaloes in the 
United States that still goes and comes 
as it pleases in a country where no fence 
hampers it. And that one herd is reg- 
ularly hunted. Furthermore, those buf- 
faloes range, of all places, in Arizona, 
where in historic times no buffalo was 
found. 

Perhaps you have a picture of a buf- 
falo hunt—racing horsemen, acres of 
broad, black backs, clouds of dust 
stirred up by drumming hoofs, lean, 
deadly men with heavy .45/90 Sharps 
buffalo guns. That’s the sort of hunt 
we read about in books of the old West. 
That’s the sort of picture I had. It 
doesn’t happen to be true about this 
modern buffalo hunt, anyway, but that’s 
getting ahead of my story. 

Arizona’s buffaloes range in the 
Houserock Valley, and they need no 
fences because they are held there by 
natural barriers. To the south, they are 
cut off by the tremendous inner gorge of 
the Grand Canyon, where the Colorado 
River cuts hundreds of feet deep straight 
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through solid rock. 
If they should move 
west, they would 
have to climb the 
high, steep Kaibab 
plateau, which is fa- 
mous for its great 
herd of mule deer. 
To the north, they 
are cut off by great, 
red cliffs almost 2,000 
feet high, and, to the 
east, these same cliffs 
come down to the river. So there the 
buffaloes are, hemmed in natural pas- 
ture, free to roam where they will— 
within limits. A buffalo is not a moun- 
tain sheep, hence the cliffs are too much 
for him. 

How did they get there, in this range 
so far from where buffaloes were found 
in historic times? That’s an interesting 
story. Shortly after the turn of the 
century, James T. ‘‘Uncle Jimmy”’ Owen, 
famous Grand Canyon character and 
lion hunter, imported a small herd from 
the Northwest, and put it in the valley. 
He sold some to shows, others to cross 
with cattle and produce the hardy breed 
known as “cattalo”; but he did not 
make money and, in December, 1927, 
the Arizona Game and Fish Commission 
purchased the herd for $10,000. 

When Arizona acquired title to the 
herd, it numbered around seventy head. 
By 1929, it contained eighty-three 
grown buffaloes and seventeen calves. 
At present, it numbers 186 animals in 
all. 

From the first, the State has held an 
annual “hunt” each year in January. 
From eight to fifteen buffaloes are 
marked for death. Some are old, bar- 
ren cows. Some are ill-tempered “out- 
law”’ bulls, which have been driven from 
the main herd by younger and friskier 
males. Others are the “pintos,” which 
have resulted from an indiscretion on 
the part of a buffalo cow with one of 
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Other buffaloes in the herd inspect the big bull which has 
been felled by a hunter's bullet in the annual Arizona "hunt" 


the Hereford bulls that share the range 
with the buffs. 

The hunters are chosen by lot from 
among the sportsmen who have pur- 
chased licenses for the new year, and 
almost every hunt sees some out-of- 
State sportsman holding a non-resident 
license to pit a modern rifle against 
those behemoths of the plains. 

The hunt is widely publicized within 
the State, although it is almost unknown 
outside. Formerly the drawing was held 
at the fair grounds on the last day of 
the Arizona State Fair. Now, since the 
depression killed the fair, it is held in 
the office of the State game warden. 

When I was in New York in the sum- 
mer of 1936, the editor of OUTDOOR LIFE 
and I plotted for me to cover the hunt 
in January, 1937. But, like the best-laid 
plans, that one went astray, as a tre- 
mendous snowstorm hit the Southwest 
just before the hunt was scheduled and 
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As the herd walks slowly away, another man 
levels his rifle at the lumbering beasts 
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ECAUSE the hunt described here 
is the only one of its kind in the 
country, this article is published for 
its value as news. The exploits of early 
buffalo hunters were the subject of 


endless romantic and heroic tales, 


Above, a hunt as an old 
artist pictured it, and, 
right, hunters of today 
















filled with supernatural shooting feats, 








hairbreadth escapes, and reckless rid- 
ing. You'll find none of that in the 
present tale, but you'll learn new facts 


about hunting American buffaloes 


it had to be called off for that season. 

I was luckier last January. It snowed 
then, too, but not in the three and four- 
foot drifts that blocked traffic for weeks 
in 1937. I hit storms and snow as soon 


as I left the Salt River Valley and 
headed for the buffalo range 400 miles 
away, but none of the snow lay more 


than six inches deep and I got through 

with two cameras, plenty of warm 
clothes, and a heavy .35 Whelen rifle, 
which I hoped one of the lucky hunters 
would try on a buff. 

T night before the hunt was to 
Sta I arrived with Kit Carson, Flag- 
Sta‘’ photographer, at a lonely tourist 
camp, where Highway 89 crosses the 
tremendous Inner Gorge of the Grand 
Canyon on the Marble Canyon bridge. 

We found buffalo hunters, but that 
was all. Did anyone know exactly where 
the herd was? Well, it was somewhere 
South of the road toward the Inner 
Gorge. When was the hunt to start? 
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Well, when folks got there, they guessed. 
Who was in charge of the hunt? One 
of the State game commissioners, but 
he had passed through. No one knew 
where he was. 

Would any of the gentlemen who had 
drawn licenses care to knock over a 
buff with my .35 Whelen rifle? One of 
them said he’d like to try it so a group 
of hunters and spectators crossed the 
road to shoot it at the Vermillion Cliffs. 
The experiment wasn’t wholly a success. 
My hunter failed to hold it tight against 
his shoulder, and, when the weapon 
bellowed, he almost lost his bridge work 
from the recoil. He said that, if I didn’t 
mind, he thought he’d use his .35 Rem- 
ington, and no one else cared to try it. 
So what will happen to a buffalo when 
a 275-grain bullet moving at 2,450 feet 
a second strikes him remains a mys- 
tery—to me, anyway. 

The next morning Kit and I started 
out to find the herd and see the hunt. We 


located the herd at last by driving over 
the snow-covered plain, following auto- 
mobile tracks in the four-inch snow. 

Finally, far in the distance, we saw a 
sight which few persons have seen since 
the hide hunters got in their deadly 
work in the ’70’s and ’80’s—the black 
mass of a buffalo herd on open range. 
We heard a rifle boom then, and knew 
the hunt was on. 

Would the herd break and run, would 
it stampede as the rifles continued to 
pop? Would wounded bulls charge? 
How would those great animals stand 
up under the fire of modern rifles? All 
those questions raced through my mind 
as I trotted over the snow toward the 
herd, lugging my two cameras. 

I wish I could make this an exciting 
yarn. I wish I could tell you that bulls 
charged and were dropped at the feet 
of heroic, straight-shooting sportsmen, 
that the herd stampeded and great bulls 
were cut (Continued on page 101) 
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Mountain Climbers 


E KEPT telling us how g 

pom man he was on the way ti 
foot of the pass in the car 
recounted experiences in 

jungle and on the desert. Once, or 
expedition into a remote Western 
yon, he told us, he had actually s: 
the lives of eight of his associates 
cause he was in finer condition, 
stronger, and was better able to wv 
stand the hardships which are a par 
the explorer’s life. I believed him 
was middle-aged—the time of life v 
men reach their greatest powers of rea 
durance, the success of young athletes i 
to the contrary notwithstanding. H 
was sturdy, well-legged. He had ast 
ways taken care of himself. Her tral 
thought I, was an ideal companion for 
the journey we were about to under H 
take—a midwinter trip at 13,700 feet | 
over Argentine Pass in Colorado. 

It was naturally snowshoe work 
also timber-line work; each hand 
enough in itself to put an ordinary 
man down. But it was only tw 
miles to the top. We could make it 
right, without any trouble. 

My companion began to falter after es V 
two or three miles of this high-countr) vo 
work. Halfway there, and he was read) Her 
to give up. I prodded him on. The p 
became slower and slower. Before ws ng 
were at the rest cabin, this man, ' 
had explored the far corners of 
world, this experienced outdoorsn 








































From jagged cliffs far above timber line, 
a man can get a new perspective on life 


There's a Blood-Warming 
Experience Awaiting Men 
Who Master the Simple 
Tricks Veterans Use to 
Scale Cloud-High Peaks 
By 
CHARLES B. ROTH 


e e e When you must scramble over a rock like this on the ascent, you don't want clothes that 
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gave up. Quit cold. “I can’t go on, 
Roth,’’ he sobbed. He sank into the snow. 

There were four of us. We three 
iragged him the rest of the way, and 
nut him snugly to bed—a weary, beaten 
traveler if I ever saw one. 

It wasn’t the physical work alone 
that had got him. He had done far 
harder work. It wasn’t the winter, or 
the snowshoes. He was used to both. 
[know what it was—altitude. Climbing 
1t an elevation of 12,000 to 14,000 feet, 
unless you are used to it and know 
how, will do something to you which is 
beyond the measurement of ordinary 
fatig ie. It saps life from muscles. 
The heart pounds. The lungs labor. 
Strength leaves. That’s what the high 
country does to the inexperienced. 

And, yet, there is no form of travel 
which leads to more genuine pleasure, 
once you go about it in the right way, 
than trailing away up high. Naturally, 
it is always going to be more difficult 
to walk at an elevation of 14,000 feet 
than at sea level. There is a physical 
reason for this. Rarefied air is more 
dificult to breathe. It takes more ef- 
fort to breathe. But anyone, once he 
masters the knack of high-country 
traveling, can go where he will without 
discomfort, and with positive pleasure. 

Harold F. Dunning, a veteran climber 
of Loveland, Col., has climbed Long’s 
Peak (14,255 feet) more than sixty 
times. He was middle-aged when he 
started, a sedentary citizen who had 
caught an inspiration. Now he goes to 
the top practically every week-end in 
the summer, for the sheer joy of being 
up high. His eleven-year-old daughter 
goes with him. She suffers no ill effects. 
Nor does he. They know how. 

Here I want to make it clear that I 
am not talking about mountain climb- 
ing itself. That is a special field, and I 
will let others discuss alpenstocks and 
other mountain paraphernalia. What 
I'm interested in is the 
comfort and health of the 


high country. For instance, the sheep 
hunter. For that matter, the elk hunter 
must occasionally seek his game away 
up. Even the fisherman may see the 
time when it’s his duty to tempt trout 
in 14,000-foot mountain lakes. And 
hikers, too, occasionally find that a 
journey on the crest of the world is 
the one thing they need to make them 
happy. 

Well, let’s talk about our first lesson. 
It is moderation. This is the rock upon 
which most beginners crash. They be- 
lieve they can tear up a mountain with 
the same élan they use in dashing 
across the beach at the sea. They can’t. 
They find that out. A friend of mine, 
an experienced American outdoorsman, 
was telling me about the way they do 
it in Switzerland. He went with some 
Swiss guides to investigate an Alpine 
glacier. 

“Talk about snails,” he wrote me. 
“A snail could beat those men in any 
kind of race. They barely move. When 
they start out in the morning, they 
go into a creeping pace which never 
varies until night. At first, I thought 
they were a bunch of old women, and 
longed to get out ahead to show them 
how a real walker could conquer that 
mountain. But, when I saw the way 
they brought in whole parties of fifty, 
some of them middle-aged or older, 
with never a trace of exhaustion or 
mountain sickness, I decided maybe, 
even in mountain travel, an amateur 
can learn from a professional.” 

As a matter of fact, an amateur can 
always learn from a professional—and 
that slow, creeping pace of the Swiss 
guides is the first safety rule in high- 
country traveling. 

It is often violated. In some of the 
mountain resorts which I visit every 
summer, there are always one or more 
cases of “high-altitude heart trouble,” 
“mountain fever,” etc. I can almost 
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always point out the cause. It is lack 
of moderation. I’ve an old mountain 
friend who delights in taking parties 
of young college athletes and tiring 
them out. He’s eighty-seven. I’ve seen 
him go out with young football players, 
track stars—and come home six hours 
later with the most fatigued, crest- 
fallen group of youngsters I ever set 
eyes upon. 

I chided him about it one day: 
“Frank, what’s the idea of hazing these 
kids, tiring them out and ruining their 
ego the way you do?” 

“Why, I don’t haze them or ruin 
them,” said he. “They do it themselves. 
They start out like a dog at the beach, 
chasing every stone and stump. They 
make detours, because they feel so 
good. They call me Old Pokey, and go 
up the hill on the double. I plod along. 
I know who’ll be ahead at nightfall. 
They haven’t learned to take it easy in 
the hills. I have.’ 

Even though you set a very slow 
pace, you are going to feel the need 
for more oxygen. Your breathing will 
become labored. Your heart is going 
to pound until you feel it is going to 
leap right out of your breast. So the 
second lesson you need to learn is how 
to breathe. 
























outdoorsman who must 
occasionally go to the 


Horses in the high coun- 
try. They may be used 
when the going isn't hard, 
but they must rest often 


Coming down sidewise, the 
right way to descend from 
‘ the heights with speed and 
safety. The course should 
be zigzag and steps short 





















Experienced climbers always 
carry binoculars and a black, 
silk handkerchief. Latter can 
protect eyes from glare, 
above, or the ears from cold 
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There is only one way you can get 
more oxygen—and that is through the 


selves to it, and I can 
go longer without re- 





ill effects. 
a few 
can never becom: 


Ther 
persons 


are 


nostrils. And, since you are laboring lief than you. But Ise 
as it is, there is clearly only one thing you'll’ notice that I to high altitudes. an 
for you to do—and that is to stop occasionally stop and therefore, must re. 
dead still and rest. Do this and that look over the scenery.” main away from 
pounding heart gradually will slow It’s a fact that even But the majori 
down, and your laboring lungs will the most experienced persons never yi! 
feel easier. Then you can proceed. mountain climbers pay have any trout 
And that is exactly the way great’ careful attention to Comes __ then 
mountains are conquered: By a series’ this matter. They are question of 

of short climbs upward, with brief not ashamed to stop strain from the hig} 
rests interposed. Last week, I was and breathe. Expert altitude. You have 
trailing along above timber line with a horse travelers have heard the same kin 
young man fresh from level lands. He’ discovered that four- of stories. “Ever sin 


complained bitterly about his “wind” 
and denounced himself because he was 
breathing so hard. 


footed animals need 
the same treatment. 
A packer who knows 
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a very 


I took that hi 
the mountains, I 


ser 


“Don't be ashamed of breathing his business, for in- heart leakage. } 
hard,” I told him. “It’s a sign your stance, will halt his dare not take an 
breathing is normal.” animals every fifty ercise.”” Well, wh 

He protested that he could take only’ feet or so, let them is there to it? t 
a few steps before he had to stop to rest for a few sec- ing at all. The heart 
catch up with his breath again. onds, and then go on can be strained 

“That's just what everybody else for another fifty feet. high country 
does,”” I informed him. “Exertion of You should do the low country by over 
any kind creates fatigue poisons in the same in your climb- work, but this is n 
body. They must be disposed of or ing. A brief climb, a_ Rest on the way up. Men who know how the fault of altitud 
unconsciousness will result. Nature briefer rest, another ‘ever sit but they do pause frequently A friend of min 
bids you stop and rest by the emphatic climb, another rest as fine a gentlemar 
way of making your breath come hard. and no mountain pass nor top is im- as I ever knew, led an _ expeditio 
You stop.” possible for you. to the Mount of the Holy Cross, 


“But you don’t have to stop so When you stop to breathe—always Colorado, a few years ago; a pl 
often,” he charged. through the nostrils, never through the’ tion for a daily newspaper. It was 
“That's right,” I had to admit. “But mouth—take deep breaths, as deep as twelve-mile climb, about half 
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I'm accustomed to it. Which means my 
heart and lungs have adjusted them- 


you can. They draw in oxygen in much 
more copious quantities than shallow 


above timber line. He went to that 


tr 


from a sick bed. He naturally strain¢ 


breaths, and quiet his heart. It wasn’t the mountains t! 


the heart very rap-_ did it—it was the exercise on a f: 
idly. swollen heart. The same thing 
There are some _ have happened at sea level just as we 


but, as I have indicated, it happened 4 


persons who cannot 
little more easily at timber line 


stand the high alti- 


tude. I was on the’ cause all the organs work harder 
summit of Pikes rarefied atmosphere. 
Peak—-a Rocky One of the finest high-country tra 


elers I have ever known, a man wi! 
has spent a lifetime almost at this 
kind of traveling, is V. M. McDonal 
of Leadville, Col. McDonald is not 

sportsman who spends a week or tv 
each year on the tops. He is a pro! 

sional, a man whose job for twenty-six 
years consisted of being out, winter ar 


Mountain knoll with 
an elevation of only 
14,109—-last sum- 
mer with a husky 
Princeton track 
man. He was young, 
only twenty-two or 
so. He was in con- 





dition, from just summer, in a country with a mean ¢ 
having finished a vation of close to timber line. He's 
victorious season. run _ snowslides, shivered in sub-ze! 
And we weren't blizzards, fraternized with elect a 
walking—we were _ storms, and had every other high-cou! = 
in an eight-cylinder try experience. Hardship has been his ial 
automobile. And yet, lot; accident never has. ve 
when we got to the McDonald is the most moderat af 
summit, this boy trailsman I ever traveled with. Hi , 
keeled over, to all used to admonish me: “Take it easie! ; 
intents and pur- We'll get there.” 
poses a dead man. He'd never let me sit down to , 
Altitude had got when we were out. We'd rest oltel 
another. but always standing up. 

The explanation “Why not sit down for a 
is simple. He had _ while?’ I asked him once in the ear 
been used to sea- days of our acquaintance. - 


“The muscles tighten up when ) 
relax them after exercise in the 
country,” he explained. “You tur! 
all over. Then, when you get 
start again, it is just like begil 
anew each time. By keeping to pe 
feet and moving about, you'll kee} I “4 
muscles supple. And you'll do m 


level conditions and 
pressures. Pressures 
up here were differ- 
ent. His body, finely 
conditioned though 
it was, couldn’t make 
the change. He gave 
way. It wasn’t seri- 





ous.Inafewminutes, a day.” 7 
he came around, He always insisted on carrying SU “ae 
and he suffered no stantial (Continued on page % 
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ITH the present volume, 

OUTDOOR LIFE rounds out its 

fortieth year of increasing 

growth and prestige. The 
tremendous changes that have occurred 
in the field of outdoor sport since its 
first issue appeared have been reflected 
in the more varied articles, the striking 
appearance, and the widening influence 
of the magazine. 

Despite its importance as a milestone 
in the awakening sense of sportsman- 
ship among hunters and anglers, the 
OUTDOOR LIFE that was first distributed 
to a handful of outdoorsmen in Jan- 
uary, 1898, was a modest magazine, 
compared with the issue you are now 
reading. The page size was little more 
than two thirds of that now used, and 
every page in it could have been filled 
Ww three or four of the articles that 
no. appear every month. The articles 
an! advertisements in that first issue 
loos quaint to the eye accustomed to 
the profuse illustrations and color of 
the magazine today. Forty years make 
a. ference. 

is not easy to realize how long ago 
tho” first issue appeared. The burning 
po. tical question of the day was the 
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FORTY YEARS OF 
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free coinage of silver, the 
text of William Jennings 
Bryan’s “Cross of Gold”’ 
speech which had been 
delivered hardly two 
years before. Americans 
were growing more con- 
cerned daily with Spain’s 
administration in Cuba, 
but the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War was still three 
months away. Baseball fans necessari- 
ly were National League fans, for the 
American League was not yet born, and 
the first World’s Series game would 
not be played for five years. 

Hunters and anglers were coming to 
realize that the abundance of game and 
fish could not continue in the face of 
ruthless slaughter, and voices were be- 
ing raised in demands for bag limits 
and other regulations. As an editorial 
in the first issue declared in urging or- 
ganization of sportsmen, “There is al- 
ways work to be done in exterminating 
the game-law violators . Expert 
legislation covering changes in the game 
laws is something which at all times 
is needed.” 

Then, as now, the articles were de- 


N , 
é FARTHER iors 


High lights of a noteworthy career devoted to 


the service of men who find sportsmanship an 


aid to the fuller enjoyment of outdoor sport 


signed for the enjoyment of men who 
like to hunt and fish and venture into 
the wilderness. The first issue had ar- 
ticles on trout fishing, on moose hunt- 
ing in Alaska, and on tiger hunting in 
“farther India.” The regular depart- 
ments, however, contrasted somewhat 
sharply with the numerous departments 
conducted by experts in the present 
magazine. Photography, even then, was 
accorded a section by itself, for it was 
a hobby that was just becoming suf- 
ficiently simplified to appeal greatly to 
the amateur. But almost inevitably, cy- 
cling had its department, for the bicy- 
cle, though it was soon to be driven 
from the roads by the noisy, one-lung 
automobile, was almost at the zenith of 
its popularity. (Continued on page 78) 
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Capt. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


ome Very Swift Figures 


S PER all those letters 
that came in from 
the .220 fanciers, we 
offer the ballistics 

for that cartridge to the extent of the 
angles of elevation. 

We got them out by firing the .220 
Bull Gun personally from 50 yards to 
1,000 yards, and not by gazing in a 
crystal or reading factory claims. 

The Bull Gun, having 26-inch barrel, 
delivers the same velocity as_ the 
standard Model 70, which also has this 
26-inch length. 

And, while on a still day you can 
keep a reasonable proportion of the 
shots on the paper at 1,000 yards, don’t 
ever buy a .220 for the purpose of win- 
ning the Wimbledon Cup. You won't. 

The elevation figure tells part of the 
tale, but only part of it. 

The angle you have to put on the 
bore of the rifle to compensate for its 
fall in traveling over these 1,000 yards 
is 62 minutes. 

The M1 bullet, the .30 caliber weigh- 
ing 173 grains, takes about 37 minutes. 
The old 150-grain flat-base .30/06 takes 
49 minutes. Both of them start at 
2,700, against more than 4,100 for the 





Testing the .220 Bull Gun, from the prone position. The bag rest helps to eliminate human error 
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Swift 48-grain, but Old Man Ballistic 
Coefficient gets in his work, and the 
light, poorly shaped .220 bullet is about 
as effective as a .22 at the muzzle, 
when it gets out there, more than a 
half mile away. 

If somebody happens to sneeze back 
of the firing line, the bullet will blow 
off the target—-it’s that wind-sensitive. 

Where this astonishing little fice of 
a bullet will shoot into a 2-inch circle 
all the way from 50 yards to 200 yards 
as far as trajectory is concerned, and 
goes through steel plates like a needle 
going through cheese, when it gets out 
to the 1,000-yard target it is far less 
hypicanorious. In fact, that crack about 
March coming in like a lion and going 
out like a lamb, fits this bullet, too. 

To hit this 1,000-yard paper, you 
actually point the bore of the rifle at 
a spot fifty-four feet above the bulls- 
eye. And, working the problem back- 
ward, the time of flight must be about 
1.8 seconds, vacuum-fall figure, about 
2.1 actual. 


The trajectory is so high that 


watching the bullet through the ’scope 
made the observer decide that this 
high and curved trajectory must be- 


long to a couple of other bullets, not 
the one he watched. 

Also the sharp, vacuum, “ballistic 
crack” that tells the marker at 1,000 
yards that a bullet has gone through 
his target or over it, is missing. The 
marker could hear only a dull, thump- 
ing noise, possibly the noise of the 
rifle itself. 

Of course, some of this may be due 
to the very small bullet, the small air 
displacement, and its low speed, which 
decreases, apparently, the intensity o! 
the cracking noise. The ballistic crack 
disappears when bullets travel at 
speeds less than that of sound, or say 
less than 1,200 feet a second to give 
us some allowance. 

I think the wind-bucking ability of 
the .220, at least with the poor-shaped 
factory bullets, is very much over- 
estimated by riflemen. 

The other day, with a 15-mile-ar 
hour breeze from 10 o’clock across the 
range, I sighted-in the Bull Gun very 
carefully for 50 yards, to check it 
against the 200-yard normal windagé 
zero for a still day. 

Then, whenever the wind seemed t 
rise to about the 15-mile figure, | 

turned loose the 48-grain bullet at 

200 yards, using bag muzzle-and- 

elbow rest and 8X 'scope. 

The wind seemed to move thi 
little bullet about 5 inches, plent: 
to miss a small animal or bird. 

While applying the “lag” the 
of wind effect to the small ang! 
and the very small fall of the bul 
over short ranges contains mu 
chance for error, still this theo 


works out as 6 inches deflection for 


the bullet over 200 yards with 1 
wind as stated, or, to be accurate, 4 
trifle less, because the wind is 1 
exactly at right angles, or, say 
inches total. This checked quite clo 
ly with our firing, but we seemed 
get a bit more drift. As we had 
anemometer set up to measure wi 
strength, the error probably lay 
our judgment of wind. 
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he same lag theory for the 1,000- 
i range is rather amusing, but 
es no account of the added effect of 
head and tail wind that probably blows 
the bullet around on our mountain range. 
.e of flight is about 2.1 seconds. 
his does not check up with the vac- 
uum time for total fall, or 54 feet, but 
neither is gravity worth 32.2 under these 
litions of air-firing at long range, in 
:puting time for given distance of fall. 
The ballistic theory of wind deflection 
on a flying bullet is that it is equal to 
the “lag,’’ or delay time, of the bullet. 
nd this delay time is what you get if 
you subtract the short time the bullet 
would take in a vacuum—that is where 
it lost no speed whatever—and the ac- 
tual time it takes, which, Buddy, is very, 
very much longer. 

In this instance, it is very long be- 
cause the figure representing the ability 
of the bullet to split air is a very low 
one, and, as the ballistic boys observe 
brightly, “the deflection due to wind 
varies inversely as the ballistic coeffi- 
cient.” Our ballistic coefficient is poor 
because, first, the low weight of the bul- 
let, second, its very lousy point shape, 
which is about as near a spitzer as a 
Percheron is near a race horse. 

So our little bullet starts out very 
promisingly with its astonishing speed 
of 4,100 feet a second, and, if there were 
no air to buck, it would travel 1,000 
yards in just 1.36 seconds. 


UT it takes all of 2.1 seconds, and the 
B difference, or delay time, is thus .74 
second. Taking a wind of 10 miles an 
hour right across the range, or 15 feet 
a second, then we have 15 times .74, or 
11 feet. The M1 bullet, with only 2,700 
feet a second starting speed, is moved 
only 6 feet. 

Trajectories. You can work them out 
yourself from this angle table by the 
simple process of subtracting the angle 
for the short range—say your mid- 
range at which you want trajectory 
height—from the angle for the longer 
range. Multiply this figure by the num- 
ber of hundreds of yards in the shorter 
range; answer in inches. 

For instance, what is the 300-yard 
height of the bullet over the line of 
sight when sighted for 600 yards? 

Taking 514 minutes from 17 minutes 
leaves 1114. Times 3 makes it roundly 

» inches. 

To find how much the bullet would fall 

you shot the rifle at a range longer 

an the one for which the rifle is sight- 
|, just put her in reverse, when you 

t to the stage of multiplying the re- 

lt by the number of hundreds of 

rds, and multiply by the long range 
is in this case, by six instead of three. 
nd that means that, with your rifle 
xhted for 300 yards, the bullet would 

about 70 inches low, or nearly 6 

et too low, if you shot it at 600. 

The angles I show do not check with 

e figures from Winchester, which run 

minutes instead of our 31% at 200 

rds; 4 instead of our 5% for 300; 6.5 

stead of our 8 for 400 yards—and 12 

r 500 yards which checks with our 

0 figure. 

But a table that shows a rise of only 

2 minutes from 300 to 400 yards and 

en a rise of 5144 minutes for the next 
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.220 SWIFT ANGLES OF ELEVATION | 


Bull Gun with heavy 2614-inch barrel, 
Model 54. Scope blocks 8 inches apart. 


RANGE BULLET ANGLI 
100 yd. 48 grain 1% 
200 yd. 48 grain 31% 
300 yd. 48 grain 5% 
400 yd. 48 grain 8 
500 yd. 48 grain 12 
600 yd. 48 grain 17 
700 yd. 48 grain 23 
800 yd. 48 grain 33 
800 yd. 56 grain 43 
900 yd. 48 grain 44 
1000 yd. 48 grain 62 
1000 yd. 56 grain 70 


100 yards does not make sense to me, 
and I doubt if they ever got such re- 
sults from actual firing. Wherefore, we 
prefer those figures which we actually 
obtained by firing. 

These figures are actual angles of ele- 
vation, not ’scope divisions, and were 
obtained from actual firings by me. The 
short-range figures, under 200 yards, 
contain small errors because of the 
enormously flat flight of the bullet at 
such ranges. 





P.S.—“I assume that the above fig- 
ures came from Winchester, as the de- 
velopers of the .220 rifle and cartridge, 
but no name is attached to them. In 
any event, they are obviously wrong to 
some extent.” 
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Ned Cutting and Col. Julian Hatcher on the range testing some of the newfangled pistols 







ND, for the benefit of those chaps 
A who sent the bale of letters to us, 
including Luke McLuke, Joe Gish, 
Elmer Doake, Hiram Hoosis, Sam 
Smith, Elmer Zilch, and all the rest of 
the boys, that automatic pistol that 
posed for its portrait on these pages in 
March is the Knoble. 

It was invented, and mostly made by 
hand in the case of the one shown, by 
an old shooting friend of mine, W. B. 
Knoble, of Tacoma, Wash., now gone 
to a land where there are no anti-gun 
fanatics, because it is a well-known 
theological fact that reformers never 
go where such good scouts as Knoble 
wind up. 

The gun was never turned out com- 
mercially but a few models were made 
up by the inventor, who was a gun 
crank even as you and I. I shot the one 
shown in the picture for a year or so 
until the owner happened to remember 
who had it after searching the premises 
of all his friends nearer Tacoma. 


An adjustable trig- 
ger pull and click 
windage screws are 
features of this gun. 


Who made this one? 


No, I don’t know where this particu- 
lar gun now is, nor any other Knoble 
gun—I doubt he made more than two. 

One of his guns was submitted to the 
Army Ordnance Board, but failed of 
adoption. 

One model, at least, was double ac- 
tion, in that when the hammer was 
down, a pull on the trigger cocked it or 
raised it enough to fire the cartridge. 
After which, of course, the recoiling 
mechanism of the gun cocked it like 
any other so- (Continued on page 88) 
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An inviting shot of a crappie lake, and, right, 
- the author with the prized camera that took it 


CONFESSIONS OF A 








Camera Wrangler 


ON’T you get bogged some- 

times when the photo- 

graphic experts dish out 

trigonometric data, poly- 
valent formulas, and a physicists’ dope 
on light factors in relation to film 
speeds? I do. I get spots before the 
eyes, feel dizzy, have hot flashes, and 
begin to read liver-pill ads. Yes sir, it 
would be good business for some one to 
unload a few plain observations that 
might help dubs like me. 

Perhaps I can help a little. So take 
down your hair, and I'll tell all. It’s 
just a plain story and no learned lec- 
ture. 

After nearly forty years of film 
burning, I’ve found the all-purpose 
outdoor camera for me. But let’s be- 
gin at the start, and see how I finally 
found it. 

My first camera was a pasteboard 
box with a piece of reclaimed pop bot- 
tle for a lens, a shutter with one speed, 
and no imagination, and cost $1, net. 
If it had a name, I've forgotten it. 
The next was an old four-by-five Ade- 
lake box, carrying a dozen dry plates. 
Each plate was loaded into 
an individual copper holder, 
and a lever was whanged 
down to drop the hinged 
face of the holder before 
each exposure. When fully 
loaded, it weighed like a 
stricken conscience. 

Probably the dimensions 
and tonnage of that Ade- 
lake were what made me 
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By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE 


look with favor on the Premoette. 
That was my first double lens and 
variable iris. It went through college, 


to the Pan-American Exposition, and 




















Fine detail in a view of the Saint 
Vrain Glacier, Col. The old camera 
was good but it needed lots of time 


CARHART 


took snaps of the neighbors’ progeny. 
It had one of those direct finders with 
a peep sight, and that was probably 
the point where I began framing up 
the picture before the shutter snapped 
Another blazing truth I learned was 
that the 24%, x 3% exposure cost a lot 
less than a four-by-five plate. 

This was all a prelude. After the 
World War, I had charge of recrea 
tional planning on 23,000,000 acres of 
national forests. The U. S. Forest Ser 
ice had a closetful of cameras. Thi 
hottest numbers then in stock wer! 
a dozen 3-A Kodaks with anastigmat 
lenses. They could be carried in sadd! 
bags or pockets and were easil 
brought into play when a picture po} 
ped up on the trail. They were larg 
enough to give contact prints for tl 
files, yet not too large. 

Being a cub, I was issued an 0 
4% x 6% roll-film affair with a rapi 
rectilinear lens, an asthmatic bellow 
and enough rubber bands to hold tl 
head together. The finder always f¢ 
off in the brush, there was no grour 
glass, and the outfit was so bulky tl! 
camera and film supply half filled 
Number 2 pack sack. It wasn’t fas 
But, if braced on a rock, it was 4a) 
proximately steady. I toted that o 
rapid rectilinear through the B 
Horns, Black Hills, Colorado Rocki¢ 
and the Quetico-Superior region. 
took ten minutes to ‘set it up for 
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WP steer want reverse, of course. You'll want a motor with which you can 
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steer in any direction—go forward or backward—stop quick!—thread your 


way through logged waters—pull away from a dock sidewise or astern! 


You can do all this with a Johnson—and ONLY with a Johnson. Johnson Sea- 
Horses are the only outboard motors that have reverse! The only outboard motors 
with 360° steering! They are flexible motors—and what a difference that makes! 


[here are nine great models in the Sea-Horse line for ’°38—a motor for every 
outboard purpose. They are distinguished by such important developments as ‘ fob it, 38 
patented co-pilot, synchro-control, underwater exhaust, Ready-Pull Starter (in $ Sens 
deluxe models) perfected alternate firing. There are literally dozens of quality 10950 
features in every Johnson Sea-Horse. It will pay you to compare. 

\sk your Johnson dealer for a demonstration. You'll find his name listed un- 
der “Outboard Motors” in your classified telephone directory. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


JOHNSON MOTORS OF CANADA, PETERBORO, CANADA BANTAM WEIG 
HT MS 


FREE! vs: 273% DEALERS! Sivsci : 
@ new 1938 Sea-Horse @ tails on big 


Handy Chart of motor sizes and spec- market now opened with Johnson’s new 
ifications—the most important ever low priced, high quality motors (with 
published. Packed with data on new Reverse, of course!) Record shipments 
developments. Sent free! being made. Good territories available. 


JOHNSON (Zchue 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 











































picture. I always shot at 1/20 second, 
opening or closing the aperture to con- 
form to light requirements. 

I was taught two fundamentals by Old 
Rubberhead. First, if you take the time 
for a set-up, you look for a picture be- 
fore you shoot. Second, if you keep one 
factor constant, either aperture or shut- 
ter speed, you have one less variable to 
consider in estimating exposure. 

To promote better and more picture 
taking, the district office of the Forest 
Service held a contest among its camera 
carriers. Every shot of the season was 
automatically entered. There were 3,000 
or more competing. 

Old Rubberhead, with a finder that 
had the dropsy, took first and third. The 
next year it took first, second, and third. 
I hadn't tried to make it perform beyond 
its limitations. I'd tried to sight it on a 
picture every exposure. And I'd given it 
time to record that picture. 

After that, I was permitted to man- 
handle the 34% x 4% Graflex, and some of 
the higher-grade machines. The Graflex 
demonstrated the value of being able to 
see exactly the picture I was to take. 
With other cameras, I had squinted into 
a dinky finder, trying to discover pic- 
torial composition, if any, or stood on my 
head to look under a focusing cloth. 

The last year in the Forest Service I 
had my own camera. It was an old East- 
man four-by-five plate affair, with a two- 
foot bellows on a double rack extension. 
The rapid, rectilinear lens would give one 
or the other of two telephoto images, 
depending on whether the front or back 
element was unscrewed. This antique 
had a ground glass, with a focusing hood. 
The total cost was five bucks including 
two plate holders, a film-pack adapter, 
and a leather carrying case. Time, 1/10 
second; aperture as small as light would 
permit, usually around what would be 
F/22. Pictures from that machine and 
Old Rubberhead have been published in 
many leading magazines, including Out- 
poor LIFE. 

But I was haunted by a dream—the 
ideal outdoor camera. I saw it, I thought. 
I bought it. 

The box was a four-by-five press-style 
Speed Graphic. The lens was a nine-inch 
F/3.8 Graf Variable. There was ground 





Satisfactory results 
on some shots were 
always possible with 
a Speed Graphic, 
as this scene proves 


glass for slow focus- 
ing, a direct view- 
finder for fast work 
and any degree of 
soft focus desired. 
It had everything, 
including a skittish 
personality. 

After the _ slow- 
but-steady rapid 
rectilinears, I went 
for speed. I lost 
precious definition. 
I shot soft-focus 
pictures that were 
“arty,” but as use- 
ful forreproduction 
as a cut-glass punch 
bowl would be for crushing rocks. After 
about 300 shots at fifteen cents each, and 
nothing to shout about, I reverted to the 
old system of cutting the aperture and 
giving time. Then I got pictures. But 
the glass and speed shutter, in which I 
had sunk a couple of hundred dollars, 
were then no more valuable than Old 
Rubberhead or the $5 plate camera. 

At this point, my ideas about the ideal 
camera began to jell. It should be light 
in weight and economical to operate. So 
I explored the miniature group thor- 
oughly. Miniature enthusiasts may dis- 
agree with me, but I found that, even 
with the most careful fine-grain develop- 





Fast action in a boxing bout between two Mexican boys, caught by the National Graflex 
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ment, and expert projection, many of 
these tiny negatives would not blow up 
to eight-by-ten without showing grain 
and losing definition. And I wanted, if I 
shot fifty pictures, to have about fifty 
pictures to choose from when I sent 
some to the enlarger. 

The smaller Graflex group had some 
of the qualities I wanted, but there was 
enough bulk and weight in most of them 
to recall the Adelake. The roll-film Ko- 
daks had compactness, can make good 
pictures, but I’d have to do without the 
ground-glass focusing on practically all 
ordinary models. Then some one put a 
nifty little National Graflex in my hands 
I traded then and there. It looked like 
the answer. 

After two and a half seasons of opera 
tion, it still seems to be a bullseye for 
outdoor needs. 

It has an F/3.5 lens and a focal-plane 
shutter with speeds as fast as 1/500 sec 
ond. Like its major Graflex brothers, a 
look into the focusing hood offers a full 
sized image as it will appear on the neg- 
ative. The small magnifying glass that 
can be flipped up in the hood permits 
focusing to a hair. 

I had a special sole-leather case made 
for this camera. It is little larger than 
one required for a pair of field glasses 
and the camera is not taken from it ex 
cept when changing film. The cover flips 
off to expose the lid of the camera, and 
a square “window” in front allows the 
picture to be snapped. 

The camera hangs in the “field glass” 
position when I am in the field. Three 
flips and I’m looking at my subject in the 
ground glass. That is fast enough to 
catch even stray game shots. In a pocket 
in the top, I have one K-2 filter and a 
copying lens. The latter can be used to 


take close-ups of flowers, insects, and so 


on. 
The camera is little larger than 
pound cube of butter. The film is Num 


ber 2 Brownie size, and I can carry 100 


shots in a hunting-coat pocket. After the 
automatic spacer is set after loading, ten 
exposures are (Continued on page 85) 
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Ciné-Kodak Eight 


Only $34.50—makes marvelous movies at everybody’s price 
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...A movie shot costs 





less than a dime— 
with Ciné-Kodak Eight 


HE BIG ONES never get away, when 
j pres a movie camera on the job. 
Press a button, and they’re “hooked” 
for keeps. Then, back home, in sea- 
son or out, the fishing is always great 
on your home movie screen. 

But here’s the big thrill awaiting 
the man who is making his first home 
movies—they cost him less than a 
dime a shot with Ciné-Kodak Eight, 
the specially designed “economy 
movie maker.” 

\ “shot” runs as long on your screen 
as the average newsreel scene, and the 
ight makes 20 to 30 such shots on a 
roll of film costing only $2.25, black- 
and-white, finished, ready to show. 


FULL-COLOR MOVIES are simple to 
make as black-and-white, and cost 
just a few cents more a scene. Noextra 
equipment needed—simply load the 
Eight with Kodachrome Film. 


« «+ AND FOR PROJECTION. For clearer, 
more brilliant projection, use Kodascope, 
the Eastman-made projector which teams 
up beautifully with Ciné-Kodak and shows 
your pictures at their best. Ciné-Kodaks, 
Kodascopes, and Ciné-Kodak Film are all 
Eastman-made, designed to work together, 
and backed by world-wide Eastman service. 

See the Eight, and the movies it makes at 
your dealer’s today . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, i? 














RAY BERGMAN, Editor 





Bass Have Strange Moods 


NY attempt to catalogue all the 
exceptions to the typical 
characteristics of the various 
species of bass would result 

in a volume as thick as an unabridged 
dictionary, and even then the industrious 
investigator would overlook many of the 
strange tricks these fish perform on oc- 
casion. 

This makes it unwise to generalize, so 
what I have to say here deals with the 
characteristics of the fresh-water basses 
that have made the greatest impression 
on me during the last 25 years. In every 
possible instance, I have distinguished 
between the largemouth and the small- 
mouth, so that the characteristics of the 
two species will be clear. 

First, let us consider the fighting qual- 
ities of the two fish. Years ago, a promi- 
nent angling writer said that the large- 
mouthed bass was equal to the small- 
mouth in every way. He even implied 
that, because of the thicker body of the 


largemouth, especially through the 
shoulders, this species was the more 
powerful. He overlooked the one fact 


which refutes his contention. The speed 
and strength of any fish depends upon 
the size and power of the tail in relation 
to the weight of the body. Therefore, in- 
stead of giving a fish additional drive, an 
unwieldy and heavy body detracts from 
its power unless the tail is proportion- 
ately large and so built as to offset the 
disadvantage of the bigger body. 

The other fins of a fish are for balance 
and poise. Without them, the fish would 
be unable to control the power of its tail. 

In comparing the two species of bass, 
it will be found that the smallmouth has 
a larger tail in proportion to size of body 
than has the largemouth. I’ve compared 
them by laying actual fish side by side 
with the tails spread. Of course, I may 
have chanced on specimens which tended 
to exaggerate the difference. But no one 
can deny that the smallmouth has more 
power and stamina when it comes to 
fighting at the end of a line. In all the 
waters I've ever fished—and that means 
many states—the smallmouth always 
has given the better performance on the 
rod. Only in the jumping have I found 
that the largemouth sometimes equals 
and even surpasses the acrobatic stunts 
of his darker cousin, and this is true only 
in some waters. 

In lakes where the two species are 
present, each usually will seek locations 
best-suited to its individual needs. Small- 
mouths prefer either the rocky shoals 
and shores near deep water to which 
they can readily retire when conditions 
dictate, or deep spring holes where the 
water remains at a fairly even temper- 
ature. Largemouths prefer the weeds, or 
any other shallow-water cover which is 
dense enough to afford them some meas- 
ure of protection. 

Exceptions to these generalities, of 
course, are plentiful. For instance, in 
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Ray Bergman and a smallmouth, the bass he 
has found the scrappier of the two species 
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These diagrams show the larger tail 
of the smallmouth in proportion to 
its body—the secret of its speed 


shallow lakes containing both basses, you 
are quite likely to find both species side 
by side. This was true of Boyd Pond in 
the Adirondacks. It contained about 50 
smallmouths to every largemouth, but, 
whenever I caught a largemouth, I in- 
variably took asmallmouth right beside it. 

However, in most of these small, shal- 
low lakes, you will usually find some 
place where smallmouths seem to con- 
gregate, and, in these locations, you will 
never find largemouths. These ‘places 
usually are deep holes. 

Of the two species, the smallmouths of 
the lakes are, perhaps, the more moody 
and uncertain. They are inclined to feed, 
or at least take lures, during limited 


periods, the usual feeding times being in 
the early morning and in the late after- 
noon until dark. They also are rather un- 
certain when it comes to taking artificial 
lures except near spawning time, when 
they will take anything from a small fly 
or bug to a large plug. At other times 
they are likely to prefer live minnows 
crawfish, hellgramites, or some other 
form of bait. 

Largemouths are ready to feed at al- 
most any time of day and are more con- 
sistent in their reaction to artificials 
They are just as likely to feed on the sur- 
face at noon as they are in the early 
morning or late evening. For this reason 
I feel that, in lake fishing, the large- 
mouth is the safer bet for the angler 
who is looking for sport with plug and 
fly and who has but limited time. 

The results of 3 weeks’ fishing on one 
Middle Western lake will show why | 
feel this way. Our total catch was 220 
bass, 65 of which were smallmouths. Of 
these, 20 were taken while fishing hap- 
hazard along the shore with artificials, 
5 while trolling for wall-eyes with min- 
nows, and 40 by concentrating on a sec- 
tion that had been found more productive 
than other locations. Of the 40 caught in 
this location, a section not more than 150 
ft. long by 80 ft. wide, only one took an 
artificial, the rest falling for a live min- 
now, fished close to bottom. This left 
only 21 smallmouths taken on artificials 
out of 65. 

We had worked this place thoroughly 
and often with plugs, spinners, and bugs, 
and never got a rise. If I had let the 
matter rest there, we would never have 
caught a smallmouth, but, because [ 
liked the looks of the section, I finally re- 
sorted to minnows. In fishing them 
simply drifted slowly along, letting the 
bait work on bottom. The fact that I got 
snagged regularly every few minutes 
will show you how deep the minnow was 
The results were very satisfactory, bu 
we found we couldn’t catch fish in thi 
hole except in the early morning or fron 
sunset until dark. 

Another interesting fact about this 
cation was that it usually produced s« 
eral large-mouthed bass when a plug w 
cast close to shore. We never caught 4 
smallmouth in these places. These were 
found only where the water deepen: 
into a hole. The boundary of their ran; 
was about 80 ft. from shore, where s¢ 
eral stumps enabled us to stay within the 
limits without difficulty. Incidentally ws 
never caught a largemouth more thar 
ft. from shore in this spot, although wé 
did so frequently in other parts of t 
lake. 

When we fished along the shore li! 
the two species reacted similarly. Onc: 
I took both a largemouth and a sma'!- 
mouth on one plug on the same cast. The 
stumpy bays yielded many largemoutis 
but no smallmouths. In 21 days of fis 
ing, we never had a day when artifici 
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failed to connect with plenty of large- 
mouths. 

As much depends on the character of a 
lake as on the bass themselves. This is a 
rather large subject and cannot here be 
discussed at length, but there are some 
general facts I might point out. Small- 
mouthed bass in shallow lakes will often 
react as we think largemouths should, 
while large-mouthed bass in deep lakes 
take on some of the characteristics of 
the smallmouth. One species could never 
be mistaken for the other, of course, but 
the change of habit is noticeable. 

Even in respect to live bait, you find 
a difference in the two species. Large- 
mouths are quite consistent in their 
style. When you become accustomed to 
them in any particular location, you can 
be sure a certain technique will bring 
consistent results. But it is different with 
smallmouths. They change their moods 
so often that they keep you guessing. I 
admire a clever smallmouth bait fisher- 
man. Let no bait caster or fly-fisherman 
look down upon him. His game is as 
scientific as any, and, when I rate 40 
percent on it, I feel pretty proud of my- 
self. Considering that I can usually rate 
80 percent or better on largemouths, I 
think it definitely shows the smallmouth 
is trickier. 


HEN we compare river bass, we find 

an entirely different problem. On the 
whole, we will find the smallmouth of 
running water far more agreeable, far 
more active and willing to strike than in 
lakes. It may be that they require more 
food in such water, or perhaps the cur- 
rent makes them work harder to get it. 
During the greater part of the year, 
these river smallmouths spend a lot of 
their time in the shallows. Of course, 
you will always find some in the deeper, 
quiet eddies, but the wise fisherman will 
always give the shallows a whirl. 

Some of the favorite locations are in 
the tails of eddies where the water 
gathers momentum for its next plunge 
into a foaming riffle, along the rocky 
shores where the current and rocks form 
small, but deep, pocket holes, and in the 
small eddies of riffles themselves, where 
the smallmouths lie at the edge of the 
fast water, waiting for anything the cur- 
rent may bring along. Pockets behind 
rocks, even in white water, usually har- 
bor several fish, and often you may 
catch them in the riffle itself. 

These river smallmouths often are 
seen chasing minnows right into shore 
or making massed attacks on schools of 
bait fish in midstream. They show far 
greater energy and activity than lake 
fish, and, for thig reason, usually are very 
susceptible to artificials. Ordinarily they 
like small plugs better than large ones, 
are particularly fond of spinner-and-fly 
combinations, and, when the water is low 
and clear, rise readily to floating bass 
bugs. 

If a river contains large-mouthed bass, 
you will usually find them in sloughs, 
backwaters, or any other place where the 
river pauses. They are particularly fond 
of surface lures that cause considerable 
disturbance on the water. Strangely 
enough, I find these largemouths more 
moody and uncertain than smallmouths. 
However, except late in the season when 
the water gets cold and all bass go to 
deep water, it is rarely necessary to use 
live bait for either species. 

Here, again, there are exceptions. I 
know rivers in which artificials are 
never very productive, and lakes where 
artificials usually are better than live 
bait. So there you are. It is almost im- 
possible to reach any definite conclusion. 
If we could, fishing would lose most of its 
charm.—Ray Bergman. 
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LUE skies above, white water underneath, and 
all around, the soft, clear air of June—that’s 
fishing time—that’s when humdrum is turned to 
happiness with a TRUE TEMPER Fishing Rod. 


TRUE TEMPER Rods are made from super alloy 
rapier steel, shaped by master craftsmen to an ex- 
clusive (patented) taper that gives marvelous action 
both in bait and fly casting. These rods are clock- 
spring tempered with a fighting heart that knows 
no master in the land of fish and fin. 


We have a new TRUE TEMPER Tackle Catalog. 
There’s a copy waiting for you. It’s free! Just write 
us today and your copy will be on its way. It illus- 
trates and describes more than 25 different TRUE 
TEMPER Rods, including the new two-piece Profes- 
sional Fly Rod which gives accuracy and control 
you never dreamed possible in fly fishing. Fill out 
the coupon now, so you too can be knee deep in 
happiness when the big day comes. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


SPORTING GOODS DIVISION DEPT.O 
GENEVA, OHIO 
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Goods 







. O. Sporting 
ork & Hoe Co., Dep Catalog 


The AmericaD F r new free Tackle 2 a gaieete rn oe 
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Pr ofessional—light- 
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the strength of steel. 
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Old skill— 


nets more fish with new tackle! 
Look over your tackle stock — and 
then come in and look over ours. 

We offer everything a fisherman 
could want; and everything we offer 
has been well tried by fishermen be- 
fore it is offered to you. And you'll 
find that the prices, too, are right! 





A. & F. Trout Reel— Dull 


platinum finish reel, well bal- 
anced with smooth action. 
Cast in two solid parts with 
no screws to come loose. 

$9.00 





“Neverseen” Double 
Tapered Fly Line (not il- 
lustrated)— With soft pliable 
finish that will not crack or 


peel. Lengths 30 yards, $6.00 





Yellowstone Fly Rod— 
Made of selected split bamboo 
mounted with German silver 
ferrules and metal reel seat. 
Three pieces with extra tip. 
A real value in a fly rod. 
Lengths 8, 8!4 and 9 feet. 

$10 











ABERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 








Live Bait and How to Keep It 
















minnow, a very small frog, a craw- 

dad, a grasshopper, or an earth- 
worm. All these can be obtained easily 
and kept in condition. 

Of these, the minnow is the best gen- 
eral-purpose bait. Many anglers have 
difficulty in keeping them alive till they 
are needed. If you do a good deal of 
fishing with minnows, try building a 
frame about the size of an orange crate 
with fence lath, covering the sides with 
screen wire, and the bottom with plaster 
lath. Leave a space about the thickness 
of a match stick between each lath. A 
section of the top should be hinged. The 
box is kept in running water that is not 
too swift but shaded. Minnows will die 
if put in too swift water. Throw a few 
bread crumbs into the box occasionally 
for food. All dead minnows should be 
discarded daily. 

A good bucket also will serve to keep 
minnows alive if it is the type that has 
small holes. Those that have wire mesh 
kill off too many minnows. The fish 
poke their heads through the wire mesh, 
trying to escape. Some small ones do 
escape, but the bigger ones get their gills 
caught between the mesh and die. The 
bucket should be floated in deep, calm 
water, and should be covered with grass 
or branches to keep out the sun. 

An ordinary pail will keep minnows 
alive for a long time if the water is 
changed frequently, especially in warm 
weather. In case it is impossible to 
change the water, you can restore oxy- 
gen to the old supply by pouring off part 
of it and then pouring it 
back into the bucket from a 
height, repeating this at least 
a dozen times. Another way 
to aérate the water is to 
force air through it either 
with a bulb or a bicycle 
pump. 

Either the black, striped 
minnow or the chub minnow 
is excellent bait, the latter 
being the best for bass and 
crappie. It can be caught in 
shallow places in rivers, by 
seining for them just before 
dusk. I attract minnows to 
desired spots by throwing 
fresh bones into shallow 
water. 

When fishing for catfish, 
bullheads, buffalo fish, carp, 
or sturgeon, minnows need 


Fim: bait fishing, nothing can excel a 





TRIM END 
OF STICK |i i: 


IN NECK 


A lively moment 
as a ten-pound 
buffalo fish is 
netted. It took 
a small crawdad 


Filling a minnow 
pail with the bait 
seined from a 
spot in the stream 
in which the min- 
nows usually feed 






these fish, start the hook through the 
mouth of the minnow, passing it through 
the hard part of its back, being very 
careful not to puncture the belly, and 
letting the hook come out at the tail just 
far enough to prick your finger. This 
method of baiting also will catch sand 


pike. For bass and crappie, minnows 
should be alive. Pass the hook through 
the gills and bring it out the mouth, 
through the spinous part of the back, or 
through the edge of the tail. For bass, 
a minnow harness is a good idea. 

Frogs will take most varieties of fish. 
For bass fishing, I always use a green 
frog that has a white belly and a tinge 
of yellow about the throat. The bright, 
slender green frog is an excellent lure, 
but is a poor swimmer and will soon 
drown. 

Many anglers complain that frogs won't 
live on long trips. Why? The anglers 
make the serious mistake ‘of giving the 

frogs too much moisture. 
Last summer, while on a 
} 10-day fishing trip, I found 
that frogs will live much 








TOFIT “iH ]™ r . " 
Loosety \§ 4) | longer if kept in an ordinary 
I box, covered with a screen 





wire, and moistened thor- 
oughly a few times a day. 


in captivity for a longer 
time, I set the box at the 
edge of the stream or pond, 
so that about two thirds of 
the box will be in the water. 
In this way, the frogs can 
have as much, or as little 
of water as they choose. 

On a good bass lake, an 


7! or three dozen frogs, and, if 
he doesn’t like to take a box 
along, the best way is to put 


When I want to keep frogs | 


angler usually will need two 





CHICAGO STORE: 


Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 


the frogs in a gunny sack, 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Grasshoppers are easy 
to carry in this bottle 


not be alive, but must be 
fresh and firm. In baiting for 
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YES, you’d value 
one of them adds so definitely to the pleasure and performance a good 
motor will give you... year after year! It is a fact that only Evinrude 
offers them ALL... and, equally important, Evinrude gives them on 
every motor ... regardless of price! From the eight brilliant Evinrude 
models you can readily choose the motor that is best for your service 
. » » write today for the Evinrude catalog! 


| Lasy Starting 


Nothing else contributes so greatly to your 
boating pleasure and satisfaction as quick, 
positive, easy starting! Evinrude starting 
ease is a new kind of starting ease... and 
it is ‘‘stock equipment’’ on every Evinrude 
. » . you can’t buy an Evinrude without it! 


Haaded Power 


Neither driving rain nor gale-blown spray 
can reach the enclosed engine, carburetor 
and ignition of an Evinrude! There’s ex- 
tra security ...and added convenience and 
cleanness . . . in the beautifully stream- 
lined hoods that protect every Evinrude! 


Evinrude 
Co-Pilot 


There’s nothing but pleasure in operating 
an Evinrude! On long runs, drop the steer- 
ing handle whenever you like . . . instantly 
the Co-Pilot ‘‘takes over’’ and holds the 
motor steadily on the course you set... 
on any Evinrude! 


Underwater 


You wouldn’t want a modern motor with- 

out underwater silencing . . . but only Evin- 

rude goes farther and gives you underwater 

silencing with the automatic exhaust relief 

that makes Evinrude easy starting still easier 
.~ - on every Evinrude! 















Troll as slowly as you like—your Evinrude 
can’t overheat ... run in water ‘‘soupy”’ 
with mud or silt . . . your Evinrude pump 
can't choke or wear or fail . . . ever! 
Standard — on every Evinrude! 


each of these features on any motor... because each 





AN ELTO FOR AS LITTLE AS $37.50 


Quality at low cost .. . Elto offers it in four models 
priced as low as $37.50. Every Elto is built by 
Evinrude, to Evinrude quality standards. Evinrude 
and Elto models are available on easy time payments. 
WRITE TODAY FOR THESE FREE CATALOGS! With these complete, 
handsomely illustrated Evinrude and Elto catalogs we will send Boat 
Guide of leading builders and new Boat and Motor Selector. FREE. 
Address, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5317 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada, Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


































Fishing Time 
Is Here Again! 


4 


Make This Year the Best 
Ever with 


The CLARKE TROLLER 


A 
Really 


- Portable 
ot Out- 
re board 


Motor! 





Weighs under1014 
pounds. Only 21 
inches over-all. 








World’s Lightest Practical 
Outboard Motor 


Put it in your duffle bag, on the floor of your 
car or on your living room rug—It won’t leak! 





Powerful, developing 1.2 horsepower. 


Economical — 1% cent a mile. 





Motor operates under water, cooled by direct 
submersion, eliminating gears, pumps and water- 
jackets. Lightest, simplest, cleanest construction. 


Carburetor and ignition in watertight metal 
housing. Uses 6-volt, hot-shot battery for igni- 
tion with automobile-type system. Light dry-cell 
furnishes ignition and legally required light 
current, 


Easy to start and easy to carry anywhere. A 
real DeLuxe Motor in every respect. Beautiful 
in appearance and workmanship—polished alum- 
inum finish. 
Price $59.50 f.o.b. Detroit, 
Send for literature. 

Canoeists, attention! We announce a REAL 
canoe bracket for your Outboard. Weighs under 


2 Ibs.—universal—fits either side—no bars across 
boat. $5.00 f.o.b. Detroit. 


Clarke Engineering Co. 
9350F Grinnell Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


D. R. CLARKE ENGINE CO. 
225 Richmond St. W. Toronto, Canada 
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(Continued from page 62) 


with a little moist grass in the bottom of 
it. In using a frog with a spinner, use a 
small one, and hook it through both lips. 
While it is in the water keep twitching 
the line so the frog acts is if it were 
swimming. 

When baiting frogs for catfish, start 
the hook through the mouth, pass it 
through the body, and bring it out be- 
tween the hind legs. Sand toads, which 
are best for catfish, can be kept alive in 
a can even without perforations. 

To catch my frogs, I go out at night 
with a flash light, tramping along 
swampy places until I locate a frog. When 
I find one, I turn the light squarely into 
his eyes, dazzling him just as an auto- 
mobile headlight dazzles a jack rabbit. 
Then I simply pick him up. Sand toads 
can be caught the same way on sandy 
bars along the edges of grasses and 
willows. 

Crawdads are excellent bait for all fish. 
They can be caught in shallow waters, 
especially if the bottom is muddy, with 
seines or by fishing for them with liver. 
In fishing for crawdads, tie a piece of 
bait on a string to the other end of which 
you have tied a small stick. This stick 
is pushed into the bottom. Have at least 
a dozen lines and run them occasionally. 
When pulling them up, take it slowly so 
as not to dislodge the crawdad which 
may be clinging to the bait. Another 
way to take crawdads is to rip open a 
gunny sack, and, to each side of it, nail 
two long willows. Then place three or 
four small pieces of liver in the middle of 
the sack, and sink this in a spot where 
crawdads are most likely to be. Keep 
only the small ones. 

When fishing from a boat, take along a 
wet gunny sack, with some straw in the 
bottom of it, and put in just enough 
crawdads to last the day. In baiting the 
crawdads for catfish, bullheads, carp, or 
buffalo fish, the best way is to start the 
hook at the end of the tail, passing it 
through the fleshy part only. For bass 
and other game fish, the crawdad can 
be hooked at the tip of the tail, permit- 
ting it to crawl about. 

Grasshoppers, like green frogs, can be 
caught easily at night with a flash light. 
I usually find them in a patch of sun- 
flowers or high weeds. 

To keep grasshoppers, drop into a 
bottle a round stick that is long enough 
to stick up 2 in. above the bottle. This 
should be a loose fit in the neck. Now 
trim the portion inside the bottle to the 
thickness of a lead pencil, except at the 
end, which should be shaped like a hook. 
Now put a few dozen grasshoppers into 
the bottle, and (Continued on page 65) 
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RUGBER-BULB 
SYRINGE 






Minnows can be | 
kept vigorous in 
the pail by forc- 
ing air into the 
water frequently 
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BASS - OBITE 
moulded of Ten- 
ite, a tough and 
durable materi- 
al. Has famous 
Bass-Oreno ac- 
tion. 2 sizes— 


$1.00 each. 
TWO - OBITE 


2 baits in one 
moulded of Ten- 
ite. A surface or 
underwater bait 
dependent up- 
on which end 
attached to line. 
2 sizes— $1.15 
and $1.25. 


ENTICE-ORENO 
@ new, small 
size, 2% inch 
lure with most 
erratic action. 
Stainless steel 
headplate. 
Weighs % oz. 
75c each. 


N, SOUTH BEND No. 2500 
CU STAINLESS STEEL REEL 
Anti-Back-Lach Level- Winding 















For anglers desiring the finest and very best, 
this reel is unsurpassed in design, materials 
and workmanship. Makes an idea! gift never to 
be forgotten. Complete with leather bag, chrome 
plated screw driver and oiler in superb Plastic 
molded box useful for jewel case, etc. 


































No.77 Split Bam- 
boo Fly Cast- 
ing Rod. Light 
brown. Bass or 
Trout action. In 
8Y2 to 942 foot 
lengths. $10 
ea 


e 
No. 2100 New, 


seamless tubu- 
lar steel cast- 
ing rod. Light 
weight, well bal- 
anced. 4, 444 


i 
and $12.50. 


No. 62L Split 
Bamboo — one- 

iece Casting 

od. Offset de- 
tachable handle. 
Extremely light 
action. 44,5 and 
5% ft. $7.50. 
No. 63L— $10. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


7224 HIGH ST. SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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SOUTH BEND 
Orxa LURES 


See 

The Quie ’ : 
Aad. Th @ You'll enjoy 
3 looking over these and 
Oren-0-Matic many other South Bend 
FLY ROD fish-getters at your dea- 
REELS ler’'s store. You can depend 
upon it—they’ll catch fish 
and give you lots of sport getting’em. 


No. 893—Fly Rod 
Plunker. Combina- 
tion wood and fly, 
with scooped - out 
head.Makes plunk- 
ing riffle when re- 
trieved.6 patterns. 
Size 4 hook, 6Oc; 
size 1/0 hook, 65c 


s 
No. 593—Trix- 


Oreno now only 
SOc. Effective fly 
rod lure for trout, 
pan fish, etc. Has 
an amazing glid- 
ing, fluttering ac- 
tion. Size 6 orl 
hooks. Bait-casting 
sizes 75c 


No. 971—Trout- 
Oreno. 1%" body. 
Famous grooved 
head. Always ef- 
fective for a vari- 
ety of fish. 15 col- 
ors, 65c. In 1%’ 
size, Fly-Oreno, 
60c 





No. 847 — Oreno 
Frog. 2 patterns — 
spotted green or 
brown back with 
ellow belly. Very 
e-like, 75c 


BASS-OBITE— 
South Bend’s new 
Tenite plastic bait 
% ounce size. Very 
durable. Also in % 
ounce size. $1.00 


PLUNK-ORENO — 
A hollow headed 
wood surface lure 
with masked buck- 
tail hook. It “‘ker- 
plunks” when re- 
trieved with a jerk. 
Very effective. 6 
es. 


FROG-ORENO — 
Realistic frog im- 
itation for castin 

into pads an 

reeds. % ounce 
weight. Yellow and 
green bucktail hair 
with spotted back. 
5/0 hook. $1.00. 


e 
132-Page Book on Fishing—Sent Free! 


Fishing information—stories by angling 

authorities. Fly and bait casting lessons. 

Shows, describes South Bend tackle. 

A postal gets it—Free! 

SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 

7224 High Street, 

RODS=— South Bend, Indiana 

REELS~ 

LINES and LURES 


SOUTH @ BEND 
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(Continued from page 64) 


™ PLASTER LATHS 
SPACED 1/9" APART 
8 


A readily made box in which minnows can 
be kept in prime condition between trips 


replace the stick. The grasshoppers will 
begin to crawl up the stick, but cannot 
get out. When you're fishing, just grab 
the top of the stick, and start to pull it 
out. The grasshoppers holding fast to 
the stick will come out with it. If they 
start to back into the bottle, pull out the 
stick rapidly. The hook at the end will 
catch them. A few pieces of grass in the 
bottle will be sufficient for the grass- 
hoppers’ food. 

Even if there are some dead grass- 
hoppers in the bottle, these can be baited 
for catfish, bullheads, carp, buffalo fish, 
and sturgeon. For these fish, start the 
hook through the eye of the grasshopper, 
and pass it through the body to the tip 
of the tail. If you tear off the wings and 
long feet, the fish can swallow the bait. 
For game fish, hook the grasshopper at 
the tip of the back, right under its wings, 
or through the tip of the tail. They also 
can be tied on the hook. 

Of all baits, none is more tempting 
than the common earthworm, if it is 
presented fresh and wriggling. They can 
be dug up from any rich soil. In real hot 
weather, red worms in a manure pile are 
easier to find. The angler who uses only 
a few worms from time to time, should 
get a porous earthern flower pot, plug 
the hole in the bottom, and fill it with 
green, wet moss. Earthworms placed in 
this will, if fed the white of an egg, a 
tablespoon of cream, or bruised celery, 
assume a pinkish color and live long 
when kept in a cool, dark place. 

Undoubtedly there are other baits, 
other methods of obtaining them, and 
other ways of putting them on a hook. 
However, the ones described have helped 
me get a great deal of pleasure out of 
bait fishing.—Anthony Duke Yecouth. 


New Wisconsin State Park 


reational area is now under way 
in southeastern Wisconsin, and will 
be known as the Kettle Moraine State 
Forest. It will stretch from northern 
Sheboygan County through portions of 
Fond du Lac, Washington, Waukesha, 
and Jefferson counties, and will end in 
Walworth County. In length, it will equal 
the distance between New York City 
and Philadelphia, Pa., and will include 
practically all of the chain of pictur- 
esque hills and watered valleys of the 
Wisconsin terminal moraine. 
Its nucleus will be the present Kettle 
Moraine State Forest of some 800 acres, 
about 15 miles south of Fond du Lac. 
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| rollin 
| hand, $7.00; other 
| sizes priced at 


| able, soft 
| fly rod line. Tobac- 








SOUTH BEND 


Ask 
Your Dealer To 
Show You The New 


Stainiess Stee! 
Reel 


So Bend, 
originator of 

enuine Anti-Back- 

sh reels, the accepted 
standard for 28 years. Shown 
below are new reels for 1938. 


| Others are No. 1250A, $18; No. 


1000C, $11; No. 450B, $6; No. 
400A, $5; No. 300A, $ 


No. 650 Casting 


| Reel. Level-wind- 


ing anti-back-lash. 
Suscptiqnesy piget 
weight.Price$10. 
No. 65, level-wind 
only, 


No. 550C Casting 
Reel. Level-wind- 
ing anti-back-lash. 
Has‘3-piece” take 
down feature for 
quick, easy clean- 
ing. $7.50.No.55, 
Level-wind only, 
$6.5 


No. 350B Casting 


| Reel. Level-wind- 


ing anti-back-lash. 
A good, well made 
reel.Has‘“3-piece” 
take down feature. 
$4. No. 35, level- 
wind only, $3.50. 


s 
BLACK-ORENO 


Known by anglers 
the country over 
as the finest wa- 
ter-proof silk cast- 
ing line made. 


| Color solid black. 


9 to SO Ib. tests. 


50 yd. 18 lb. test 
| $1.90. 


No. 1140B Oreno- 


| O-Matic Fly Rod 
| Reel. Fits reel seat 
| in manner to per- 
| mit perfect balance 


and avoid any “rod 
‘' in the 


$6.50 and $8. 
& 
FISH-ORENO—An 


“oil cured,” dur- 
liable 


co brown color. 


| Easy to cast. Level 
sizes H to C. Size 


D, 25 yds., $2.50. 


| Double tapered, 
[)restionat area of a large, new rec- | 


packed in utility 
celluloid container, 


| 30 yds., $7.50. 


s 

This 132 Page Book On 
Write for 14th edition 
“Fishing-What Tackle and 
When” 132 pages of fish- 
ing facts, new pictures, fly 
and bait casting construc- 
tion, Free! A postal gets it. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 

7224 High Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
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This famous Russell Moccasin was originally named the “Bird 
Shooter’’—but it could just as well have been called the “Fish 
Catcher,” “Fisherman's Friend,” or the like. Because it IS a 
peach of a fishing boot! Light as a sundown breeze! Flexible as a 
bed room slipper! Tough as a rawhide whip! For the bait-casting 
fisherman, camper, hiker, nothing more practical was ever built. 
Ideal for canoe trips. Non-slip soles for sure-footed going on slip- 
pery rocks. Made of waterproof, close-grain Veals—hand-sewed 
with double-lock, rip-proof seams. Genuine Russell true moccasin 
construction, assuring you the very last word in footgear comfort. 

Being inexpensive as they are, no outdoor man should be without 
a pair of these boots! Made in any height. Write for catalog 
showing complete line of boots and Golf Moccasins. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO., 928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 






MOCCASIN 
OXFORD 
for 
everyday 
wear 















Do you want Russell moccasin com- 























THE HARDER YOU ARE TO FIT—THE BETTER fort for everyday wear? Here is s 

» We have vet to find the man we couldn't give a good, comfort neat-looking all-black genuine 
able fit. We have had remarkable success fitting irregular and moccasin oxford that has proved ex- 

troublesome feet. All you have to do is draw the shape of your tremely popular among business and 

foot on a special order blank we'll send you—give all other professional men. And remember, 
measurements and details requested—and you'll get a pair of we make a full line of Golf Moe- 

boots that will cradle your foot like an old-fashioned hammock. casins on this same combination- 





last pattern. 







If your dealer doesn’t 
stock Russell's, we can 
supply you direct. 















Terrible *“*‘White Death 
Shark’’, caught by 
Zane Grey in Australia. 














Pendleton Shirts and fine 
tackle are always a part of 
Zane Grey's equipment on 
his world famous trips. 
This enthusiasm is shared 
and there’s areason. 













by sports champions every where 
Pendletons are designed for active outdoor 
made in the sports paradise of the far West. You'll like 


the body insulation 






men-—— 







their comfort and action-freedom 
of the soft, exclusive virgin fleece wool fabrics. At men’s 










shops, department stores, sports shops, $5.50 to $10. 
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PENDLETON WOOLEN MILI tland, Oregon 


Please send strated t catalog, swatches 


. ANON ALO). 


Addres 


City " VIRGIN woo. 4223 


lL buy my sportswear trom 














ANGLERS' 
QUERIES 


Carrying Rod on Portage 


Question: To settle several arguments, we 
would like to know the correct way to carry a 
fishing rod when making a portage. Should it 
be held with the tip pointing in the direction 
we are traveling, or should it be held with the 
tip pointing backward?—I. D., Alta., Canada. 


Answer: Either way may be correct. I use 
both methods and find that each one has its 
faults. Dragging the rod, so that it points be- 
hind, usually is the easiest because the rod 
slides over most of the obstructions without 
steering. However, at times the line catches on 
twigs or other obstructions, and it is necessary 
to back up to release it. Naturally, each time 
this happens, the tip of the rod may be sub- 
jected to a strain which may injure it 

When the rod is held in front of you, 
plain sight, and you should be able to steer it 
away from danger points without difficulty 
Despite this, I notice that every person I follow 
occasionally jams a tip into something when 
carrying it this way. It is almost a toss-up, but 
I think the advantage lies with the rod being 
carried so that it points backward. 

The best practice is to use the method which 
is easiest for you, being governed by the growth 
along the trail you travel. If it is badly over- 
grown, then the trailing method will be most 
satisfactory. If it is reasonably clear, then 
either method will be satisfactory. Much de- 
pends on whether or not you have a companion 
If you have, the first man should carry his rod 
with the tip forward, and the second man 
should carry his pointing to the rear. If brush 
is so dense that either method will cause a lot 
of trouble, it will save both time and your rod 
to take it apart. An angler hates to do this 
when he is anxious to get to some particular 
spot, but it is always the best way.—R. B 


Waders for Trout Fishing 


Question: Should I get waders with felt 
soles or hobnails for trout fishing?—V. F. S., 
Md. 


it 1s in 


Answer: The type of shoe is determined by 
the bottom. If you fish a wide area, you will 
probably need both kinds. If the rocks of a 
stream are covered with slippery moss, hobnails 
usually are best. If the rocks are hard, smooth, 
and free of moss, then the felt sole would be 
most useful. Any bank or bottom that is slimy 
or muddy requires hobnails to prevent slipping. 
Smooth, slime-free surfaces are best traveled 
with felt soles. The reason is logical and sim- 
ple enough. When there is a covering of slip- 
pery moss or slime, the hobnails cut through it 
and get a purchase, but, if the rocks are hard 
and smooth, the hobnails slip, while the felt 
holds fast.—R. B. 


Carp as Game Fish 


Question: In a recent issue, an angler from 
Buenos Aires gave us some pointers on carp 
fishing. He was quite enthusiastic about this 
fish and spoke as though he considered it a 
game fish. He is right. In fact, he was hardly 
strong enough in his assertions. I use a fly rod 
of medium weight, a 9-ft. level leader, and a 
No. 2 hook for these fish. One of my best baits 
is a well-developed grub, the kind you find in 
any decayed stump. Fish the deep riffies near 
the bottom in the spring when carp are on the 
move, and you'll get some thrills to remember 
for a long time. Try it sometime.—L. O. A., Pa. 


about 
many 


Answer: Thank you for these facts 
your carp-fishing experience. I know 
other readers will appreciate them.—R 


Muskie Waters 


Question: Sometime ago I wrote you for in- 
formation on muskie fishing within 600 miles of 
New Jersey and you recommended Lake Trav- 
erse. Are there any other places besides this 
lake within a reasonable distance? Something 
more accessible?—E. M., New Jersey. 


Answer: Either the Saint Lawrence River, 
preferably at Clayton, N. Y., or Lake Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. are good muskie waters.—R. B. 
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Ray's Daybook 
of Angling 


E LIKE to think 

of dry-fly fishing 
as something modern. 
Of course, as time goes 
on, we improve it in 
small ways, but the 
idea is probably much 
older than most of us 
suspect. 

Only the other day some one lent me 
a book by J. Harrington Keene, pub- 
lished in 1887. Such things always fas- 
cinate me, so I read it eagerly, and found 
this: 

“If he spies one rising regularly .. . 
he urges the fly backward and forward 
through the air... By this time the fly 
is dry ... and the next time it is cast 
right in front of the spot designated, and, 
when it falls, the angler watches its 
course without making a movement of 
the rod. It floats, of course, and, if the 
fish does not take it just as soon as the 
radius of its circle of vision is passed, 
it is lifted again from the water, dried, 
and cast as before.” 

There you have it. Dry-fly fishing with- 
out a doubt. And do you note the ref- 
erence to “circle of vision”? This has 
been greatly stressed in recent years. Be- 
sides this, the book mentions other rules 
observed by present-day anglers, such as 
“Don’t use too whippy a rod.” It is fas- 
cinating to run across books of this sort 
and find out what the writers of years 
ago had to say. Frequently what we read 
serves to reduce our egos to a consider- 
able extent. 





We all know that dust particles in the 
air may contain germs. Perhaps they 
also contain minute insect life. In the 
water there are particles which may be 
likened to the dust. No matter how clear 
the water, you usually find such particles 
in it, and, if a microscope is used, we are 
amazed at their number. Trout have a 
much keener vision than ours for things 
which are close to them. No doubt they 
often see things which are good eating 
and which we are not even aware of. I 
wonder if some of our selective rises, 
when we cannot do anything but cast 
futilely, are not caused by the appear- 
ance in the water of some microscopic 
insect which the trout relishes. At any 
rate, the idea gives us a new alibi to 
present when we aren’t able to catch any 
fish. 

When the fish in rivers are chasing 
minnows, they usually move about from 
one place to another so fast that the 
angler is rarely able to cast his lure toa 
spot where they can-see it. The constant 
change in position is due to the fact that 
the minnows scatter frantically when at- 
tacked and rush in all directions. When 
an angler persists in always casting to 
the spot where the action is going on, 
he reduces his chance of taking a fish. If 
the marauders are moving in one direc- 
tion consistently, then he may gain an 
advantage by always casting some dis- 
tance in front of their line of travel, but, 
if the movement is erratic, it pays to 
concentrate on one particular spot to 
which it is possible they might return. 
This is only common sense. If you keep 
casting directly to the disturbance, your 
lure usually gets there after the fish have 
gone.—R. B. 
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6 IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
THIS BOOK ANSWERS jE 


How can I quickly improve my 
casting skill? 


How can I cast with less wrist fatigue? 
Where are the famous big game 
fishing spots? 


How can I! learn the correct fly cast- 
bate Mh d-fod abable at t- id 


What are the latest developments 
bale ot-} cb bate ME -Toab bh ob cst-y el aa 


What are the popular matched com- 
Jo} batt 6 Co) ata bs ae 


Sj 
Sau ancédIAckle: 


These famous Shakespeare rods, reels and lines play an important 





part in the balanced outfits expertly matched by Tony Accetta. 
A favorite at the Sport Shows is Balanced Outfit No. 20 for bait 
casting—the DeLuxe Criterion Reel, Shakespeare’s TruCaster 

Rod, and 100 yds. 14 lb. test Wexford Line. Other outfits 

listed in Free Fishing Guide and Catalog. 


The MARHOFF 
Level Winding Reel 


There’s no better tribute to 
Shakespeare quality than 
the oft-repeated phrase: 
“Some day I’m going to 
owna Marhoff”. It’s the mas- 
ter reel for master fishermen. 
Capacity, 100 yds. No. 1964— 

- Regular Model, Price $13.00 
No. 1964AS—Aluminum Spool 
Model, Price $13.50 


DeLuxe CRITERION 
Level Winding Reel 


Universally ac- 
cepted as “the Cri- 
terion by which a 
perfect reel should 
be judged”. Dollar for 
dollar it’s the best value 
on the reel market. Ca- 
pacity 100 yds. 

No. 1960—Regular Model, 
Price $6.60 
No. 1960AS — Aluminum 
Spool Model, Price $7.00 


WEXFORD LINE 


No. 4428—The fin- 
est, strongest, most 
perfect casting line 
humanly possible to 
produce—that’s our ideal for 
Wexford, so it has to be good. 
50 yds. 14 lb. test. Price $1.60. 


Shakespeare’s 


TruCaster 
ROD 


No. 1554—The “Choice 
of a Champion”. It’s 5 
ft. 2 inches in length at 
Tony Accetta’s request to 
give the same resiliency 
and action to a seamless 








tubular steel rod usually at- 
tributed only to split-bam- 
boo. New Shakespeare’s Tru- 
Caster double offset handle. 
Price 






Tip weight: 2% oz. 
$10.00 












Shake- 
speare’s 

TruCaster 
Double Offset Handle 


A remarkable aid to better casting. 
The handle and reel seat are set at 
different angles causing the weight of 
the reel to automatically pull the 
wrist to correct casting position with 
the reel handles on top. Eliminates 
wrist strain. Featured on No. 1114L 
Criterion Split Bamboo and No. 1554 
Shakespeare's TruCaster Seamless 
Tubular Steel Rods. 















“BUILT LIKE 2 wee / 
Bx A Ee ZR ag O SPORT Pou CH—trans- hf = 
“WEA IY peed 9 pouch for reel or toba - 1 se ee 













= ps tpaid. (Limited supply) . 
F RE E 100 page Fishing Guide 


Write 






~ SuPER SR and ¢ atalog. today. 





KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


425 N. PITCHER STREET 
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GONE ARE THE DAYS 





OW, you spend considerable time and 

money in making sure you have just the 
right bait. Luckily, however, the selection of 
footwear is simple and inexpensive—thanks 
to Goodrich Litentufs. 


For these are real sportsman’s boots—light 
in weight and extra flexible! They’ll give 
with every movement you make... they 
won’t slip or chafe ... and they'll take most 
of the fatigue out of fishing. Yet the built-in 
wear of Goodrich Litentufs makes them real 
bargains. You'll find just the boot that you 
require among the various types of Goodrich 
Litentufs. Goodrich Footwear, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 







LITENTUF 
ANKELEFIT 
SPORTING 
BOOT 





Goodrich 
Litentuf 


(Another B. F. Goodrich Product) 





Goodrich Footwear, Watertown, Mass. ats 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, “Care of Fishing Tackle and Emer- 
gency Repairs.” 
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The Best Rod for Bass Bugging 


fishing just won’t hold water in the 
light of my own experiences. 

One of the topics on which I take is- 
sue is the equipment needed in bugging 
for bass. Scarcely a month passes with- 
out some one’s writing to the angling 
editor asking what rod, line, leaders, 
bugs, and so on to buy for this sport. 
The result always is that a rod 9 to 9% 
ft. long, weighing from 6 to 7 oz., and 
usually 7 oz. is recommended; a C or D 
level line, or, preferably, one of the new 
bug tapers; and leaders from 4% to 6 
. 

I have no argument as to the line 
recommended, or as to the length of the 
leaders, but I consider the rod all wrong. 
If you want creeping paralysis of the 
casting arm, get one of these so-called 
bass-bug rods, and cast with it for two 
hours. When you get about 50 ft. of line 
out, it will handle beautifully, even in a 
heavy wind, but, unless you are in pretty 
good condition—and most of us are not 
—it may weigh what the tackle sales- 
man said when you start, but in less 
than an hour you will think it weighs 7 
lb. You need a very heavy reel to bal- 
ance these rods, and between the weight 
of the rod and the weight of the reel— 
well, I can’t take it. 

For the past five years, I have been 
using rods of standard make, 8% ft. 
long, and weighing 4% oz. These rods 
are not expensive, costing less than $15. 
Yes, I know rods of this type won't 
stand the strain, and won't be in good 
condition for the third and fourth gen- 
erations, but they will last at least two 
years, and, in many cases, four years, 
before the fibers are so strained as to 
make the rod useless. I don’t believe 
handmade rods of this weight will last 
indefinitely at this sort of casting. If 
you pay $12 to $18 for a rod, and it lasts 
two or four years, and is a pleasure to 
cast with, it is cheap, even though it 
won't last long enough to show to your 
grandchildren. 

If we are going in for dreadnaught 
types of fly rods, why not buy a 15-cent 
cane pole, and toss our bug around with 
that? It won't weigh much more than 
the bug rod, and you can get 25 to 30 
ft. from the boat with it. You'll have 
just about as much fun when you hook 
a fish as you would on one of those 
ocean-going fly rods. 

Now, if I were answering these in- 
quiries, I'd advise an 8 to 8%-ft. rod, 
weighing 4% to 4% oz., of the stiffest 
type, with the action going down into 
the butt section. These rods won’t last 
forever, but will be a great relief to the 
arm, and a lot more fun when you hook 
a fish. 


Sas pet theories of writers on bass 


HAVE used a lot of rods for bass 

bugging, but my favorite is the 8%-ft., 
4\%4-oz. Next best are the new tubular- 
steel rods, which weigh a trifle more 
than 5 oz. in the 8%-ft. length, and will 
handle the bug just as well as the dread- 
naughts. The only advantage I can see 
in the heavier rods is their ability to 
throw line in a heavy wind. When the 
wind is strong, bass bugging is not very 
productive as a rule, anyway, because 
it is impossible to hold the boat in one 
place long enough to fish the bug as it 
should be. 

Don’t use one of these light rods for 
fishing a heavy spinner. What I have to 
say about rods applies to fishing with 
feathered bugs. 


With my favorite rod, an E level line 
works best. Next best are the bug ta- 
pers. The regular tapers won’t do at all. 
No matter what line you use, keep it 
well-greased. As soon as it starts to 
sink, grease it again. A floating line 
saves a lot of grief. 

The reel’s only functions are to hold 
the line and balance the rod. I like mine 
to be heavy enough to balance the rod 
at a point about 6 in. above the grip. I 
haven’t tried automatics, but believe 
they might save a lot of tangles with 
the tackle boxes, duck boards, and the 


various other articles a bug caster | 


leaves in a boat. 

I use a 6-ft. level, rather heavy leader. 
It is looped at both ends when I get it. I 
cut off the loop on the end to which I 
fasten the bug. The loops are large 
enough to go over the bug, but they fray 
and sooner or later lose one bug and the 
fish. Tie the bugs on with any knot that 
will not slip. I use the simple jamb 
knot, and have had no trouble. Synthetic 
gut has a tendency to slip at the knot 


and, for that reason, I do not use it, and | 


cannot recommend it. 


| Ngrervog! I any bug on the market will 
take fish at one time or another. My 
favorites are the flat-winged deer-hair 
flies that look like dragon flies on the 
water; the feather minnows; and large 
streamers. In the dragon-fly type, I've 
done best with a yellow-and-white pat- 
tern. Feather minnows that served me 
best have been gray with silver head, 
and yellow and green among other 
patterns. The streamer that seems to 
take the most fish is white or yellow. 


The streamers will pick up a lot of pick- | 


erel, and the dragon-fly type draws sun- 
fish, blue gills, calicos, and other pan 
fish. Few of the latter will be caught be- 
cause of the large hooks. 

Another theory with which I disagree 
is the one about where bass stay dur‘ng 
hot and cool weather. It’s cuinmonly 
said that bass come to the shallows to 
feed in cool weather, as they do at dawn 
and in the evening. I have no experience 
in lakes outside of New Jersey and New 
York, so what I say here may not apply 
to any other section of the country, but 
it does apply to New Jersey. If the 
spring is cool and wet, few bass will be 
found in the shallows, or along the shore 
lines, until it warms up. That was true 
last year. The bass did not start to feed 
along the shore lines until a hot spell 
came. The hotter it became, the better 
they hit. 

Just as many hit between noon and 4 
p.m. as from 4 p.m. to dark. Night fish- 
ing for bass is illegal in New Jersey. 
Fishing along the shore lines lasts un- 
til it begins to get cool in September. 
Then the bass move into deeper water. 
That is the experience my companions 
and I have had for the past seven or 
eight years. Perhaps this condition ap- 


| 
| 
| 


plies only to the large-mouth bass of | 


New Jersey lakes, but when you can fry 
eggs on the hood of your car, then it’s 
wise to fish for bass in the shade along 
the shore lines, and in the shallows. 

Now here is one point on which I 
agree with the experts: Fish slowly. 
This is a point that cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly. 

My advice to bass buggers, the experts 
notwithstanding, is to buy a light out- 
fit; fish in hot weather, and whatever 
hour you wish in accord with your par- 
ticular game laws.—Clifton H. Luster. 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


BUG HOOKED 
TO SPRING 


Bass-Bug Holder 


ASS bugs can be kept handy by hook- 

ing them to a spring stretched across 
the top of the creel. Take a steel coil 
spring, such as those used for holding 
window-sash curtains in place, and cut 
into lengths the width of the creel cover. 
Bend the ends of the springs so they 
hook over the cover, and your fresh-air 
tackle box is ready for use. Carrying 
bugs this way will help keep the floating 
variety dry.—William Von Hollen, N. J. 


Felt Wading-Shoe Repair 


HAT do you do with your discarded 

felt-soled wading shoes? The uppers 
always outwear the soles, and, as it is 
expensive to have a resole job, most an- 
glers buy a new pair and discard the old. 
There is always a certain quantity of 
good felt left on these discards and it 
may be used to good purpose. Cut off 
the good felt and fit the pieces with 
wood screws of proper length to another 
discarded pair. The first time they are 
used the wood screws rust and hold 
firmly. These patched soles may also 
be placed on worn-out leather shoes. 
Two or three months’ additional wear 
may thus be gained at no more expense 
than a little spare time. 


Preserving Quill Bodies 








r YOU will varnish the quill bodies of 
your flies, you will find that they give 
better service, and last longer.—Jean 
Howard, N.Y. 


Keeping Eggs On Hook 


ALMON eggs and many other soft 

baits are sometimes hard to keep on 
the hook. Here is a method of tying 
them on that keeps them there longer 
than any other I know of: Pass the end 
of the leader through the eye of the 
hook, and tie the gut to the hook shank 
so the knot may slide either up or down. 
Push some more of the leader through 
the hook eye, forming a loop. Then pass 
a strip of salmon eggs through the loop, 
and draw tight, concealing the hook 
point in the eggs.—Mike Lazara, Wash. 
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LELAND LOGAN 


caught August 28, 1936 at caught June 
Meads Pond, Clinton Coun- 
ty, New York with H-I a dependable 
Rod and Reel Ibbotson Rod 


GEORGE R. ELDRED 
8 lb. 8 oz. Brown Trout 7 lb. 8 oz. Rainbow Trout 


Mary’s Rapids, Mich. with 


JOSEPH H. SZLOSEK 


11 lb. 15 oz. Brown Trout. 
2nd prize National Sports- 
man contest. Caught June 
Horrocks- 25, 1936 at West Canada 
Creek in New York State. 


1936 at St 


Cuztch Trout — Like these 
with HORROCKS-IBBOTSON Tackle! 


The three large trout illustrated above 
were all 1936 prize winners in National 
Sportsman’s big fish contest. All were 
taken with the aid of “H-I” Tackle. 


You, too, can take fish like these if you 
have the tackle that can stand the gaff. 
With more than 120 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of fishing tackle, 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Tackle takes first 
prize in any measure of comparison. If 
you want to hold the old “Grand Dad- 


Saecial WORROCKS- 


dies” in stream, lake or river, be sure 
you are properly equipped with H-I 
Tackle. Nothing is so disappointing as 
to snag a “big one” and lose him be- 
cause of failing tackle. Big fish are not 
too plentiful—play safe—use the best 
tackle —H-I Tackle — and you can be 
sure to hold him the day the “Big One” 
hits your lure. 


You will find in the H-I Line all types 
of tackle for all kinds of fishing. 


IBBOTSON Tackle 


for BROWN TROUT Fishing 
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Goldenrod — Hexi-Super-Cane Fly Rod. 9 ft., 6 oz. —9% ft., 6% oz. pet Bakelite 
reel seat, German Silver mountings. This H-I Hexi-Super-Cane Rod will stand “horsing” 
the big ones — yet it is light and limber. It is light and easy to handle but tough — tough 
because it has been especially treated with a secret substance through and through, result- 
ing in rods of great strength and long life. Rods treated by this exclusive Chinese pro- 


cess are called H-] Hexi-Super-Cane. Note cross section view of the Goldenrod — brown 
clear through. Horrocks-Ibbotson Hexi-Super-Cane Rods are best by test. Price $14.00. 


capacity of any automatic 


9 


Convenient spring release 


Utica Automatic Trout Reel 
—Lightest weight and greatest 
reel riety of sizes, colors, weights for 
made. Takes 50 yards F ename! 
line. Winding capacity 25 yards 
Chromium-plated line guard. 
In patterns for dark or bright days 
plain aluminum or colors. $4.50. 


H-I Trout Korkers — Great 
lures and killers. Made in a va- 


all kinds of trout fishing. As- 
sorted tail feathers. Beautiful en- 
ame! cork body. Six different 


—clear or high water. 50c each. 


Send 3c for Zane Grey's book- 
let on fishing. Written especially 








Horrocks Supreme Quality 
Line — This is the line H-I built 
literally to take “horsing”. Tough 
but smooth. It runs through the 
guides with “ greatest of ease.” 
Any size or test you prefer. Either 
level or tapered. This is the line 
to end all your line troubles— 
costs far less than it’s worth toany 
real trout fisherman. $8.00 each. 


forfishermen by this noted sports- 
man. Illustrates and describes 
H-I Rods, Reels, Lines and Lures 
for all kinds of fishing. Keep one 
of these valuable booklets with 
your tackle. Address Dept. P, 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., 
Utica, N.Y. In Canada address 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON Led., 
Grimsby, Ont., Canada. 































Famous for 


Better Casting 





GET YOUR ASHAWAY 


Crandall's American Finish 


GO IN for BIGGER FISH 


O* the broad-spread swift and strong “Soo” 
Rapids, at Sault Ste. Marie, R. G. Wright 
has found that, like so many other fly casters, 
he gets real big-fish-getting advantages in 
using a Crandall’s American Finish Fly Line. 
Above, he shows a sample rainbow trout 
caught for breakfast—4 lbs. 4 oz. 


Any style you select—level, double tapered, 
three-diameter tapered (the latter has the 
new torpedo-head style of taper) in the Asha- 
way Crandall’s American Finish you have a 
line of full equality with the finest rod that 
money can buy. Under its tough cover, a 
plied under high vacuum pressure, best o 
tainable line silk, specially braided. Extra 
heavy. Very pliable or “soft.” Very smooth 
and exceptionally free running. Extra durable 
and elastic. Color a non-glistening chocolate 
brown. Finish extensively worked and pol- 
ished to ivory smoothness. And does it cast! 


In level sizes, range of choice from size H to B, 
in 25, 30 and 33% yard coils. In double tapered, 
sizes I-F-I to G-B-G, 30 yards. Three-diameter 
tapered, 40 yards, in sizes H-E-G, H-D-G, H-C-F, 
G-B-F, G-A-F. The torpedo-head style tapers are 
supplied only in the three-diameter lines. Similar 
styling is now available also in the Ashaway J.T.'s 
soft finish lines, at a saving in cost. Color is amber. 


Ask your dealer about Ashaway extra quality fly 
casting lines and their valuable improvements. Get 
one selected to suit the weight and action of your 
favorite rod, for highest enjoyment of fly casting. 


New Ashaway Catalog No. 14 FREE on request 


Ashoway Line & Twine re Co. ING 


Box 806, Ashaway, Rhode Island 
- ~ s. r Le 
Always buy Unty N 
€ FISHIN 






















Dried LINES 
Will Land 
More Fish! 


“EEP your good silk 
fresh-water lines or lin- 





en salt-water lines kink- 

rs free, strong and reliable— 

Pat. Pendin safe from mildew and rot. 

° Dry them on the NEW 

Streamline Extension Line Dryer. Quick. Strong. 

Practical. Won’t rust line. Holds 500 yds. Collapsible 

folds easily. See your dealer or use coupon to order. 

— <<) <2 Gee que eee eee ae aoe 
Tra. W. Simon Co., Inc., Dept. O, 302 B’dway, New York 

Enclosed is $4.00 (check or M. O.). Please send one Stream- 

| line Dryer to: | 
Ras cc dpesdenccccnccccaccescnccnssenscadasadetccounsateséuacsebesstnes 

| BEBIOED occcccccccscccccsccccccccccccccccescecsececcecseccoosetsecseeonese | 





Thoughts Along New Lines 


(Continued from page 40) 


stages of completion. In Number 6, the 
hump is completely absent, and in Num- 
ber 7 there is only a slight indication of 
it. In both pictures, line lengths of more 
than sixty feet were used so the torpedo- 
head would be well away from the rod, 
with only the light running line at the 
tip. 

These two casts are unusually good 
examples of what can be done with a 
torpedo-head line. If care is not used, 
the hump will appear in the cast just as 
it does with the double-taper. However, 
the weight of the torpedo-head will 
straighten the light running line, elimi- 
nating the hump before it travels out- 
ward more than a few feet. 

Illustration 8 shows Edward R. Hewitt 
casting a “heavy-head,” or torpedo, taper. 
Even with the running line at the tip of 
the rod, and with the torpedo-head well 
out and away, the hump is quite notice- 
able. However, very few of Mr. Hewitt’s 
casts do what he does not want them to 
do. In this particular cast, he wished to 
have the fly strike the water while the 
line was still in the air. By raising the 
rod tip and applying pressure against 
the heavy torpedo-head, the hump may 
be lifted out completely, as it is in il- 
lustration 7, allowing the fly to settle 
lightly to the water before the line and 
leader. 

We are all familiar with the difficulty 
of throwing a perfectly straight line. Of 
course, when fishing the dry fly, a 
crooked line is an advantage, allowing, 
as it does, a longer drift through vary- 
ing current speeds before drag is trans- 
mitted to the fly. But a straight line is 
desirable in casting a wet fly or a bass 
bug. Fewer strikes will be missed, and 
maximum distance attained with the 
straight line. Here the torpedo-head line 
is a tremendous improvement over the 
double-taper. With the bulk of the line 
weight concentrated in the forward part 
of the cast, the hump may be eliminated, 
and, by raising the rod tip just before the 
cast is completed, the straight cast is 
relatively easy to attain. 

One of the outstanding advantages of 
the torpedo-head line is the added dis- 
tance it will give to the casting ability 
of any rod. Here again, the concentra- 
tion of weight in the forward end of the 
line permits the shooting of additional 
line through the guides with far greater 
facility than was ever possible with the 
double-taper. “Shoots” of from forty to 
fifty feet are not at all uncommon. 


AST summer, while I was fishing a bass 
lake in Canada, the guide maintained 
an average distance from shore of about 
sixty feet. The shore dropped off sharp- 
ly and the shore line was studded with 
large rocks, stumps, and fallen trees, 
making ideal cover for bass. Being 
anxious to test the casting qualities of a 
new torpedo-head line, I told the guide 
to paddle straight ahead and not to alter 
his course for the small bays and coves 
we passed. By stripping off extra line 
and coiling it in the bottom of the canoe, 
I found that it was not difficult to attain 
distances of from ninety to 100 feet. 
There seemed to be no limit to the 
amount of ‘shoot” obtainable, once the 
torpedo-head was started on its way with 
a good, hefty push behind it. Invariably, 
the slack at the end of the “shoot” would 
come up against the rod with a sharp 
snap, causing the torpedo-head to turn 


over at the extreme end of the long cast. 

In experimenting with various tapers 
and line diameters, I learned that the 
practical torpedo-head for use with the 
bass bug differs somewhat in specifica- 
tions from the line best adapted to use 
with the wet or dry fly. Using a ten-foot 
bass rod, I found the specifications 
shown in drawing A quite satisfactory 
for the bass bug. These specifications 


will be difficult to improve upon for bass- | 
The weight of the head is | 


bug use. 
enough to carry the bug with it and pro- 
vide ample shooting ability. 

With the trout rod, two lines were tried 
out. They differed rather radically but, 
strangely enough, both proved to be 
quite satisfactory. Their specifications 
are given in drawings B and C. 


T IS interesting to compare the weights 

of the two types of lines at various cast- 
ing distances. Assuming that the specific 
gravity of the lines remains constant, 
the comparison may be simplified by cal- 
culating the longitudinal sections of the 
three trout lines in terms of square 
inches. Once the areas of the longitudinal 
sections of the lines are calculated, it is 
a relatively simple matter to calculate 
the actual weight, providing you know 
the specific gravity of the lines. 








In this | 


manner, the relative line loads placed on | 


the rod by the three lines at distances of 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and sixty 
feet would be, expressed in square inches: 


*Double Torpedo Torpedo 

Taper Head No. 1 Head No. 2 
20 ft. 9.55 10.17 12.20 
30 ft. 14.83 15.93 16.73 
40 ft. 20.11 21.52 20.57 
50 ft. 25.39 24.14 24.41 
60 ft. 30.67 26.42 28.25 


(*The double-taper used for comparison 


with the torpedo-heads is the line which | 
has been found best suited to the trout | 
rod with which the tests were made. This | 
line has a uniform front taper of twelve | 


feet from .030 inches to .044 inches and | 


the belly is uniformly .044 inches.) 


The analysis of these figures shows 
quite plainly one of the outstanding ad- 
vantages of the torpedo-head lines. We 
are all familiar with the difficulty we 
sometimes experience in obtaining the 
correct line for a particular rod. A line 
which is too light will not bring out the 
action—“put the rod to work.” A line 
which is too heavy will slow down the 
rod through overloading. Usually, the 
correct balance of rod and line is figured 
for average casting distance—about forty 
feet. In the table, the line loads at forty 
feet are approximately the same for the 
three lines. 

Now look at the line loads at twenty 
feet. With the double-taper, the rod is 
manifestly underloaded, with insufficient 
load to bring out the action. The torpedo- 
head, by increasing the line load at short 
range, undoubtedly produces better rod 
action and casting “feel” than does the 
double-taper which is lighter at that 
length. Next, look at the relative line 
loads at sixty feet. Here, the rod is 
overloaded with the double-taper by more 
than fifty percent of the correct line load 
at forty feet. On the other hand, this 
necessary increase in overloading is cut 
down to 22.7 percent in the case of tor- 
pedo-head (Continued on page 71) 
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ThoughtsAlong NewLines 
(Continued from page 70) 


Number 1. Your rod will handle this in- 
crease far more readily than the fifty 
percent increase of the double-taper. In 
other words, the torpedo-head distributes 
line load at various casting ranges much 
more efficiently than does the double- 
taper. 

In the event that you plan to try out 
one of the torpedo-head lines, an easy 
way to determine the proper line for 
your rod is to follow the same plan as 
that used in the table. You know what 
the dimensions of your present double- 
taper are and the manufacturers will 
supply you with complete information 
on the torpedo-heads. 

Strangely enough, when you first 
use a torpedo-head, you won't like it. 
The handling and the feel of the line are 
quite different from those of the double- 
taper. However, after an hour or so, I’m 
pretty sure you will change your mind. 
Of course, the torpedo-head has its dis- 
advantages, also. You can’t roll-cast it 
any distance. Generally speaking, you 
will find yourself picking up and false- 
casting less line than before, and shoot- 
ing much more than you ever did with 
the double-taper. Then, too, the heavy 
head tends to sink more readily. 

To my mind, the ideal torpedo-head is 
one which will have a specific gravity of 
less than one—a line which weighs less 
than the same volume of water. In view 
of the fact that silk and dried oil line- 
dressing both have specific gravities of 
more than one, it is a large order to 
make the line lighter than water. How- 
ever, I believe that it can be done. 
One line manufacturer has hit upon the 
scheme of building a line with a hollow 
core. Already he has been able to reduce 
the specific gravity to 1.03 on stock lines, 
and he now has some experimental lines 
with specific gravities which range from 
.96 to .98. This will indeed be a blessing 
to the angler handling a bass bug. In 
playing the bug, the line may be pulled 
under the surface just as it is with the 
lines now in use, but—once under, it will 
float awash instead of sinking to the 
bottom. 

Without doubt, the line of the future 
will be a better job than the lines we 
have today. It is interesting, however, 
to compare our present-day oil finishes 
and quick tapers with the best lines of 
twenty years ago. For casting quality, 
durability, visibility, and all-round fish- 
ing comfort, modern fly lines are rapidly 
approaching perfection. But there is still 
room for improvement. American manu- 
facturers have made tremendous strides 
in the past five years. Let’s hope they 
find the perfect line while there are still 
left in the stream some fish worth the 
catching. 


Seeks Data on Freaks 


EO A. LUTTRINGER, Jr., Chief of 

Education of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, is seeking deta on bird and 
animal freaks in an effort to compile a 
detailed record of abnormal offspring. 
Anyone taking a freak bird or animal is 
urged to write direct to Luttringer at 
Harrisburg, Pa. Luttringer reports that 
during the past season he received re- 
ports of a number of animal oddities, 
including a rabbit with two tails, one 
with horns, many bucks in the velvet 
in December, and one with an antler 
which had grown right in the middle of 
its forehead. 





The book that climaxes 60 years of service to sportsmen all over 


the U. S. A. 
hunting information book ever published. Crammed with 
Written by the world’s greatest authorities on fishing. 
man’s book ve a wan 

valuable. 


The Cream of ALL Author Sportsmen 


e 
Reveal their SECRETS 
that ever lived' Methods of catching 
COOPER-CARHART fish and information about TACKLE. 
WHAT to use and HOW to use it! 





HUNTER 


““Win’’ Sale - Jack Lamb -Frank Steel 


Bill Arend - Ford & McBain 





The sports- 


Boyd — — A ee instructive and OF INFORMATION 


The biggest, finest and most complete fishing and 






secrets. 





Secrets and instructions that will help 
you catch MORE and BIGGER fish— 
information never before published that 
will add to the fun and pleasure of 
your fishing An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
sportsmen’s knowledge—the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the greatest fishermen 


BEAUTIFUL LIFE-LIKE 


18 coor PLATES 


The greatest collection of trout, bass 
and salmon fly patterns ever offered by 
any manufacturer. Tried and proven 


“Coop’’, the great outdoorsman, with a story that brings the wide Patterns, used and recommended by 


spaces right into your armehair. Art Carhart, 


dependable, with information abcut pike and muskies that you of flies. 


sincere and ore fishermen than any other make 


ALL this besides pictures and 


cannot afiord to miss. Ed Hunter, the dry fly nut, with his descriptions of thousands of lures, baits, 


informative article on how to make "em come to a dry fly. 


‘Win’ rods, lines, guns, ammunition, sports 


Sale, national trap-shooting champion, the steady-eyed crack shot clothing, EVERYTHING under the sun 


telling you how to hit birds on the wing. 
bass fisherman that ever lived. 
ever, cast a perfect score in national dry fly competition. 
McBain, famous Satevepost reporters. Bill Arend, 
national fly casting champion. Listen, mister! 


magazine ever boasted such a dazzling array of sportsmen-authors. Rod \ 
No book store ever offered such a book! This is the ONLY book of $, reels, 
its kind—you couldn't ry it, or even TIE it for ANY 
amount of money! You t NOW by sending in the coupon, 


because it's COOK'S 60th HNIVERSARY. Our SIXTIETH 


SERVING the a ci the nation (and & foreign countries). 


It’s your BIG opportunity—SIXTY years in the making' 
miss it! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 





Fly Rods—1937 Model—$30.00 Value... 
Outing Tackle Kits. 1-pc. seamless steel 
cantilever crackle finish. $7.00 Value... 
$7.50 value fishing boots—full top, 
cleated sole, light weight.. 

Leather Bound CREELS. Size 1M 
in, 20-Ib. capacity. $3.95 Value... 
Challenger Fly Rods—REAL QUAL- 
ITY—Our biggest seller. $9.95 Value 
Automatic Reels. Finest light- 
weight aluminum alloy.  50-yd. 
capacity. $4.50 Value.... ................. 


5.15 
2.65 


This great Sportsman’s Book cost thous- 
Hurry! © ands of dollars to compile. It’s the only 
one of its kind—-yet you get it for the mere cost of mail- 
ing! Hurry! Send in the coupon with a dime TODAY! 








Clip Coupon 
MAIL with 


Of To Cover Postage 


and Mailing Costs 


me OF SERVICE TO 
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Cook toon WALU ES! ' 


Make your selection from the list below. — 
item shipped POSTPAID. Order now and receive 
COOK'S Fishing Book FREE—postage prepaid. 
Courtney Ryley Cooper Double Built $14 95 


3.50 
3.95 
1.43 


Jack Lamb, the greatest , 3 rg >g, 
Frank Steel, the only man whe that a sportsman wants or uses. 


rwaint Most Complete Assortment 
Wo national of Fishing Tackle Ever Shown 


joots, waders, hooks, leaders, 
camping equipment, outdoor clothing, — 
EVERYTHING for the s an. ruly 
year of SPORTSMAN’S encyclopedia that will anewer 
all your questions, and meet all your needs. 


“ BALLISTICS 
Information for SHOOTERS 


Complete ballistic tables, with detailed and 
little-known information about guns, ammuni- 
tion, shooting copete—eveniiing that the 
big or small-game hunter ictures and 
descriptions of pistols, rifles, shotguns and 
hunting equipment of every kind and for 
every purpose, 


wart! comm GUI 


If you went to a book store with 4 > eo 
in your pocket you couldn’t BUY a book 

this! There’s not another of its tind . 
existence. This is the ONLY ONE ever 















Fcook SPORTING GOODS Co. @ 


DAVE COOK 1601A Larimer St., Denver, Cole. 


lem enclosing 10c ( Coin or Stamps ) o9, STREAM 

ege one mailing costs A you catalog, STREA & 
1D dnd FISHING NUAL, 
3 my uae 7 return mai = 
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Address 
B city... State 
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When Fish Bites—Float Lights 


Practical—Efficient. For NIGHT or DAY. 
Night Float $1.00 Postpaid. 


Electric Lighted Casting Lure 
Attractive to game fish NIGHT or DAY. 
LOOKS LIKE FISH. Does work of 4 lures 
Lure $1.00 Postpaid. Free circular these 
and other new items. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Dealers wanted. 


Seigie’s Night Fishing Fioat Co. 
Hinton, Oklahoma 





DUNK’S DUBBLE-HEADER 


SURFACE AND DIVER 
+t, ALL IN ONE BAIT. 


—e 


Metal Head Easily Changed from 
Surface to Diver Bait While on 
Line. Send For Circular! 
Col Wi 
pa Fish bh Getting Ce a Fare kA ts. % 
Dandy Caster, Wonderful Action and a Killer for Bass & Pike. 
ASK YOUR DEALER bee ey bag ctw co. 
—OR DIRECT. ay Se U.S.A. 
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Bean’‘s 1938 “Double L” Fly Rod Pea 
a _ Salmon on the Payroll 





ee a — » 

With the help of a professional fiy caster we have made several (Continued from page 42) 
improvements on this Rod the past year. Made of the highest $13.50 f pag ? 

xrade bamboo, cured by the new heat process which brings out Postpaid J ; 

the natural, permanent, light brown color and shows up to ad- Here are the figures on one typical day: 
vantage the professional silk windings. We are ready to put it up against any Rod on the market a : P sie ih 
that sells up to $30. The case is genuine black calfskin with zipper opening. Our own manufacture. Best High My Price Day s 
Lengths, 8% and 9 feet. Weights 5 and 54% ounces. Price, Rod and Case, $13.50 postpaid. Depth Boat Catch a lb. Take 








Write for Spring Catalog—Just off the Press 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 190 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 


7fathoms 22 17 7% cents $5.77 


And so it goes, for better and for 
worse, from June 1, when the season 
opens and buyers for canneries and cold- 
storage plants send their collecting 
boats far and wide along the British 
Columbia coast, until the fishing ends 
sometime in October. Of course, until 
= PRACTICAL, 7-POCKET about mid-July there is no rod fishing 
ALL-WEATHER FISHING COAT for the rowboat man. Until then, it is the 


spinner and hard work, a spinner, some- 



















The R-R “ANGLER” is a fishing coat equal in service, : > . shor P 
comfort and convenience to your hunting coat. CRAVAN- times of brass or bronze on a short hand 
ETTED, 7-pockets, extra large back pouch, vented sleeves. line. Sometimes, after rod fishing starts, 
Holds tackle, rod, lunch-—-FREES BOTH HANDS FOR i i , s divi : 
CHANGING BAIT WHILE WADING. Fast colors, San- the herring line pays dividends, too, but 
forized shrunk. . . If dealer can't supply send $6.00 for Tan the rod is the mainstay. 


Army Twill, $7.00 for Forest Green Duck, stating size. 
_THE ROEHM-ROEHM CO., DAYTON, OHIO T IS with the rod, more than with any 
— : other gear, that an observant fisherman 


NEW FLOATING LURE! comes to learn the ways of these ex- 











WITH LIFE-LIKE ACTION tremely temperamental salmon. The 

PAT. bed silver is a slashing, broad-shouldered 

; . SPINNING-FLY = fish, which sometimes hits like an ex- 
Size 10 Wt. 1/95 oz Ea. 30c ‘ ‘ 

~ 7! i oe 80 cage press train, and sometimes removes a 


herring from a hook with all the stealth 
of a pickpocket. Rod in hand, tensed and 
ready, you try to catch them at it, but 


“V0 o-oo **  40¢ 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Size 10 & 8—4 for $1.00 
Size 4 & 1/0—3 for $1.00 





” 
=) 























s 
SPINNING-MOTH four times out of five you fail. At other 
Introductory price 2 for 81-50 times, fish after fish will peel the skin 
. Patterns Red € White-firown & from your herring, and, even on a 
Me ” . shortened line, your rod tip will not 
~ SEND FOR OUR 1938 CATALOG! register the slightest tremor. At other 
WORDEN PLoaTINe spuman CO. times, the salmon will. hit hard, but, 
when you bring the herring up, you find 
Z - _ it bears not so much as the scratch of a 
tooth. 

This last annoyance, I discovered, is i 

GET THE due to the fact a salmon often strikes : 

WORLD FAMOUS your lure with his tail. Sometimes, after x 

a “tail strike,” the salmon will turn and i 


lo ’ CALENDAR seize the herring eagerly. So a vicious 

strike doesn’t always mean boated fish. 

pn nr The reason for this odd behavior I 

asic when the fish bite! discovered last season. Well offshore, I 
INCLUDED IN 


looked over the side of my boat to see a 
ZINIKS 


school of herring streaming away in 
Great Cut Price 












panic only to be overtaken by a seven or 
eight-pound salmon, which shot among 
them, struck with his tail, and left a 
stunned herring in his wake. A few 
seconds later, it was swallowed by the 
attacker. 

Again, like an engorged small-mouthed 
bass, the coho, or silver, salmon will 
carry one of these small fish in his 
mouth, only to release it after a second 
or two. The versatility of its feeding 
habits is equaled by few sport fish in 
fresh water or salt. 

Perhaps the most instructive ex- 
perience of all is to watch a school of 
silvers actually riding herd on a shoal 
of herring. The thousands of small fish 
move in an orderly procession, while on 
either flank and below swim the guard- 
ian salmon. Not a herring is molested 
unless he breaks the bounds the salmon 
have imposed, and even then he is not 
devoured, but sent scurrying back as 
one of his captors rushes at him. But 
sooner or later the massacre of the 
herring begins. 

Salmon plow into the huddled school, 
twisting and lunging, and crippling 
scores of their prisoners, which float 














SILK CASTING LINE 


Any angler will thrill to the feel of 
ACE — longer distance in casting, 
less wind resistance, perfect action 
thru reel and guides! Our test or 
yours will prove its superior, long 
lasting qualities 


AND MORE 
ON 

FISHING TACKLE 

AND HUNTER'S EQUIPMENT 


This New, Larger, More Complete Cat- 
alog has everything for the Fisherman 
and the Hunter. National brands of 
merchandise at money saving prices. 
Hundreds of illustrations; flies in nat- 
ural colors. Ballistics and other val- 
uable information. 














Also ask your dealer about 
Newton's sensational GHOST lines — 
“Cravenette” treated 













NEWTON LINE CO., INC., DEPT. 5 HOMER, N.Y; 






Please send free Catalog-Calendar, Fishing Record, 
and Sample Card to — 























Name anianneinlinenneniniant SEND FOR YOURS TODAY _ from the main school and are devoured 
ad at leisure. After having seen such tac- 
_ Pe es IT’S ABSOLUTELY FREE! tics, the rod fisherman can sometimes 
City__ State tell by the way his herring bait is struck, | 

: = “ but not taken, that he is over a quantity | 
Dealer . —— ee See of salmon. If (Continued on page 73) 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH os 
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CREEK CHUB LURES FIRST AGAIN 


Again stepping out ahead in Both Field & 
Stream’s and Hunting & Fishing’s 1937 Big 
Fish Contests—with Six First Prizes—and a 
total of 33 Big Awards—it’s true what they say 

about Creek Chub True-to-Nature Lures—they 


do CATCH MORE AND BIGGER FISH! 


And the records for the past nine years show ; 
age Creek Chub Lures have taken almost 30% more oath Prize, Punting & 
torte. p, taken by Chas > > bore 

nyetteville. : total prizes for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Walleye and al iter i 
. C. on Creek Chub N m. ! P 
Bos Pagcrese : Muskie than any other make! Wiede “Oho, on 
And here’s the reason—the exclusive, true-to- 
nature shape, size, color and natural swimming 
movement of each Creek Chub Lure fools all game 


, Hunt 
sion taken — 
Brn Yone 


fish, large and small—and tempts, tantalizes and 


teases them into striking the lure hard! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


125 So. Randolph St. 


Manufactured in Canada Alicock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. for the Creek Chub Bait Co 


FREE CATALOG! 


Get the Famous Pikie Minnow, In- 

jured Minnow, Plunker, Darter, 

Crawdad, the New Dingbats or any 

of the many popular Creek Chub 
True-to-Nature Lures at your j 

nearest dealer—or direct! Our 

new catalog showing all Baits 

and Flies in natural colors 

sent FREE upon request ! 


Garrett, Ind. 


LARGE a 
Fifth Prize Lines povTy 
Fishing, Southern os Pa ms ey 
gion, taken 

Friedman, N: orfolk, Va, 
on Crosk Chab Injured reek 
Minno' ub" wired Minnow. 








he is wise, he stays there until the fish 
are seized with a frenzy of feeding. 

How big do these coho, or silver, salm- 
on grow? Some have been taken that 
weighed twenty and twenty-two pounds. 
My largest weighed eighteen. Early in 
the season they average usually around 
four pounds, increasing to six or seven 
as spawning time approaches. And how 
many of them can a rowboat man who 
knows his stuff land in a day? The big- 
gest catch for a day with the rod that I 
know of was eighty-three, and, fishing 
with a spinner, one rowboat man last 
year turned in 132. 

What weather conditions and what 
stages of the tide are best-suited to 
such fishing? Well, good fishing, like 
gold, is where you find it, but, generally 
speaking, the fish feed better on a flood- 
ng tide. Low slack, half tide, and high 
slack often are the best, but generalities 
won't take salmon. All too often the 
salmon prefer rough water, and row- 
oat fishermen must leave the lee of is- 
ands and reefs, and pull around to the 
windward rock faces where, at times, a 
man has to be able to take it. 

Of course, there are days, particularly 
rod-fishing days, when the water is like 
rlass and no cloud veils the August 
sun for a week at a time. At such times, 
the constant glare is more trying than 
wind and rough water. 

And so it goes, fair weather and foul, 
through June and into a sometimes 
oisterous September. And so it will be 
intil we crawl out of camp one morning 
o find a glitter of white frost on boat 
ind tackle. 
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Salmon on the Payroll 


(Continued from page 72) 


Then, in October, comes the inevitable 
day when the last of these splendid salm- 
on moves closer to the river mouths. The 
hand trollers’ season is over. Hurried 
good-bys are said along the beaches and 
in the rocky coves where tents and 
shacks have sheltered us, and we go our 
separate ways, some to winter jobs in 
town, some to the up-coast settlements 
where friends and family wait for the 
season to end. 

Always there are some who declare 
with feeling, “Never again. This is my 
last season!” But, when spring rolls 
around and the call of migrating wild 
geese comes down the warming air 
above the settlements, out comes the old 
rowboat and camp outfit, and we find 
ourselves on the grounds for another 
season. For, in spite of failures and bad 
luck, there’s something about hand troll- 
ing that always gets a man—and keeps 
him. 


Ruffed Grouse Hold Own 


HE general decline of ruffed grouse 

in the East apparently has not been 
felt in West Virginia, where, according 
to the Conservation Commission of that 
State, hunters report as many birds as in 
the past. Other species of game, notably 
squirrels, bobwhite quail, and cottontail 
rabbits, are said to be increasing, though, 
except in the case of squirrels, they are 
not so plentiful as before the rigorous 
winter of 1935-36. The commission is 


hopeful, however, that its stocking pro- | 


gram soon will restore all species to 
normal. 












GEP-RODS 


Why deny yourself the 
pleasure of a new stream- 
line Actionized Gep-Rod . . 
unapproached in casting action. 
Wide range of prices. 


*& FOR FLY FISHING 


New Fehecigns, seamless tubular steel 
Gep-Rods. Two-piece models . . . light as 
any practical fly rod of other materials .. . 
matchless in balance, action, strength, 
backbone. These are America’s finest steel 
fly rods, and should not y compared in 
price with ordinary rods of this type. Send 
for new catalog, thon show Dealer the rod 
you wish. 


* FOR BAIT CASTING 


If you_want the best, the new H.F. 
Gephart Personal Model is the rod for you 
. one and two-piece seamless tubular 
steel 5% and 6 tt actionized models. 
Whatever type rod you prefer, tubular or 
solid, you get more quality for your money 
in Gep-Rods: actionized tips, non- anaes 
ferrules, vacuum fit forward grip, 10 styles 
of handles, 6 styles of reel ak durable 


finishes, streamline design. Send for cat- 
alog, then show Dealer the rod you wish. 


*& FOR SALT WATER 


The only steel salt water rods guaranteed 
against rust. Look for the 
Gep-Rod trade mark. 


‘Armor-oid”’ 


Only Gep-Rods ane 
Actionized. Look 

for this trade mark 
on the rod you buy. 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
224 W. Wlinois St. 
CHICAGO 
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No brake drag! 





YOUR REWARD WHEN YOU BUY genuine 


SN 


S 









PATENTED COIL CLIP 
holds flies upright, pro- 
tects wings and hook- 
point, makes selection 
easier. Strong Dural- 
metal, aluminum or 
black, 12 styles and sizes. 
PERRINE FLY BOXES 









Free-Stripping! 


Not just a handful of aluminum and steel, but the way to greatest 
fishing pleasure—the Perrine Genuine Free-Stripping Automatic 
offers you thrilling mastery and control of your line without | 
fussing, because you strip line entirely free of brake drag and without | 
releasing a brake lever. Less than half the pull required by the next 
best automatic! For long-time, solid satisfaction it’s the all-im- 


portant feature tolook for; and 
only Perrine can give it to you. 
*Completely covered by Perrine patents. 
No. 30, 35 yds.Gline $7.00 
No. 50, 50 yds.Gline $8.25 
No. 80, 80 yds. G line $8.75 


If your dealer is sold out, order from 
Perrine Mfg. Co., ; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PERRINE 
i In ABP upping. 








A GREAT COMPLIMENT 


HOOT SPINNER now being “‘imitated’’ 
by ‘‘old-timers’’*! PATENT LAWS will 
not permit DUPLICATION. What more 
can be said! WEEDLESS! Can't twist 
line! FUNCTIONS, AUTOMATICALLY, 


$1.00 


submerging! 8S. Calif., sales leader. 
postpaid. Write for data 


HOOT SPINNER 








4629 Kingswell Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 











a 

This line has no equal in waterproof 
silk casting lines. It is the choice of experi- 
enced fishermen and always a leader in 
‘prize fish’’ contests. 

Made of the finest quality silk, in a 
wide range of sizes, INVINCIBLE has a 
world-wide reputation for strength and 
durability. The finish is long lasting be- 
cause it is thoroughly waterproofed—from 
the core out. 

Our new catalog fully describes this and 
many other famous Gladding Lines. A 
copy is yours for the asking. 


Complete Catalog FREE 


Write for your copy today 
Address Box 452 


B.F. GLADDING & Co..’ 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 


WORLDS 
CHAMPION 
CASTER 


Freters Heddon Hods 















World’s Cham- 
pion, winner All- 
around Fly and Bait 
Casting events, Inter- 
national-Open, Paris, 
France, prefers and uses 
Heddon Rods. 

Mr. Hedge knows 
Rods. Read what he says: 


“Heddon Fly Rods are ‘TOPS’, in 
Power, Distance and Accuracy, 


‘ y sary 
and how they can ‘take’ it!” 

You'll be proud of a “Heddon” in any com- 
pany, under all conditions, and will marvel at 
their springy “‘scrappy”’ qualities, their sturdy 
strength and matchless endurance. Made of 
brown-tone ““‘Tempered Bamboo’’,— an exclu- 
sive Heddon process,—they are truly ... 


“Rods with the Fighting Heart” 


There is a Heddon Rod for 
every purpose and every 
purse ... Fly Casting, Bait 
Casting, and Salt Water. 


Write for FREE Catalog 


JAMES HEDDON'S SONS 
Dept. 0-54 » Dowagiac, Mich. 























704-C South 4th St. | 


AUTOMATIC REEL | 





Villains of Wood 
and Field 


(Continued from page 31) 


by thumping his feet at the entrance to 
the hive, he could inveigle the bees into 
coming out. Then he gobbled the bees 
as they emerged. 

The skunk also is a great authority on 
anatomy. He knows just where to bite 
a frog in the neck to paralyze it, but not 
kill it. This makes it possible to keep 
living food in a den for young skunks to 
feed on at will. Like the badger, the 
skunk is a great digger, and a marvelous 
insect hunter. 


More than 50,000 spotted skunks were | 


killed in Arizona in two years, because 
their bite was supposed to be poisonous. 


The total bounty became so big, how- | 


ever, that the destruction was discontin- 
ued. Later it was discovered that cases 
of hydrophobia in men, traced to the 
bite of the skunk, really had their source 
in coyotes. The skunk was simply the 
victim of rabid coyotes, since it is not 
his nature to flee danger, and, as a re- 
sult, skunks were bitten more often than 
any other animal, became infected them- 
selves, and passed the malady on to a 
few humans. 

When angered, the little spotted skunk 
has a peculiar habit of standing on his 
front legs, like a man balanced on his 
hands. Then is the time to widen the 
distance between you and him, for to ap- 
proach nearer is to invite an immediate 
discharge from his musk sacs. 


HE spotted skunk is a vicious fighter 

when aroused, and will have nothing 
to do with his larger cousin, the common 
skunk. Often the two clash, and, in such 
battles, always fight with fang and claw. 
They never use their offensive odors 
against each other. 

The active principle of this scent is 
decidedly acid. If any of it should ever 
reach your eye, the best treatment is an 
alkaline eye wash, such as a mild solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of soda. There are 
records of trappers and hunters who 
have lost their eyesight from even a 
limited charge of skunk ammunition. 

This child of the devil can shoot prac- 
tically from all sides. It certainly is not 
necessary for him to maneuver so that 
he’s rear foremost to his victim to score 
a direct hit. To go into action side-on, 
he merely throws his brush to one side, 
bends down his back, directs his musk 
glands so that they point forward, and 
he’s ready for a direct shot. 

There are three factions among out- 
doorsmen as regards the unlimbering of 
the skunk’s odor battery. One faction 
contends that the beast can’t shoot un- 
less his feet are planted firmly on the 
ground. Another group holds that he 
can and will, while the third faction, 
never having experienced either, can 
only guess. You can take your choice, 
but, as one who has been shot, I don’t 
believe it is ever safe to play with a 
loaded gun. 

Despite all that has been said and done 
to annihilate the coyote and skunk 
species, the fact remains that these vil- 
lains of wood and field have won the 
battle of life. They are still with us, 
even increasing, and are just as ready 
as ever to prevent a perfect night’s sleep 
in the open. Leaving the question, “What 
are we going to do about them?” still un- 
answered. 

Well, what are we going to do about 
them? 


ee 
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Weedless but not fishless! Big bass from 
hard-fished Turkeyfoot Lake, O. 


FRED ARBOGAST 


42 North Street 


Til Say Its The 
“4g 3 Hawaiian Wiggler 


Akron, Ohio 





toug 







orld’s Best Weedless Bait? 


Brooke Oertel, Akron, O., speaking 
—He got these dandy bass, up to 
5 lbs., on the scale finish shown 
below. 


No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler 75c 
Extra rubber skirts—20 tails—quick change—all colors—I5¢ each 
“tes a offer—send dollar for these two finishes and be able to fish the 
spots where the big ones hide. 


HULA HULA ACTION 
Patented many-tailed rubber Hula Skirts just make more wiggles than 


other baits and get more fish! 
The #3 Hawaiians are streamlined to squirm thru weeds and a 


—a joy to cast—most action you ever saw in the water—6 brilliant 
finishes—just the best weedless baits ever made!—tillers! Write for 


more dope and catalog of these wonderful new baits. 





1938 MEXICAN GAME LAWS 


exclusively the new 1938 Mexican 

hunting laws covering big game, 
upland birds, and waterfowls. These 
laws were received direct from Juan 
Zinser, Chief of the Division of Game 
of the Department of Forests, Game, 
and Fisheries of Mexico, and super- 


| ffexclusively OvutTpoor Lire presents 


SPECIES 


Coyote, Wildcat, Wolf, Jaguar, 
Lynx, Mountain Lion 
Bear 
Mule Deer 
White-tailed Deer 
(in northern frontier states, 
including Tamaulipas, Pacific 
watershed and tableland) 
White-tailed Deer 
(in gulf watershed in cold 
climate ) 
White-tailed Deer 
(in temperate climate) 
White-tailed Deer 
(in warm climate) 
White-tailed Deer 
(Peninsula of Yucatan) 
Wild Turkey 
(in states of Sonora, Coahuila, 
Chihauhua, Nuevo Leon, and 
Baja California) 
Wild Turkey 
(in states of Tamaulipas, 
Vera Cruz, Puebla, Oaxaca, 
Tabasco, Campeche, Yucatan, 
and Quintana Roo) 
Wild Turkey 
(Other states) 
Geese 
Quail and Partridge 
Ducks 
Elk, Sheep, An‘elope 
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sede the laws in effect until January 1, 
this year. The list covers open seasons, 
and bag and possession limits. Open 
seasons include both dates given. The 
open seasons on a number of species 
of game animals and birds have been 
changed since publication of the laws 
in OuTpoor Lirrt, December, 1936. 


SEASON BAG LIMIT 
All Year 
Oct. 1-Jan. 31 
Nov. 1-Dec. 15 I a season 
Oct. 16-Feb. 15 5 a season, 


2 in possession 


Mar. 16-July 15 5 a season 

2 in possession 
Sept. 16-Jan. 15 5 a season 

2 in possession 
Oct. 16-Feb. 15 5 a season 

2 in possession 
Sept. 1-Dec. 31 5 a season 

2 in possession 
March 1-April 30 2 in possession 


Oct. 16-Jan. 31 2 in possession 


Dec. 1-Mar. 31 2 in possession 


15 in possession 
15 in possession 
50 in possession 


Nov. 1-Jan. 31 
Nov. 1-Feb. 28 
Nov. 16-March 15 
No open season 

























The great strength 
and beauty of Pyra- 
Shell combine to pro- 
“duce long-lastin 

baits that are rea 
e killers. Preferred by 
—— many experts as well 
as ‘‘occasional’’ 
anglers. 


NATURAL MINNOW 

The natural coloring will 

not crack or chip. Order 

by number and 
color letter. 


3%” (No. 503) 
$1.00 


5” (No. 500) 
$1.25 







For all game fish. Water in 
body gives right casting weight 


Green back, transparent body, red gills. 

Light brown body, transparent gills. 

Pearl body (luminous). tranaparent gills. 

BASS BUG SPINNER 
No. 700D 

1%” or 1%” blades 

25¢ each 









A killer for. bass, 
pike and pickerel 
as well as lake trout and salmon. For casting 
or trolling. Finest quality. Made for hard 


use. 


CASTING FLOAT No. i2 
A simple, sturdy float without 
complicated accessories. Contralled 
by one knot in the line. Great 
buoyancy permits use even with 
extra large minnows. Permanent 
colors. 

Size 3”%x2” — 50e each 


At your Dealer or Direct 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, do not accept a 
substitute. Send check or money order and 
we will supply you direct — postage paid. 


Send for Free Catalog Showing 
Transparent Fly and Lure Boxes 


BILL DEWITT BAITS Div. 
Shoe Form Co., Inc. Dept.O Auburn, N. Y. 
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MOMENTOUS DECISIONS 
IN A FISHERMAN’S LIFE 
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Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free copy of your booklet, 
A Trout Talks About Bait.” 
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FLY FISHERS 


Trout — Bass— Salmon— 


Steelhead — Panfish. 


Something NEw! 


Tac > ‘Iw 
Here’ salight fishing vest Ed and meuseand Tackle a Fly and leader 
recommend. Places in = for everysans oat makers’ supplies, shown 
the kitchen sink, even has removable wash- y > 938 CC 
able pocket for fish if you catch one. Let us in my me to = a8 ¢ atales, 
send youone ona ‘‘money-back -if -dissatis- along with lots of good 





‘‘dope’’. Lots of new 
tackle. Send 3c stamp. 


fied’’ basis. Send for new cat- 
alog of Sporting Goods Bar- +498 
— 


gains—worth its weight in coin. 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


648 WEST POPLAR ST. YORK, PA, 








After MY SKIN’. »MR. 


The oustanding sensation for 1938! 
genuine frog-skin .. . 
a fake finish ... 
‘taken from large frogs, the natural food for game fish. 
The Croaker is strictly a surface bait. 
water in a most effective manner, 
creates a lifelike swimming-frog action that makes 
““suckers’’ out of game fish. 
CROAKER bait, either in 
the recnamne or yellow-frog pat- 
. an 
reatest fishing you have experienced 


Get a 


tern 


write us direct. 


PAW PAW BAIT COMPANY 


PAW PAW BAITS 


MADE 
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years. 


LIVE BAIT 


NOT EARTH WORMS 


Catch more FISH—Use ‘‘the worm that 

has turned’’ the fisherman into an honest 

man. Stays alive on the hook. Scientifically 

ked in handy container assuring live 

it. Take a box with you on your next fish- 

in, — = your dealer cannot supply you, 
order ect. 65c tpaid. 


LI-CUT LIVE BAIT CO. 


are Always 







CROAKER 













CROAKER ... The Bait with 
GENUINE Frog Skin 


. « » not an Imitation Finish 


They have to be good 
—when the U. 8. Pro- 
fessional All-round 
Bait and Fly Casting 
Champion selects his 
3 favorite baits from 
the hundreds he has 
tried. Tony Accetta has 
demonstrated these 
baits before 2,000,000 
fishermen and wher- 
ever he goes he catches 
fish with them. They 
perfectly 
sneak thru the weeds 
with the greatest of 
ease. Bass, Pike, and 
Muskies strike to kill! 
Buy at your dealer's 


or direct. 
FREE © 





Baits covered with 
a flashy frog-pattern that is NOT 
but the true-to-nature, mottled skins 
and 


cast RIVER DEVIL 


It sets in the S/Boz. $1.00 


and when retrieved, 











treat yourself to the 


Ask your dealer, or 


JB o2"'31.00 





detail—also tips by the Champ on casting and 
Paw Paw, Michigan 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 





Send for free circular describing baits in’ 





Feathered Snowballs 


(Continued from page 33) 


have gathered by now that great num- 
bers of blue grouse were abroad, but let 
me emphasize it. We came to an area 
where grouse tracks were as thick as 


chicken trails in a poultry yard. Once | 


we had trailed a covey to cover, Marvin 
and I would approach on different sides. 
Thus we sometimes drove birds toward 
one another. Which was well, because 
Marvin’s .410 hardly can be called a 
long-range gun on game as sturdy as 
blue grouse. Often we had difficulty in 
spotting blues in trees, so closely did 
their dusky plumage match the thick 
branches. 

Once, while alone, I followed twin 
trails no more than minutes old. Fi- 
nally I spotted my quarry about 100 feet 
away—two giant, blue roosters standing 
close together. Almost as quickly as I 
identified their dusky forms, they raised 
in opposite directions. Qne came straight 
for me, low down, and in the fraction of 
a second it took me to swing I was re- 
minded of that brutal number 8 post on 
the skeet field. As usual, the target 
sailed over unscathed, but I whirled and 
redeemed myself by bringing it down 
with the outgoing shot. 


IGHER and higher we mounted the 

ridge, until there was no vegetation 
save an occasional scrub spruce, scattered 
brush, and, of course, moss and grass 
beneath the snow. Rocks were plentiful, 
and on either side of the summit steep 
escarpments made hiking hagardous. 
Blue-grouse tracks had disappeared, but 
we wandered on, casually watching the 
snow. After a long stretch that gave 
no indication of birds, we again came to 
a confusion of trails. But these were 
somewhat smaller than those left by the 
blues. 

“Must be fool hens,” Jack declared. 

Between six and eight birds had 
crossed our ridge trail toward the north 
slope. So we checked our guns and 
again became trackers, carefully watch- 
ing the snow ahead, for visibility was 
bad. For perhaps 100 paces, we trailed 
the covey, then on all sides it seemed, we 
heard the whipping of startled wings. 
Indistinctly I saw two birds climbing 
into the haze, but, as I swung, I could not 
be certain of either target. Both my 
shots were low. Following his single at- 
tempt, however, Marvin hurried down a 
bowldery slope, and I guessed he had 
connected. 

“Ptarmigan!” Jack exclaimed. 

Marvin presently appeared over the 
brow of the ridge, carrying a bird that 
was predominantly white—a ptarmi- 
gan that was just getting its winter 
plumage. The wings and breast were al- 
ready white, although the back was still 
a mottled gray. Even the legs and toes 
were heavily fleeced, but the eyes and 
beak were dark. Its weight was less than 
half that of the blue grouse, probably, 
and its general appearance reminded me 
of a prairie chicken. 

I don’t mean that we immediately 
made a minute examination of the un- 
usual species—merely a hasty inspection, 
as we were searching for other birds in 
the covey. Suddenly Jack, who was fifty 
feet to my side, whistled. I started to- 
ward him. I could have sworn that 
nothing alive lay between us, yet, almost 
from beneath my plowing steps, a bit of 
snow burst into the air. The angle of 
flight gave me a fine opportunity, and 
my first ptarmigan fell. I marked 
the spot where (Continued on page 77) 
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You can 


it, but it 


“Wall-Eyes’’— a typical “RIVER-RUNT” 
catch made by Harry W. Greenlee, 
Iron River, Wisconsin 


see through 


won’t break 






One-Piece Sinking—9110 Series. 
A slow-sinking, life-like bait with mer with a quick quiver and lively 


attractive wiggling ot Goes 
g , % 
deep for lazy big ones. 244"; 1-2 oz. els deep. 234"; 4-7 oz. $1.25 each. 


One-Piece Floating—9400 Series. 
Floats when at rest, dives on retrieve, 
and swims lively. Ideal over weedy / 
or snaggy laces. 35%”; 3-5 oz. action. Excellent over weed beds or 
1.00 each. snags. 3%";) 3-4 oz. $1.25 each. 


Amazingly Life-like “Shore-Minnow” Finishes 
The newest and most effective colors, just like those tiny little Shore-Minnows, 
—the natural food of big fish. Six new exclusive Heddon colors: 
No. 02XS—White-and-Red Shore 
No. 9XBW— Black-and-White Shore No. 9XRG—Green Shore 
No. 9XSK—Gold-fish Shore 


PIKE AND 


qb, AFTER PICKHEREL 


~ with THE bait that Gezts em/ 


For Wall-eyes, Pickerel, Bass, Muskies, Lake Trout ... in fact, ALL game-fish, 
Fresh water or Salt... Any time, Everywhere . .. And remember— 


“Heddon RIVER-RUNT Does the Stunt’’ 





(Trade Name Registered) 


The transparent body of this indestructible little bait looks 
just like a plump minnow swimming for dear life. Real “‘fish-flesh” appear- 
ance, plus lively natural action, teases ALL game-fish to strike viciously. 
That’s why the “RUNT” is the outstanding bait-sensation of recent years. 


(Above) ORIGINAL 
ONE-PIECE MODEL 









.00 each. 


Own several of these sensationally successful finishes. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 0-51, Dowagiac, Mich. 





(At Right) NEW 
JOINTED MODEL 


Jointed-Sinking—A natural swim- 


side-kick to tail. Sinks slowly—trav- 


No. 9XRS—Silver Shore 
No. 9XR Y— Yellow Shore 










Jointed-Floating—Floats at rest. 
Dives and swims with natural tail- very fisherman who has used the original one- 


piece models, will also want this new “Jointed 
Model’’..the last word in natural minnow action 


Order Baits direct if Dealer will not supply 


1. CATALOG 
, and Bait Chart 


Tells When, Where 
and How to fish for 
best results. Send for 
(210) your copy today. 








Feathered Snowballs 


(Continued from page 76) 


the bird had dropped and made straight 
for it. Still, it was more than a minute 
before I could locate the game, even 
though it lay upon open snow. 

That, however, was not the ptarmigan 
to which Jack had been attempting to 
draw my attention. He had caught sight 
of another, and, after I shot, it had mere- 
ly walked away, disappearing over the 
rocky shoulder of the mountain. We 
followed its tracks among bowlders and 
down sharp inclines, although the route 
finally made a half circle. About this 
time Marvin’s .410 sounded, and an ex- 
cited yip told us he’d scored again. 

Jack and I were keeping a close watch 
on the whiteness before us. But con- 
tinued staring at the snow began to play 
pranks with my vision. I found that I 
could not be certain whether my eyes 
were focused at ten feet, for example, or 
twice that distance. With this slight de- 
gree of snow-blindness as my alibi, I con- 
fess that the ptarmigan finally got up 
back of me. It had been crouched be- 
side an exposed rock. Its flight was 
sharply downhill, and I shot high. 

After a few experiences, we learned 
that the fog was creating the illusion 
that the ptarmigan were flying several 
hundred yards before coasting down, 
when actually they seldom flew farther 
than 100 yards. And, back on the snow, 
the ptarmigan frequently would circle 
back in the direction from which they 
had been driven. They seemed to prefer 
lookout positions on the open knolls, 
until disturbed; then they often sought 
the steep, rocky slopes. 

From that first unexpected covey, 
Marvin and I gathered five birds. Piling 
the game beside the trail, we separated 
and worked the ridge in skirmish forma- 
tion. Shortly, we found where another 
band had wandered across the summit. 
There were both large and small tracks 
in the area, but a close examination in- 
dicated that the blue grouse had passed 
more recently. 


MAY, 1938 


We soon spotted two blue grouse be- 
side some huckleberry bushes. They took 
off at full blast, and Marvin and I 
chanced to pick the same target. The 
dusky bird tumbled hard among some 
rocks, flushing a pair of ptarmigan. Our 
guns still held dead shells, so the flying 
snowballs coasted down the rough slope. 
As we picked our way down, we could 
hear them talking. By sound, we stalked 
the birds, finally raising four. But we 
carried only two back to the summit. 
Jack was standing in a minuteman po- 
sition awaiting us. 

“If you kill any more birds,” he said, 
“T’ll have to get a horse to pack them in.” 

A check-up showed that our total bag 
was very close to the British Columbia 
limit on mixed grouse. Reluctantly we 
struck out on the home trail, gathering 
our birds as we went. The weather was 
cold enough to let us hang feathered 
game until we were ready to return to 
the flat. That night it started to snow 
heavily again, and the following day we 
were forced to pack out because of a lack 
of horse feed. 

Because of weather conditions, we 
failed to get our caribou, but, for the 
same reason, we did get some rare 
grouse and ptarmigan shooting. It doesn’t 
pay to let anyone talk you out of taking 
a scatter gun on a big game hunt. 


To Release Chukars 


HE Oklahoma Game and Fish De- 

partment will introduce the chukar 
partridge in the brushy and wooded sec- 
tions of the State this spring, in an ef- 
fort to provide a new sport for sports- 
men of the State. As a brood stock, the 
department will use 75 pairs of birds re- 
cently purchased from a Connecticut 
game farm, and now held at the state 
game farm near El Reno, Okla. The 
chukar is growing in popularity and has 
been introduced in several neighboring 
states with varying degrees of success: 


Cut me out, paste me on a pos steard and wt to Outdoor Life, 
po sk 58, 3} Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. bring you 


mm plete supplies and instructions on +. to make easily 
several dollars a week in your spare time. 
















When prize winning 
fish are caught, you'll * 
find that a Gladding 
Line is generally used. 
Little Frank M. Pemble, 
Jr., of Leesburg, Florida, 
won one of the junior 
prizes ina recent fishing | 
contest with this 12 Ib. 
2 oz. large mouth bass 
taken on a Gladding 
INVINCIBLE 15 pound 
test line. 

Go out after prize winning fish, but be 
sure you are equipped with the best line 
and—a Gladding Line is always the best. 
For fly casting, bait casting, trolling—in 
fact, for any kind of fishing, there is a 
Gladding Line made especially for the 
purpose. 


Gladding Lines, including TRANS-LU- 
CENT, the wonderful new Gladding fly 
line, are fully illustrated and described in 
our new catalog. Get your copy now. 


Complete Catalog FREE 


Write for your copy today 
Address Box 455 


ci 
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Youll get the Big Ones with 
Millsite Beetle Bug Baits, 


/ 


Unequalled for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, 


Muskellunge and All Game Fish 


Millsite Beetle Bug Baits are smashing 
records everywhere because of a NEW 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURE. 


The unique 


mounting of the spinner directly on the 


fore part of the hook, instead of 


on a 


leader, gives the bait a NEW erratic wig- 


gling action that makes the 
viciously and hard. 
Protected & 
y 
Patents SIX PATTERNS: With feathers. 
Granted \ bucktail, 60¢ each 
and Li \ 1/20 oz: With feathers 
Pending 


At your 
Dealer's 
or Direct 





1452 Michigan Ave. 





fish strike 


They really get the fish! 
5% oz.—for Casting and Trolling 

50e each; 

Also FLY ROD SIZE, 

35¢ each; with bucktail, 
45e each. Trout size with bucktail, 35c each. 


Now one of America’s largest selling baits! 


MILLSITE STEEL & WIRE WORKS 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 

















FACTORY-DIRECT 
PRICES 


If you're a fisherman, 
you should answer this 
ad tJecause, here is 
1 HE fisherman's outfit 
A leather jacket and 
leather breeches both 
made of our famous 
waterproof buffed horse- 
hide——olive drab color. 
\lways remains soft and 
pliable. Mosquito-proof, 
Jacket has 12” x 20” in- 
side blouse pocket in 
treeches keep 
knees and seat dry. 
Ideal for musky fish- 
ing. Perfect for hunt- 
ing With this outfit 
you're always prepared 
for those chilly morn- 
ings or unexpected 
showers. Lined or un- 
lined. Jacket or breeches 
sold separately. Ask for 
sample of leather. 

















































GUARANTEED 

WATERPROOF 
Your money back if any 
Mid-Western water- 
proof leather garment 
doesn't keep you dry 
or stay soft and pliable 
after being wet. 


Mid-Western leather garments are TAILOR-MADE 
to your individual measure at no extra cost. All 


you do is give us exact measurements as asked for 
on our ‘“‘self-measuring’’ ord = 
blank—and we do the rest 


Write for Catalog 


The Mid-Western Line of- 
fers many other leather out 
door garments including 
Hunting Coats, Riding Ap- 
parel, Golf Jacket, Gloves, 


Caps, sheepskin items. etc 
Write for free catalog and 
factory-direct prices 





BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
601 Fox Avenue Berlin, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Quality Leather Goods for Over 60 Years 


CUT ME OUT 


Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Suites 
Life, Desk 58, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N il 
bring you complete supplies and instructions on , hy, to 
make easily several dollars a week in your spare time. 











FREE! Fishing Tackle Catalog 


Send Stamp for Bargains in Fishing Tackle. $20.00 value 
Split Bamboo Fly Rod with Aluminum Case $11.95 prepaid. 


FREE! Gun Catalog 


Send Stamp for Bargains in Gans, Scopes, 
Sights, Reloading Tools, Sleeping Bags, 
Cameras. $20.00 value .22 cal. automatic 
pistol $16.50. 

J. Warshal & Sons First & Madison-J Seattie, Wn. 

























SEND FOR FREE 1938 CATALOG 
Every outdoor Sportsman should have a 
copy of this new big money savings cat- 
alog, fully es 

Write Today for Free Copy 


CALLENDER 20562’ 7o 














Minnows, Eels, Lobsters, Mink, 

ate tis Muskrats and other animals in 

9 iarce numbers SURE — with 

our new folding, Galvanized Stee! Wire Traps. They catch 
them like a fly trap catches flies. Write for our FREE TRAP 
OFFER, bargain catalog of Fishermen's Specialties and 
hooklet on best lure known for catching all kinds of fish 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 40, St. Louis, Mo, 





HANSELL’S 


Fly Tying Course 


Complete revised edition with over 125 il!lus- 
trations. This course wil! teach you how to 
become an‘expert fly tyer, $1.00. Special, 500 
assorted dyed hackles, bass or trout size, 
$1.00. Try the GOPHER SILVER FLASH, 
@ proven killer for large trout, crappies, 
bass, and pike, set of feur, complete with 
spinners, $1.00. Complete Fly Tying and Tackle Catalog, Free. 


GOPHER SPORTS SUPPLY CO. 
SL West 26th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE IDEAL CREEL 


Here’s what the stream fisherman has wanted for years— 
a cooler, better ventilated and more sanitary fish compart- 
ment on one side—waterproof upper and lower tackle com- 
partments on other side providing a safer and more conven- 
tent place for fly books, ee, lines, fly-oil, snelled hooks, 
sinkers, swivels, plu Also built-in removable bait- 
box. Partitions in tac at AE. adn are panes reel 
constructed of fine hardened and brushed aluminum—very 
attractive—light as a feather—last a life time—fully patent- 
ed— Discard tackle carrying coats and fish in comfort this 
7 nee i on request—at your dealer or 
ol 


sont gantatl 
SMITH & FOCHT ® WELLSBORO, PENNA. 








Forty Years of 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


(Continued from page 53) 


The reception of the first issue was 
gratifying, and, though first published in 
Denver, Col., the magazine began to be 
read far beyond the Rocky Mountain 
states. Within ten years, it had become 
so well-established as the spokesman 
for outdoorsmen that it was able in 
1908 to absorb two other outdoor maga- 
zines published in the West—‘Pacific 
Coast Sportsman” and “Western Field.” 
Then followed the long term of years 
during which ouTpDOOR LiFe spoke its mind 
on subjects of importance to sportsmen 
and won the loyalty that has persisted 
down to the present. 

In 1925, another forward 
made when OUTDOOR LIFE absorbed “Out- 
door Recreation,” a publication which 
itself was the outgrowth of three maga- 
zines established before the turn of the 
century, and known successively as 
“Recreation,” “Outdoor World and Rec- 
reation,” “Outers Book-Recreation,” 
“Outers Recreation,” and finally as “Out- 
door Recreation,” The name of OUTDOOR 
LIFE was changed at the time of the con- 
solidation to OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, 
a name it retained until 1931 when it 
moved from Denver to Mount Morris, Ill. 

The final and most important advance 
in the history of the publication occurred 
in 1934 when OUTDOOR LIFE was acquired 
by the present publishers and moved to 
New York. 

At once, the magazine began to ac- 
quire the modern appearance and the 
treatment of articles that makes it the 
leading publication in its field today. 
Outstanding experts were intrusted with 
editing the several regular departments, 
and more outdoor writers of distinction 
began to appear on its pages. The vigor 
and authentic outdoor appeal were re- 
tained, and more space than before de- 
voted to recreating for the outdoor reader 
the red-blooded and realistic experiences 
of other outdoorsmen on the trout stream, 
in the hunting field, and in strange, ro- 
mantic spots all over the world. 

The response to this improvement was 
instantaneous. The number of readers 
doubled, tripled, and still grows. When 
men think of the outdoors today, they 
think automatically of ouTDooR Lire. They 
like the experts of unequaled reputation 
who edit its departments, the experi- 
enced and interesting writers who con- 
tribute articles, and the high regard in 
which it is held by sportsmen and sci- 
entists alike for its accuracy. The things 
they like will remain unchanged as ouT- 
DOOR LIFE begins its forty-first year of 
service to outdoorsmen. 


More Land for Ducks 


N AN effort to round out its present 

wildlife refuges, the Migratory Bird 

Conservation Commission has approved 
the acquisition by the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey of 16,067.76 acres of 
land in 12 wildlife refuges scattered 
over 11 states in various parts of the 
country. 

Migratory waterfowl refuges that will 
be expanded include: Saint Marks, Fla.; 
Upper Souris, N. D.; Willapa Harbor, 
Wash.; White River, Ark.; Waubay, S.D.; 
Seney, Mich.; Camas, Id.; Valentine, 
Neb.; Delta, La.; Hart Mountain Ante- 
lope Refuge, Oreg.; Charles Sheldon 
Antelope Range, Nev.; and Savannah 
River Wildlife Refuge, Ga. 


stride was 





OUTDOOR LIFE 




















SEND FOR THIS 





CATALOG 


If you want to increase the pleasure you get from 
fishing; if you enjoy the possession of really FINE 
things 


BUY A Yumger THIS YEAR 


More value in every price class—$8.50 to $60.50. 
Better action. balance and backbone with more 
power per ounce of weight. With a Granger you 
can deliver a perfect cast, or play out the biggest 
fish in the stream. You'll like the Granger 
Patented Locking Screw Reel Seat, too—extra light 
and extra tight. Ask your dealer, or write today— 
and remember, ALL genuine Granger rods are 
marked with the Granger name. We do not make 
‘private brand’’ rods 


GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 
437 Grant Street Denver, Colorado 





SPIRAL LEVEL WIND 








CASTING 
REEL 


See 
Your Dealer 
or write for 

catalog. 


SPIRAL WIND FISH REEL CO., INC. 


754 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


CANADIAN AGENT: Alicock-Laight & Westwood Co. 
230 Bay Street, Toronto 











ILDEBRANDT’S CATALOG 
of Fish-getting Baits 


Hildebrandt’s Baits — spinners and flies—have been 
consistent fish getters for over 35 years. They get fish 
when other baits do and when other baits don’t. There 
is a splendid selection illustrated in the new 1938 
Hildebrandt Hints — yours for the asking. 


Hi. Hildebrandt,952 High St., Logansport, Indiana 








THE “optic” BUCKTAIL 


Most Minnow-Like Bucktail 
| made; Deadly forlarge Browns, 
| Brooks or Rainbows. Try these 
| new killers. 

| Sizes 6-8-10 T. D. EB. Regular 
| Patterns $4.00 doz., Jungle 
Cock Wings $4.80 doz. 

i Dealers write for prices 
| COOK, NEWTON & SMITH, Inc. 
115 Crown Street, New Haven, Conn. 

















WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
OUTDOOR LIFE 








“WHEN Will Fishing Be Best?" 
Get 1938's Solunar Tables 
and KNOW All the Answers 


Cut out the guess work. Know when to ex- 
pect the best fishing, every day. Get the 
1938 Solunar Tables and use them. Scien- 








tifically calculated. Show to-the-minute 
when fish will feed. Accurate for any part 
of the country, fresh water or salt water. 
Over 10,000 fishermen used them last year 
Send for your 1938 Solunar Tables today. 
——_——<—_ =< —_— =< 


J. A. Knight, Box 61-D, Orange, N.J. 
Find enclosed 50 cents for my 1938 | 
Solunar Tables, to tell me day by day, 
when to expect the day’s best fishing. ] 


[AY, 1938 











Grab-Bag Trout 


(Continued from page 29) 


lures. There were many shapes and sizes. 

Among them were three that took my 
eye. These were of the same pattern, but 
different sizes. They were of bright, 
stainless metal, light, slim, and grace- 
ful, and each was curiously curved, so 
designed, apparently, to cut didoes in the 
water. One was an inch long, another 
about half an inch longer, and the third 
was approximately two and a half inches 
long. 

Leaving the others on the floor, I took 
the three lures I liked and a piece of 
string, and went to the bathroom to give 
them a workout. I ran some water into 
the bathtub, tied the string into the eye 
of each in succession, tossed it into the 
water, and tugged away. Each, as it 
was pulled, darted and wriggled in fasci- 
nating fashion. They looked exactly like 
tiny minnows, ducking and dodging to 
escape a predatory fish. 

My wife came to the door of the bath- 
room and looked in. 

“Can’t I bring you one of the children’s 
toy boats to play with?” she asked. 

“Just look at this thing jiggle around,” 
I exclaimed. “It’s a pip.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, turned up 
her eyes, and made silent appeal to 
heaven to witness her self-restraint. 

“Opening day again,” she_ sighed. 
“What time must you have breakfast?” 

There still were patches of snow in the 
woods the next morning as the car 
climbed into the highlands. When we 
descended the bank to river level, there 
was a skim of ice along the water’s edge. 
Lou shook his head dubieusly as he 
Tooked at the high, rushing water, and 
the ice. 

“Stung again, doggone it,” he said. 


PLOPPED down on the dead grass, 

while Lou and Lowell assembled their 
rods, and pulled on my waders with many 
a grunt and tug. Lou tied on a March 
Brown for a tail fly, and a Royal Coach- 
man for a dropper. 

“T’'ll put in below, down by the bend,” 
he told us. “I’ll meet you at the swing- 
ing bridge at noon.” 

He went down the road, using his long- 
handled landing net as a cane, the morn- 
ing sun tracing a deep shadow behind 
him. 

It was strange, but, as I rigged my rod, 
I forgot those bargain lures. Following 
precedent, I put on a red-and-white buck- 
tail, with a silver body, as a tail fly on 
Lowell’s leader, and a black-and-white 
bucktail on my own. For droppers, I 
gave Lowell a Queen of the Water and 
took a Hare’s Ear for myself. Bucktails 
have been good to me early in the season, 
and this looked like bucktail water. My 
Graflex camera is heavy, and I was 
tempted to leave it in the car, but I 
wanted pictures, so slung the strap of 
the carrying case over my shoulder. The 
boy entered the water, and, as he started 
casting like a veteran, I snapped my 
first picture. 

The stream was so high and murky 
that we couldn’t see the bottom, and 
wading it was a constant thrill. You 
didn’t know what moment you might 
step into a deep hole, and fill your waders 
with snow water, fresh from the hills. 
Here I found my long-handled landing 
net a big help. With it I could do some 
exploring of the bottom ahead of me, 
and, where the current was swift, it 
helped me keep my footing. 

(Continued on page 80) 





BRISTOL 
HEX ADJUSTABLE 


‘THE most popular telescopic rod Bristol 
ever offered! Moderately priced—suit- 
able for any type of fishing! 

No twisting—no slipping. The joints 
are kept in perfect alignment due to the 
hexagonal construction and a positive 
guide lock. Your line is straight and free- 
running—always. 

No. 44 BAIT ROD. Length 9 feet. Tele- 


scopes to 30 inches. Nickel silver guides 
and top. Only—$6.50. 


No. 45 FLY ROD. Length 9 feet. Telescopes 
to 30 inches. Nickel silver guides and top. 
Only—$6.50. 


| No. 46 BAIT CASTING ROD. Length 514 
| feet. Telescopes to 20 inches. Agate cast- 
| ing guides and top. Only—$9.00. 


Send For FREE Catalog 

| You ought to know all about the famous 
Rods, Reels and Lines offered by Bristol. 
Consult your dealer, or write direct for 

| new, illustrated 50th Anniversary Catalog. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
535 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil B. Bekeart Co., 

731 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian Agent: Oxley Sports Goods Agencies, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Brislol 


| FISHING TACKLE 
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OUmaging 
IMPROVEMENT 


in STEEL RODS 





Light as the 
finest Bamboo 
with twice 
the power. 


Here is 
a revolution 
in Casting Rods 
that will delight you 
with its power, accur- 
acy, balance, whip and 
@® action. Shut your eyes 
= and you can’t tell the new 
~ 4 


Heddon 


at 17 






STEEL ROD 


from a fine bamboo. The one-piece tip is 
drawn from the toughest steel and tem- 
pered by our special process. The pat- 
ented taper drawing process gives a 
proper distribution of the steel, afford- 
ing strength where strain is concentrated, 
by a thicker tube-wall at the butt-end, 
and flexibility where that is needed, at 
the tip-end. 


This exclusive feature makes this new 
“Pal”’ Rod more than four times as 
serviceable under reasonable fishing use. 
Truly a “‘Pal’’ for the angler who wants 
the best. 


If you want the rod that will add to 
your fishing joys, one that will give you 
extra distance with little effort; that will 
handle a light lure as well as a heavy one; 
that will fight and conquer any fresh- 
water fish that swims, —then get a 
Heddon “Pal’’,—The Rod of Today. 


Expert Anglers Say: 


Bert Claflin, well-known Chic ago Sports 
Writer and Outdoorsman says, am 
delighted with my ‘Pal’ Rod. It has 
everything." 

Ex-Senator Harry Hawes, Washing- 
ton, D.C., says, “Greatly pleased with 
it@ lightness, balance and action. Have 
given sever: al to my friends.’ 


Dr. R. L. Sutton, Kansas City, Mo., 
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ONE PIECE TIP ~ 





Author and Outdoorsman says, “One of 
a the finest pieces of tackle I have seen.” 
* 
- Off-Set or Straight Handles 
‘ Light, Medium oad, He avy Weights . . 
Lengths, 4 ft., 44 ft., t., and 53 ft. 
**Universal’’ — at $ 8.50 
Lo00 ‘Standard’ — at $12.00 
“De Luxe’’ — at $16.50 


for the - ighe Tr Salt Wa “ith $ of, Tip. 
“ ight Tackle” with 5 oz. Tip. 
RED BUTT “Salmon Trolling’’ Model. 


a ~ i? Dull Cetetioia Heddon's Free Catalog. 
°s. Write for your copy today. (212) 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. 0-55, Dowagiac, Mich. 





1@ new PROVEN LURES 725 





VAL:LUR 


COMBINATION 


This “now nationally famous” 
casting kit gives you the most com- 
lete assortment of successful , 
ures for Bass, Muskies, Pike, Pick- | 
erel, Trout and panfish. With Vat 
Sn N . For sur- 
face, semi -surface, or deep fishing. 

Just think of out- fishing your 
friends this year with this great 
orveg of fish - getters: 2 Jointed 








innow — single hook. 2. Skidder 
oe > Hair Tail Plug. 4. Strip 
| Wiggler: 


6 Wiel ling Chunk Plug. 7. 
ige hagling 
now - gan a ‘s. = 
Casting Fi. w 
Live Bait Lure. 10.™ S] 
Offer for this fatere fang calle 


Pike scale: Order 


ich makes all above 
, 1% ONLY: be and White — Perch 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Val Products Co., 7239 Greenleaf Ave. Chicago, M., Dept, OY 
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Grab-Bag Trout 


(Continued from page 79) 


Lowell and I fished slowly, letting our 
flies search out every bit of likely water, 
and making the bucktails dance a merry 
jig beneath the water, but the trout cut 
us cold. Every fifteen minutes or so I 
would change flies for each of us, my 
numbed fingers finding the tying of the 
Turle knot anything but easy, but the 
new patterns also lacked sales argu- 
ment, and all were equally ineffective. 

I did catch a puny seven-incher, which 
I carefully restored to the water. The 
only other thing of note that morning 
occurred when Lowell's back cast caught 
my hat very neatly, whipped it from my 
head, and sent it out for a wet voyage on 
wintry waters. When we reached the 
swinging bridge, Lou was lying flat upon 
the warm gravel, his rod leaning against 
a willow tree. 


E drew out our packages of lunch, 

peeled off paper and twine, and 
agreed that the one favorable thing that 
could be said of opening-day fishing 
was that it gave you an appetite. 

“When winter hangs on, this early 
fishing is the bunk,” said Lou, peeling a 
hard-boiled egg. “I’ve asked twenty fish- 
ermen this morning. Not one had a fish, 
even on worms.” 

“This comes under the head of winter 
sports,” I said, taking a big swig of 
coffee from the vacuum jug. “But it 
wouldn’t pay the railroads to run ex- 
cursions.” 

“T haven’t been warm since we left the 
car,” said Lou, between gulps of steaming 
coffee. 

After eating, we lounged around on 
the gravel. As I shifted position on the 
gravel, something sharp stabbed me in 
the ribs, and I let out a bleat. As the 
others looked on in wonderment, I labori- 
ously went to work to free a slender, 
stainless wobbler from the various thick- 
nesses of clothing which it had pene- 
trated before puncturing my skin. With 
the aid of my pocketknife I finally got 
it clear, and held it up in triumph. 

“Behold the answer to our prayers!” 
I exclaimed. “Here’s the lure that’ll fill 
our creels.” 

“Wait a minute!” objected Lou. 
“What’s marvelous about that piece of 
tin? When did you ever use it? What 
did it get you?” 

“You'll see!” 

I cut bucktail and dropper from my 
leader, tied on the mysterious what-is-it, 
and beckoned Lou and Lowell down to 
the shore. Then I cast out, and drew the 
thing toward me with little twitches. I 
had intended only to demonstrate what 
the thingamajig had done in my bath- 
tub. But, what a demonstration! There 
came a splash on the surface of the 
water, the rod took a permanent wave, 
and the spectators went nuts. They were 
begging me for the mates to the little 
go-getter before I'd netted my trout. 

It was a chunky fish, a brook trout in 
the full flush of maturity, and measured 
fourteen inches. With unnecessary pride 
and flourish, I killed it and stuck it into 
my empty creel. 

“If you don’t hurry and dig us up some 
more of those gadgets, we'll take drastic 
action,” said Lou. “Produce!” 

Lou got the big one and Lowell the 
little one. The boy fished that pool, I took 
the next one, and Lou the one beyond. I 
had hardly gotten the what-is-it into the 
water before I heard an emphatic “Hi!” 





from Lou. That’s his war cry when he 
hits a fish. Thirty seconds later Lowell 
whooped like a loon. He, too, had con- 
nected. Then, as I cast the dancing, 
darting, mystery lure off the end of a 
log jam, and made it perform just off 
the logs, something came out from under, 
and made the water explode. No fish? 
The water seemed to be full of them, 
now that we had the proper calling cards. 
I caught five more within the hour. 

Then I heard a call for help from | 
Lowell. When I joined him, I found his 
rod curved, the line taut and leading 
down under some large rocks along the 
shore. 

“I hooked a dandy, and he ran under 
there. Now my line’s caught, and I 
can’t get it out,” he explained. 

I did some exploring. First, I plunged | 
in my arm to the shoulder, but was still 
short. Then one foot went into a deep | 
hole. I lost my balance, floundered 
against the leader, broke it, and filled | 
one wader with water. Water in the 
wader was nothing compared to the 
loss of that magic lure. I transferred the 
one on my leader to Lowell’s, since he 
had only four trout, while I had seven. 
I sought the bank, emptied my wader, 
and dried it as well as I could with an 
extra woolen sock I had in the car. My 
pants and wet sock I dried out before a 
fire of driftwood. 

Several hundred yards below the place 
where the line caught is a spot where 
twice, during the last five years, I have 
caught an especially good trout. I took 
the boy there, and pointed it out to him. 

Lowell took his stand at the head of 
the pool, and paid out line so that the 
current would take the shining dart- 
ing go-getter under the ledge. It had 
hardly disappeared under the rock be- 
fore there was a violent tug at the line. 
Lowell struck sharply. The lure zipped 
out of the water, and landed far up a 
tree too slender to be climbed. The boy 
and I looked at each other and said 
nothing. Our fishing suddenly was ended 
for the day. 

We looked up Lou. He was standing 
knee-deep in a swift run, having the 
time of his life. We sat on the bank and 
watched him. (Continued on page 81) | 





Lou gets ready to land the eighth trout he 
hooked after borrowing a “grab-bag” lure 
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. FLY CASTERS 


HENCE / 
(High hat for beat it” 


Not that all fellow sportsmen aren’t 
welcome! But you fly flippers "ll find 
more int’restin’ readin’ ’cross the page. 

Over here let all good bait 
boosters rally ’round and give 
ear to countless brothers who’ve 
been using that good 


U.S. BLACK KNIGHT WATER- 
PROOF CASTING LINE 


year after year with grand satis- 
faction and success. It casts and 
spools so easily! It is so flexible! 
Ic stands hard casting so man- 
fully! 


Write for free descriptive booklet. Or 
send silvery tittle dime for valuable 48 


















page “KINK BOOK” bubbling over 
with directions how to make handy 
inexpensive fishing gets. Fully 
illustrated. Rich with other “info”, 


tables, tips, and truths. 


U.S.LINE Co. 


Dept. 21, Westfield, Mass. 





‘or VOM HOFE’S 2c “1s CATALOG 


176 pages of fishing tackle, your buying guide for 
1938. Send 10c (coin or stamps) to cover mailing. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., INC. 
92E Fulton Street New York City 
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Maeke this 


most thrilling fishing 


your 
season 
Own a dependable, hand 
some Richardson Rod~-—the rod 
with perfect casting action 


and exclusive new features 
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Grab-Bag Trout 


(Continued from page 80) 


Next to fishing, there are few things I'd 
rather do than watch an expert. 

“Hi!” he exclaimed, giving a turn of 
his wrist. Forty feet below him there 
was a flash of white water, a tumbling 
something struggling on the surface 
for a moment, the responsive bend of the 
rod, a grin on Lou’s face, and then the 
downstream run of a nice rainbow, 
thirteen inches long. As Lou creeled it, 
he called over to us. 

“It’s my eighth. Two more for 
limit. 
nes.” He joined us on the bank. 

“There’s a big rock down below a piece 
Last June I saw a brown trout that 
must weigh more than five pounds. 
Let’s go down there and get him.” 

“You'll have to do the getting,” I told 
him. “Lowell and I have both lost our 
wigglers.” 

The water around that big bowlder was 
too deep, even with waders. Lou had to 
stand nearly fifty feet away to make his 
casts. There wasn’t enough current to 
take his lure down to the rock. It was 
necessary to get the lure right into the 
proper spot, and that, with limbs from 
overhanging trees above and on both 
sides, was not easy. Such spots take 
casting, even with flies, and say what 
you will, metal lures, however light, do 
not cast anywhere near so well as flies. 
I shuddered as I saw that shiny lure 
just miss the limbs, before landing by 
the rock. Lou twitched it once, twice. A 
broad back rolled over, 
gulfed the lure, and a taut line pointed 
straight down to unknown depths be- 
neath the bowlder. 

“Hi!” said Lou, his eyes alight. 
he is!” 

Time passed. The trout stayed right 
where he was. Lou pounded on the rod 
butt. We threw stones. Lou tugged until 
his rod almost broke. No use. The trout 
stayed put. 

“Who wants to get down there and 
chase him out?” asked Lou hopefully. 

“Not I!” said Lowell and I, in perfect 
harmony. 

Minutes passed. Lou kept the arc in 
his rod. Then the rod snapped back 
straight, and what was left of the leader 
came in, a frayed end showing where 
it had been cut against the rock. The 
last of the three go-getters was gone! 

We've tried to find more lures just 
like those three. We've asked, described, 
begged. No use. We can’t find any. 
Somewhere there may be some one who 
makes them, but he’s not doing me any 
good because I can’t locate him. That 
was the one time I’ve ever dipped into a 
grab bag and come up with anything 
more useful than a pincushion or a 
souvenir ash tray of Niagara Falls. 
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Wisconsin Sets Pace 


T LEAST 1,096,730,400 fish, the num- 
ber planted in the State’s waters in 
1937, will be released by Wisconsin this 
year, H. W. MacKenzie, director of the 
Wisconsin Conservation department, has 
announced. With favorable weather dur- 
ing the early spring spawning season, 
this goal may be exceeded. 

“As we begin 1938 with 31 state hatch- 
eries,” says MacKenzie, “and an ex- 
perienced field staff, we feel that we are 
well on the way to realizing our ambi- 
tion. At least, we now feel certain that 
we shall be able to raise fish raster than 
the army of anglers can catch them!” 


a big mouth en- | 


This do-funny sure does the busi- | 
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BAIT CASTERS 


HERAUS! 


( Low Dutch for Scram) 


No discourtesy intended, men! Stay 
fly casters if you wish! 
eel more at 


here ’mongst us 
But you bing pushers might 
home in t’other ad. opposite! 


Over here we're talking FLY 


LINES, Brother — 


Good U.S. QUICK TAPER, TRUE 
TAPER, and GOLDEN SPINNER 


LEVEL LINES — 


Lines that stand up under abuse 
which would quickly ruin most 


fly lines. And they are so beauti- 
fully flexible to cast! Yet with 
enough “body” not to kink 
easily. And so smooth they 


“strip” 
tionless ease! 


Descriptive booklet free. Or send that 
emiag dime (or. 10c stamps) for 48 page 


K BOOK,” crammed to the gun- 
en ae fishcatching “dodges”, gad- 
gets, dope, kinks, pictures, and al- 


tonian “wrinkles” heap plenty 


U.S.LINE CO. 


Dept. yo Westfield, Mass. 


and “shoot” with fric- 
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| They Hook and Hold! 
DEPENDABLE FISH GETTERS 


Improved shape and design. Obtain- 


styles and shapes, for catching all fish. 


~~ 


[ able with or without gut snells. Various 


SEND 25c FOR COMPLETE 
|! TACKLE CATALOG, 38-D 
| AND RECEIVE GIFT of W&M 
{ FREE-WHEELING SPINNERI 


DESIGNED and MANUFACTURED BY 


\ WRIGHT & McGILL CO. 


Clayton Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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RICHARDSON RODS 
ity rods~-designed 
fishermen to help y 
more fish and givé 
fun. New, handson 
in one-piece ! 
set handles 
jointed tubular 
For every fishir nent 
and to fit ev 

on seeing 


RODS at y 


write for « 





RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 
3159 N. Sewyer Ave., Chicoge 
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eedster of the Depths 


EVER underestimate the 

amberjack (Seriola lalan- 

di). Here is a fish that is 

thick-bodied, strong, and 
terrifically fast, and the brain inside its 
well-shaped head is capable of figuring 
a way out of a lot of trouble. 

The location favored by these fish is in 
the deep holes in offshore coral reefs. 
This is not the only place they can be 
caught, however, for many amberjack 
have been taken from the old Palm 
Beach piers, particularly the original 
Breakers pier, and still more should be 
caught from the new 1,000-ft. pier at 
Miami Beach. Amberjack are natural 
wanderers but can nearly always be 
found in some favorite location. Every 
charter-boat captain on the Florida east 
coast and along the Keys has his pet 
hole, yet many are taken by anglers 
seeking sailfish on the edge of the Gulf 
Stream or in the green water close to 
the edge. Bahaman waters 
around the Great Banks are 
well-populated with the species 
Though they like warm water 
and have on rare occasions 
been caught as far north as the 
New Jersey coast, the normal 
northern limit of amberjack in 
August is Cape Hatteras. 

The fight of an amberjack is 
something to be admired. The 
first run may be fast and long, 
but, if freedom is not gained, 
the fish conserve energy. Un- 
like the jumping species, they 
bore down, sound, and try to 
keep going away. They will go 
over any reef that’s near and 
cut even the heaviest lines on 
the coral. Great difficulty is al- 
ways experienced in lifting fish 
that hug the bottom, for they 
know all the tricks of how to 
sound and stay deep. If toolight 
tackle is used for reef fishing, 
the fight is invariably lost, but, 
on the Gulf Stream’s edge 
where the water is deep, a nine- 
thread line and 6-oz. tip will 
win a battle with a 50-pounder 
in an hour or so. 

Amberjack have been caught 
on artificial lures, cut bait, 
small trolled fish such as balao, 
mullet, and grunt, but I have 
always had the best fishing 
while drifting with live mullet 
for bait. As amberjack travel 
in small schools, it is common 
for two or more anglers to hook 
fish at the same time. As long 
as a fish is hooked, the rest of 
the school will remain in the 
vicinity until the fight is over. 

An immediate strike should 
never be made when the bait is 
picked up. The best method is 
to release the reel drag for a 
few seconds to permit the fish 
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A Successful Angler Dis 
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to mouth the bait properly. Once the 
hook is set, the tension placed on the reel 
should be almost as much as the line can 
stand, for the first run must be checked 
as promptly as possible. The main object 
is to keep the fish from crossing the 
higher reefs around the deep holes. 

The old angling record of 95 Ib. for 
amberjack was established off the old 
Long Key Fishing Camp more than 20 
years ago. Last year, this record was 
smashed by Harvey M. Harker, a mem- 
ber of the Saint Petersburg Anglers Club, 
when he caught an amberjack off Pas- 
sagrille, Fla., that weighed 106 lb. I 
have heard that one of these fish, weigh- 
ing 135 lb., has been taken on a hand line 
in Bermuda. 

Not many large amberjack are taken 
by women. This is probably due to its 
failure to put on a spectacular surface 
fight, as marlin and sailfish do. The 
women’s record for the species is held 
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Miss Chloe Travis, West Palm Beach, Fla., spreads the huge, 
indigo dorsal fin of her second entry in the Silver Sailfish 
Derby of the West Palm Beach Fishing Club. To be accepted 
in the derby, a fish had to measure at least seven feet. The 
pins Miss Travis wears are awards for taking other sailfish 


plays Her Prize 







by Mrs. W. H. Kirn, of Detroit, with an 
86-pounder, taken in Bimini waters in 
1935. 

There is another species, known as the 
Pacific amberjack (Seriola colburni) 
Little is known about the species, as it 
remained almost unknown to science 
until 1928. Fish of 25 to 35 lb. are quite 
common, and anglers have reported see- 
ing some that weighed 100 lb. or more. 
It is found from Cape San Lucas through 
the Gulf of California, and southward 
along the Mexican coast, probably to 
Panama. It differs in color from the At- 
lantic amberjack, having a distinctly 
bronze color. The Atlantic species has a 
much lighter shade, with silver predom- 
inating, but having a yellowish cast. 

Never pass up an opportunity to fish 
for amberjack, for, if they lack surface 
action, they more than compensate for it 
by their ruggedness and their cunning. 

There are other jacks, although the 
amberjack is the largest of the 
fish known by that name. The 
jacks are not necessarily re- 
lated, and many fish so known 
are not jacks. 

The cavalla jack (Carangus 
hippos) is another tenacious 
fish, with compressed sides and 
a distinctly yellowish cast. One 
characteristic makes the species 
easy to identify—a black spot 
on the upper edge of the gill 
cover. It is more or less a trop- 
ical variety, although it, too, is 
a wanderer, and is found as far 
north as Massachusetts in the 
warmer months. It is probably 
found throughout the warmer 
waters of the world. It grows to 
a weight of 50 lb. or more, and 
only recently I received a re- 
port of a 52-pounder, caught by 
a British naval officer in the 
Red Sea. This is unquestionably 
the cavalla jack, although the 
European authorities give it a 
different scientific name. Last 
winter, a 34-lb. cavalla jack was 
recorded in the Metropolitan 
Miami Fishing Tournament by 
Mrs. Michael Pym, of Rhine- 
beck, New York. This I con- 
sider to be a world’s record for 
women anglers, and have so 
recognized it. I made a personal 
inspection of this fish, so there 
is no question as toidentification. 

There are several other species 
which, to the average angler, 
look much alike, such as the 
permit, yellow mackerel, yellow 
jack, cavalla jack, African pom- 
pano, and even the common 
pompano. Each, however, is a 
separate and distinct species, 
capable of putting up a fignt of 
its own that entitles it to a 
high rating among game fish. 
—Thomas Aitken. 
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MORE BOOKS on salt-water fishing 
were published during 1937 than in the 
previous 10 years. 

FISHING TOURNAMENTS have 
made strides since a Florida promoter 
offered a 3-month trip, with all expenses 
paid, to the first white man to catch a 
tarpon on rod and reel. This was in the 
early ’80’s, when it took nearly a month 
to get to good tarpon waters, leaving 
only a month for fishing. 

NEW WHITE-MARLIN RECORD 
for United States coastal waters set by 
George Walker, fishing out of Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla. The weight, 144 lb. 

WORLD’S SAILFISH RECORD of 190 
lb., length 10 ft., 2% in., girth 39 in., set 
by Edmund Tremayne, of Falmouth, 
England, in Post Office Bay, Charles 
Island, Galapagos Islands, February 8. 
Fred Whaler, of Balboa, Canal Zone, was 
the guide. Tremayne was the guest of 
T. O. M. Sopwith on his yacht Philante. 
Catch recorded and affidavit signed at 
Balboa, February 16. Record shows that 
feather lure and 30-thread line were used. 

NEW CLASSIFICATIONS of many 
species of marine game fish will be made 
sooner than most anglers expect. Incor- 
rect identification is entirely too com- 
mon, and the wrong names are used in 
many localities where experts should 
know better. 


NEWFOUNDLAND ’S big game fish 
will be investigated this year by Lee 
Wulff, of New York. Giant tuna as well 
as broadbill swordfish are known to vis- 
it the south shore, but not one has yet 
been taken on rod and reel. The govern- 
ment of the colony plans to provide both 
boats and accommodations for anglers. 


MARLIN ANGLERS at Bimini, when 
they can’t get bonefish for bait, are using 
10-lb. barracuda, and doing well, proving 
that the overrated “tigers of the sea” are 
of some use after all. Barracuda have 
been used off Catalina for years, but the 
California species is really another kind 
of fish. 


THE LARGEST DISPLAY of salt- 
water tackle ever shown under one roof 
was one of the features of the New York 
Sportsmen’s Show. 

OUR HERITAGE of marine wildlife 
can never be recreated by man. Protect 
t and foster it. Real sportsmen are in- 
telligent, but others must be educated. 
Release unwanted game fish. 

LIGHTED LURES for big fish are 
being made. Electricity supplies the 
llumination.—T. A. 
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@ Al. Foss Baits produce 
results like these for thousands of fish- 
ermen. They will do as much for you. 


EachAl.FossLure presents 5 time-tried 
and tested appeals to fish appetite: 


(1) Flashing spinner; (2) Wobbling 
body;(3)Wriggling bucktail;(4) Crawl- 
ing pork rind; (5) Sparkling color. 


They are the most versatile baits 
made—the easiest to cast and most 
resultful. You can fish them deep or 
shallow, reel in rapidly, or retrieve 
with a series of short jerks, permitting 
the bait to sink after each pull to 
duplicate the action of a wounded 
minnow. There are 5 styles of Al. Foss 
Pork Rind Strip to use with these 
baits. Every possible combination that 
appeals to fish appetite is thus pos- 
sible. You can multiply your success 
with bass, muskies, pike, wall-eyed 
pike, and big trout with these 5 ap- 
peal baits. Let us send you a catalog. 
It's free! Use the coupon below and 
write today, to: 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division » Box 12 
GENEVA, OHIO 
Al. Foss Pork Rind never spoils 


— wet style in bottles, dry style 
in metal boxes. 35¢ per package. 





THE SHEIK—No. 19—Weight 5/8 
oz. 5/0 hook, red bucktail. Easy to 
cast—perfectly balanced in the water, 
The most effective fish taker in- 

troduced inthe last 3 years. 


Price $1.00. eee 


— Pal 
ge 
Plt 


THE SHIMMY 
WIGGLER-Oid 

Reliable—No. 5—Weight 

5/8 oz. 3/0 hook, white bucktail 
If the fish are there, these 
baits will take them. 


Price $1.00. oy _. 


bid 







DIXIE WIGGLER — 
No.13—Weight 5/8 oz. 3/0 hook, 
red bucktail. Price $1.00. 
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Your Fly Rod, 


for Such Casi 





WITH his long-casting Mon- 
tague Manitou steelhead fly 
rod, Alfred Bombard took this 13- 
lb. 1-oz.steelhead trout in the Klam- 
ath river, California, winning a 
Montague Gold Button Award. 


You, too, with your choice in a 
Montague Fly Rod, will get in your 
best casting, land your best fish. 
Montague split- ad your best Ssh. 
turns out the rods that have ‘what 
it takes’. World leaders in pop- 
ularity for half a century. 


Fly rods for all Trout, Black Bass 
and Salmon. Bait casting and troll- 
ing rods. Every size and style—all 
of split-bamboo—prices from $2.50 
to $55.00 . . . Split-bamboo sale 
water rods in equally complete vari- 
ety, also hickory sea-angling rods— 
prices from $2.50 to $75.00... Get 
yours at your dealer's. For FREE 
catalog, write Drawer A.M 


Montague Rod & Reel Co. 
Montague City, Mass. 


VION EAGLE 























SPLIT-BAMBOO RODS 




















CRAPPIE 


Fishermen 


The greatest crappie lure ever 

designed. Actual test 120 crap- 

ay in 70 minutes. For use on 
y rod or cane pole, 

ff ee $1.00 

We also make 

Bass & Pike streamers 
Unexcelled for Small-mouth & 
Walleyes. 

Set of 6... $2. Ea. $.50 

Sunfish & Bream 4 

Set of 3 — $1.00, Ea. $.35 

Floatings Bugs for evenin 

fishing for crappies, sunfish & 


etc 

Set of 2........... $1.00, Ea. $.50 
Life action in feathered lures 
that all fishermen have been 
waiting for 

















Hoefer Lures 
319 W. Lake St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








REGULAR Bait 
spool, § 


"1 
) 





a” 
5.95. JUNIOR Fly 1%” spool, 


lake trout, salmon and deep ‘wallion 250 

yds $6.95 At all leading dealers, or 
mailed postpaid Money back guarantee 

T for Catalog chock-full of interesting 

facts sand Photos of catches made 

with GO-ITE Reels, Lines, Baits, etc. 


Go-Ite Mfg. Co., “Dept. 8B, Flint, Mich. 
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No Gears! 
ting — Trolling — Fy 
spool, $6.45. JUNIOR Bait, 


5.95 
‘ mbt nation fly and bait, $7 SPECIAL 5 








Forbidden Bears 


(Continued from page 45) 


that thin air at 7,000 feet. I began to 
sweat, and I began to be conscious of 
the fact that I was hungry. 

I was determined that I'd get the hide 
off before I got back to camp or know 
the reason why. I'd rest, cut and yank 
at that stubborn hide, rest, and go at it 
once more. From where I was working, 
I couldn’t see camp and I wondered what 
Tom was doing. Presently, far on the 
other side of the canyon, I heard the 
dogs opening up. Then three shots 
echoed and reéchoed through the deep 
canyon like a salvo of artillery fire. 

The sun was going down in the west 
when I finished my task. Bloody, greasy, 
covered with sweat and hair, I started 
painfully for camp, loaded with the 
awkward bundle of big, wet hide. Dusk 
had fallen by the time I got back to 
camp, but Tom was still out somewhere. 

About the time I had the beans hot 
and the coffee going, the Navahos be- 
gan to gather. I gave them coffee, and 
they sat around drinking it. 


T MUST have been after 9 o’clock when 

Tom came in. He was dog-tired and 
mad at the world. He'd killed two bears, 
he told me, but one of them had killed a 
dog before he could get down into the 
side canyon, where they had him cor- 
nered, and shoot him. He was pretty 
bitter about losing that dog and almost 
as angry about the horse. He'd skinned 
the larger bear, he said, but he didn’t 
have time to skin the second. He 
thought he’d put the bear and the hide 
on the horse and lead it into camp. But 
he guessed wrong there. That Navaho 
broom-tail had broken the reins and 
run. It took him two hours to corner 
and catch him, and he couldn’t get near 
him with a bear hide. So Tom had left 
one dead bear and one extra-fine hide 
out in the sticks. 

The Navvies stayed with us until al- 
most midnight, talking to Tom in their 
clicking gibberish, singing songs in the 
falsetto they always use, drinking pot 
after pot of our coffee. Presently, a big 
dignified-looking buck came into the 
circle of the fire, and spoke rapidly. 
Even though I understood no Navaho, I 
could tell he was asking the other In- 
dians who we were and what the devil 
we were doing there. He didn’t seem to 
like the answer much, as he refused a 
cup of coffee, and stalked majestically 
away. I dropped off about that time, 
but the next morning I asked Tom: 

“Who was the old boy with all the 
dignity?” 

“That’s Hosteen Tessa-nez. He’s a 
high-powered medicine man, and I 
don’t think he likes the idea of our 
hunting bears.” 

“To hell with Mr. Tessa-nez,” I said, 
and forgot about him. 

It took us almost all day to get up to 
where Tom had left his hide and his 
bear, skin the other carcass out, and 
bring the two hides down. We brought 
back’ the backstraps of the young bear, 
planning to fry some. I’m no great 
admirer of bear meat, but it will do 
when you don’t have venison. 

We had the three hides stretched up 
when the Navvies came in to make an- 
other assault on our coffee and sugar. 
They eyed the skins nervously, and prop- 
ably thanked their stars that they 
weren't to be followed by spooks all their 
lives as we would be. We heated the 


beans again, made Dutch-oven bread, 
and fried some bear steaks. The In- 
dians were going for our coffee and 
cigarettes and laughing at each other’s 
jokes when one of them reached over 


into the frying pan, took out a piece of | 


meat, and started to eat. 


Tom, in Navaho, told the buck he was 


eating bear. You should have seen him 
A white man would have been no more 
terrified if he had been informed that 
he had just swallowed some potassium 
cyanide. He turrred pale—if you can 
really say that a Navaho can turn pale 
under his grease and dirt—spat out the 
meat and ran. Within twenty seconds, 
there wasn’t an Indian in sight. I be- 
gan to laugh. 

“Don’t laugh, you idiot!” Tom said. 
“This is serious. We're probably going 
to be chased out of here.” 

Less than an hour later, the dignified 
Indian, who hadn’t liked the idea of 
our hunting bear in the first place, came 
to camp. He was the picture of outraged 
majesty. Just back of him were three 
grim-looking bucks with .30/30’s. Fo 
a moment, he watched us with hatred 
and contempt, then he cut loose on Tom 
with a string of Navaho words that ex- 
ploded like firecrackers. 

“What did he say?” I asked when he 
stopped. 

“He says we've got to get out of here 
tonight. He says that guy who ate the 
bear meat probably will kick off, and, 
if he does, the other bucks will lynch 
us sure.” 

“Tell him I said to go sit on a tack.” 

“Don’t be a damned fool. We're start- 
ing to pack right now.” 

When we passed the hogan where the 
poisoned buck lived, we saw a crowd 
gathered, and heard the medicine chants, 
started to save his life. Their high, 
yipping voices echoed and reéchoed 
against the mighty walls of the lonely 
canyon. 

We drove all night, got lost about a 
dozen times, and stuck in the sand 
twice. We kept going. 


Later we heard that Indians gathered 
from all over the Four Corners coun- | 
try, and had to sing over that buck for | 


ten days to save him. He had believed 
he was going to die, and he almost did. 

When we got out to the railroad, we 
didn’t say much about the hunt, and we 
have never been back. That’s still good 
bear country, I hear, but it’s a bit too 
complicated for me. 


Coyotes Outwit Bears 


ISITORS to Yellowstone National 
VV Park often have been amused by 

the skill shown by coyotes in rob- 
bing bears, says the Park Service in its 
leaflet, “Yellowstone Nature Notes.” 
Though no match in a fight, the coyote 
has little fear of the clumsy bear, and 
can easily outwit him. 

The bears visit daily the park garbage 
platform in search of food. The coyotes 
wait in the distance until one of the 
bears returns from the platform, carry- 
ing some choice morsel. With a dex- 
terous nip at the hind quarters of the 
bear, the coyote usually induces the 
larger beast to drop its burden, wheel 
around, and growl, which gives the 
coyote plenty of time to dash in, grab 
the coveted bit of food, and make off 
with it. 
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Land Your Big BASS 
without HOOK Worry 


ENJOY black bass or any other fishing free 
from hook failure. Use genuine Mustad Key 
Brand Hooks. Sapesiog! in every way, from gen- 
erations of Mustad world leadership in hook making. 

You get the world’s best fish hook steel, correct- 
ly te mpered. You fr. the best patterns, improved 
by Mustad. If sold to you as such, their strong, 
keen points are genuine hollow page 

Be } a in demanding Musta Brand Hooks 
—in flies, snelled, ringed and on a kinds of baits. 

All patterns and sizes, for every _ _of fish —in 
fresh water and salt water—from “ ing”’ size An 
to the largest tuna, swordfish and ghed s. Ask 
dealer for Mustad Fish Hooks by name—MUS AD. 
For free folder, write our nearest office and specify 
fresh water or salt water. 











©. MUSTAD & SON 
NEW YORK: 302 Broc 


OSLO, NORWAY 
dway; LOS ANGELES: 108 W. 2nd St 





; _ FISH and 
CAMP 
IN SOLID 


COMFORT 


No outing page I without the 
comfort of a RE-LAX Backrest 


Supports the back as strongly as a chair. Lets you re- 
cline or sit up straight. Ideal for casting, still fishing, 
rowing—as a “‘lazy back’’ in cances—tounging at beach 
orin camps. Lightweight, Strong—folds into a compact 
roll. Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Only 
$1.50. Write Dept. 155. 


RE-LAX MFG. CO. 216 n. clinton St., Chicago 





When Answering Advertisements Please 


Write Your Name and Address Plainly 








FISHERMEN 
20 :::.... 5100 


IndianamJune Bug—Colorado—Michigan 


E. J. KNECHTGES GRAFTON, OHIO 


How To Cateh Fish 


Everybody that goes fishing wants to 
know how! Send 10¢ (Coin or 
Stamps) for an old reliable Prescott 
Spinner, on which you can attach a 
hook, and catch more fish. I will in- 
clude with the Spinner, a copy of my 
book, ‘‘How to Catch Fish’’ 

Write today: Chas. H. Stapf, Prop. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box E Prescott, Wis., U. S. A. 


AUTomatic STRIKER SPOON 


Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 

kes. Catches more 

r fish, Greatest 

ting and trolling eee 
»on made, 
nth: | 1% 24 26 3h shy BY 
ce each 40c 4 65c 8 S¢ 1.C 0 1 _ 
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At Low 


FISHING TACKL Prices! 


nd today for our Free Cataleg, listin, bandrede of 
sins in Fishing aA Baseba Golf an Tennis 
ment, Guns and Sporting Goods of alikinds. »*-— 
typical examples: $17 DeLuxe evs Rod, so 
inum case, $8.95; $3.00 Steel Casti od, 2 
© offset handle, $1.89: $5.50 Level 


ting 
? Reel, $3.25. Send today 
EE CATALOG our Big 112 Page Cata ww 
‘Fisherman’s’ Calendar—chuck full of aa 
/AY SPORTING GOODS CO., 1372B MAINST., KANSAS CITY, M0. 
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Confessions of a 
Camera Wrangler 


(Continued from page 58) 


on the roll. I take sixty or seventy 
shots at no more cost than for a couple 
of four-by-five film packs. With the 
larger number of shots, I can pick only 
those that are outstanding. 

Another advantage of this size is that 
nearly every drug store has the film. 
Once, up in Minnesota’s woods, I had to 
resort to a pocket Kodak as a second-line 
camera when there were no four-by-five 
film packs nearer than the Twin Cities. 
Besides you can get the required film in 
Super Pans. 

The negative size is 24%x2%. Will it 
blow up? Why, say, one picture I took 
of the Normandie on her maiden trip 
can be boosted to forty inches and still 
have definition. Eighty percent of the 
pictures I have taken since I got the 
hang of this maéhine can be enlarged to 
eight-by-ten and look almost like con- 
tact prints. 

There still is another advantage. Your 
negative files are small. This size can 
be made into contact prints at a frac- 
tion of what larger sizes of film would 
cost. 

But— The slowest speed of the Na- 
tional Graflex is 1/30 second. I shoot at 
1/30 although I have a 1/500 speed and 
the F/3.5 lens. If fast motion requires 
speed, it’s there and ready, but, if it 
doesn’t, the old system gets the pictures. 
The neck strap on the case and two- 
handed bracing of the case against the 
chest allow 1/30-second shots. I never 








lug a tripod. 


HIS sounds like a ballyhoo for one par- 

ticular camera. The fact is, there are 
several good makes that have the same 
specifications or close enough to make 
no big difference. I am just telling about 
the camera that I happened to find satis- 
factory. The essential point is, its size 
is right for my purposes and it has other 
features that I need. It is large enough 
and small enough to do everything re- 
quired by the outdoorsman. With the 
“field glass’ case, it can quickly be 
swung into action and it is handy to 
carry when you are not taking pictures, 
for both hands are free. 

If I’ve blundered in my search for the 
ideal camera I now use, at least I’ve 
learned a few simple facts which I pass 
along. 

No camera will take a picture unless 
you frame it up in front of the lens. 

Any old camera will perform, if you 
don’t try to make it do something be- 
yond its limitations. 

Use speed, if motion in the subject dic- 
tates speed; otherwise take your time. 
One good picture is worth a pack of 
flops. 

Use one constant in exposure factors. 
In my case, I kept to slow timing and 
varied the aperture. 

Cut down the aperture as much as 
light will allow, and give the shot 
time. This procedure gave clear cut 
negatives in Old Rubberhead, the plate 
conversion, the Speed Graphic, and now 
produces 2%x2% negatives in the Na- 
tional Graflex that can be blown up to 
hell and gone and still retain all of the 
detail. 

It’s just as risky to advise a man what 
camera to buy as it is to help him pick 
a wife, a horse or a dog. So do just as 
you darn please, and may all your neg- 
atives be bell ringers. 





“Senator” Big 
Game Trolling 


reel endorsed by famous 
anglers—german silver 
frame. 100 % rust proof— 
non strip double multi- 
plying gears—600 yds., 
$50.00—500 yds., $27.50 
—300 yds., $17.50. 


AND 35 OTHER MODELS FROM $2.00 UP. FOR 
BETTER FISHING USE “PENN” 










“ONE SHOT LUBRICATION” 


All Penn Reels have this built 
in feature for longer life. Lubri- 
cating set combination 
wrench and screw driver fur- 
nished with every reel. 
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Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 
159 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa., Dept. O.L. 58 


wines send me your new Catalog No. 6, without 
cost. 
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Pan Fish, 50-Poundersand On Up! 


C. Rusty, of Millburn, N. J., took the 

» above 271/4-lb. striped bass on a 9- 

thread Ashaway Line. Whatever the style of 

your fishing, there is a world-renowned Asha- 

way line to serve you. Extra durable in cast- 

ing, extra strong in fighting. Moderately 
priced. And guaranteed. 

Write for Latest Ashaway Catalog—FREE 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mf 
Box 806, Ashaway, Rhode 


Always Buy Only LY 
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Bullets That Have the Wallop 


DIFFERENCE of opinion 

exists as to whether a 

heavy bullet, at moderate 

velocities, kills big game 

more reliably than a light bullet at ex- 

treme speed—the kind that explodes on 

impact. Though it may be impossible to 

settle the argument, it is possible to ex- 

plain why the differences of opinion 
exist. 

Even the ammunition companies do 
not agree. One, for example, is firm in 
the belief that the more killing missile is 
one with plenty of weight, at moderate 
velocities. Another company holds to 
very high speeds with light bullets. Per- 
haps it is the old story of the conserva- 
tives never quite agreeing with the radi- 
cals. 

The old-timers are out of date, but 
their beliefs still carry weight. In a day 
that is gone, buffalo and grizzly-bear 
hunters never questioned the power of 
the rifles they shot. These were black- 
powder rifles of .40 and .45 caliber. For 
buffalo and like game, the most popular 
rifle was the Sharps .45, using a load of 
100 to 120 grains of powder and from 500 
to 550 grains of lead. When a buffalo was 
struck at a distance of 
300 yd. the meat and 
hide hunters of that day 
paid no more attention 
to the beast, but turned 
the big gun on a second 
one, knowing the first 
was a dead buffalo. 

Persons of like faith 
today would probably 
tie to the Winchester 
348 with a 200-grain 
bullet or the .375 Hol- 
land & Holland with a 
300-grain bullet. For the 
.30/06, such men would 
give preference to the 
220-grain missile, even 
if, theoretically, it had 
less power than a light- 
er bullet at higher speed 
for game that demanded 
penetration. 

In the black-powder 
days, all of us who were 
wedded to big game 
shooting worried, not 
about power to kill, but 
about velocity and a tra- 
jectory flat enough to place our bullet at 
fairly long range. Long range was 200 yd. 
on deer. Only men with long experience, 
perfect knowledge of the rifles, and high 
skill could kill deer at 300 yd. Very few 
riflemen attempted any such shooting. 

I knew a swamper in the Arkansas 
flood lands who shot deer for the market 
in the early '90’s. He used a .44/40/200 
ond said that, at 150 yd., he would bag 
as many deer as he lost, 150 yd. being 
his range limit. 

At that same time, I was shooting a 
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.45/70/405 double rifle *built by Colt. A 
deer strolled through the woods, just 
walking slowly, at, I judged, 200 yd. I 
held just under that deer’s neck and 
fired. Deer walked on. Held on the 
same spot, and fired the second barrel. 
Not alarmed, the deer just walked on 
and disappeared. My rifle- was sighted- 
in for 100 yd., so I went down where 
the deer had been to investigate. I 
found that one bullet after the other 
had landed at just about that deer’s feet. 
Had I held a foot above the buck’s 
back, I would have killed him. 

That kind of thing happened to many 
men in the days of black powder and 
big bores. We became concerned with 
velocity and flat trajectory, recognizing 
that a trajectory 12 in. high over a 200- 
yd. course was not what we wanted. 
Sight changes in the presence of game 
were not practical, we realized even then. 
Suppose we sighted-in such a rifle for 
a range of 200 yd, Where would we shoot 
at 100 yd.? Apparently, 12 in. high. If 
we maintained our 100-yd. 
sight setting, how much 
would the bullet drop at 
200 yd.? A 12-in. trajectory, 





In the old days, when a buffalo was struck 
at a range of 300 yards, the hunter could 
turn his attention to something else for a 
moment. He knew that buff was a dead one 


over a 200-yd. range, is usually taken to 
indicate a bullet drop for the distance of 
48 in. Therefore, even were we sighted-i 
for 125 yd., as many black-powder deer 
rifles were, there would still be an ex- 
cessive bullet drop beyond the point 
blank of our rifle. 

The first rifle to create a great amount 
of interest was the Savage .250/3000 with 
its velocity of 3,000 ft., even though the 
bullet weighed only 87 grains. Here 
originated our present school of high- 
velocity riflemen. That rifle with its 2'.- 
in. trajectory over a 200-yd. range was a 
beautiful deer rifle, and it is yet, though 
it has been improved now by the Roberts 
cartridge, having 3,050 ft. with a 100 
grain bullet. However, in the beginning, 
the Savage .250 was considered adequate 
for all kinds of big game, and was so 
used. Eventually came misgivings, and 
we began to recognize the limitations of 
an 87-grain bullet, however reliable it 
might be on deer, antelopes, mountain 
sheep, and like game. 

The .250 Savage was 
undoubtedly the fore- 
runner of many super- 
speed cartridges in this 
and other countries. It 
culminated, so far as 
velocities were con- 
cerned, in the Germa! 

P Halmar rifle and car- 
tridge. The designer of 
that rifle and cartridge 
wrote me before he died 
that in .276 caliber, o1 
7 mm., he had reached 
a 4,000-ft. muzzle veloc- 
ity with a 100-grain bul- 
let, along with fine ac- 
curacy. Afterwards |! 
heard that he had 
reached 6,000 ft., but of 
this I have no proof. 

In this country, th 
culmination was th: 
Swift, with 4,140 ft. of 
initial velocity with 48- 
grain bullet. Meantim« 
we developed other ca! 
tridges of the sam 
nature, such as the Wil! 
chester .270 with a 13 
grain bullet; the .256 Roberts with 
87-grain bullet, velocity 3,350 ft.; the Zi) 
per in .219 caliber with 3,420 ft.; ca) 
tridges, similar to the Swift; the 7 mn 
with a velocity of 3,000 ft., in a 139-gra 
bullet; the 06 150-grain with a velocit 
of 3,000 ft., and others. The .270 has be« 
given a velocity of 3,600 ft., I am tol 
with 100-grain bullet in a 28-in. barre 
Meantime, also, the 110-grain, .30 calib« 
bullet came out with 3,500 ft. velocit 
and this did more to hurt the ultra-hig! 
speed stuff than anything else. Tr! 
present tendency is to get speed with 
sufficient weight of bullet, thereby e) 
croaching (Continued on page 9 
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Why YOU, too, Want your .22 Rim Fire Rifle 
Made Where Shooters like Jack Wark Get Theirs 





Left to right, Model 61 
Hammerless and 
Model 62 Hammer 
slide action repeaters, 
Model 69 Bolt Action 
repeater and Model 63 
Automatic repeater. 
First three chambered 
for .22 Long Rifle, Long 
and Short rim fire car- 
tridges used inter- 
changeably; Model 63 
chambered for.22 Long 
Rifle Super Speed. 


Special folders on 


on request. 





each Model FREE 













































Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wark Sets New 100-Yard Record With 
WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


Model 52 .22 Rim Fire Target Rifle 






W inchester Mode! 52 Target Ritle with Heavy Bar- 
rel and Marksman stock; standard sight equipment. 


N winning the Grand Aggregate Match of the Niagara Frontier Small 

Bore Rifle Tournament in Buffalo, N. Y., January 22-23, John R. Wark set 
a new 100-yard, metallic sights, official N.R.A. record of 500x500-38Xs— 
made the amazing total score for the three matches of 900x900-69Xs. He 
used a Model 52 Winchester Target Rifle. 


HATEVER choice you make in an all-around .22 rim fire rifle, you want ALL the 

rifle of that particular kind that you can get for your money. In competitive 
small bore target shooting, where every shooter's rifle is called on for the limit of ser- 
vice, by far the majority of contestants, winners and record makers use Winchester 
Model 52. And for the very same reasons that Model 52 Winchesters are so popular, 
you get in any Winchester you buy the same high value. 

Your popular sporting style Winchester .22 Repeater and the finest Winchester 
Model 52—the world’s most successful small bore target rifle—are produced under the 
same superior advantages. They are made under the same Winchester precision manu- 
facturing system, under the direct supervision of the same technical staff of engineers 
and experts—go through the same rigid Winchester system of inspection and testing, 
each to its own standards. Your rifle comes out with ALL the value, in a .22 rifle of its 
type at the price you pay, that Winchester’s 70 years of world leadership in rifle mak- 
ing can give it.... Ask your dealer to show you his Winchester .22 Rifles. 

For the same superiority in ammunition, at regular prices, always buy the world’s 
pioneer make in rim fires—Wéinchester. First of their kind in the style in universal use 
today, and ever since known for supreme satisfaction. 

For long range high speed and abundant power, especially in shooting small farm 
pests and predators, from crows to field cats, buy Winchester Super Speed Staynless. 
For all other general .22 shooting, get the new Winchester Leader Staynless. Both 
have the dependable Winchester Staynless no-rust priming. 


Remember National Hardware Week, May 9-14 


— a Send Coupon NOW ———-——-—-—-—---— 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 10-C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A, 

Yes, I'll be glad to have some more new information on Winchester World Standard Guns 
and Ammunition. Send me FREE your 1938 Pocket Catalog. 


Ce EO SCAU Me an 


Name 
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By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 55) 







Self-cocking Walther, 
which fires the first 
shot when the trigger 
is pulled, whether or 
not you cock hammer 


called “automatic’’—properly self-load- 
ing—pistol. 

The virtue of the scheme lies, of 
course, in the hammer being down— 


without the danger of being fired by a 
fall or blow, but being put into action by 
a simple pull on the trigger, which experi- 
ment seems to show is the fastest way 
known for getting in a first shot start- 
ing with the gun in a safe condition. All 
these safety slides and this and that on 
automatic pistols are open to doubt in 
their safety—-some of them easily moved 
from pocket or holster or other con- 
tact, and the average skilled and experi- 
enced pistol owner is not keen on carry- 
ing a cocked and loaded automatic pistol 
around in his car or on his person, 
safety or no safety. 

One witness—that reader who wrote to 
me complaining as to the lack of a grip 
safety on the .22 Woodsman of Colt 
make. He set forth two instances with 
details of owners’ being shot in the leg 
or foot with these guns because they had 
relied on the ordinary manually operated 
“slide safety.” 

That fine gun, the 45 Colt automatic, 
is perfectly safe with the hammer clear 
down on the firing pin, because this pin 
is of the momentum type—too short to 
reach the primer when in contact with 
the hammer face, and depending on its 
momentum—its speed—to fire the gun 
when the hammer hits it with the full 
travel from the cocked position. A blow 
on the hammer is not enough. 

But cocking this gun is not as fast as 
a pull on the trigger, and carrying it 
cocked with the safety on results in what 
happened to that young lieutenant at 
Fort Bliss, near El Paso, Tex. He shot 
himself only three times in the leg with 
the gun, but it didn’t go off three times, 
the bullet just sort of played tag with his 
leg, and every time it hollered “You're 
it,” it made another hole. The third 
time sort of irritated the young officer, 
he said he resented it as sort of rubbing 
it in. 

That very beautifully made and very 
novel Walther automatic pistol from the 
German factory of Carl Walther Waffen- 
fabrik of Zella-Mehlis, Germany, has 
this same self-cocking feature on its .32 
and .380 models—-and I believe in the .22 
which is an exact duplicate of them, a 
mighty handy gun for the man wanting 
practice with a self-defense type of gun 
without the cost of center-fire stuff. 
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The gun cannot be fired ac- 


cidentally with the hammer 
down, and has, in addition, a 
standard slide-type of safety 


which keeps the gun from be- 
ing fired even by a pull on the 
trigger. Incidentally, if the 
hammer happens to be cocked when you 
put the safety on, it kindly lowers the 
hammer for you. Nothing happens be- 
cause the process cannot fire the gun, 
but it does make your hair stand on end 
the first time you see it done on a loaded 
gun. 

This Walther is as clean a job of sharp 
tools and accurate work as anything ever 
turned out in this country. Some of the 
models leave the slide open for the last 
shot, and trip the slide, loading the gun, 
when you insert a fresh magazine 
which was true of the Grant-Hammond 
submitted to us during the World War. 

The shape of the grip is ahead of any 
pocket gun made in this country—and 
the barrel may readily be changed over 
for one firing their little 4 mm. “prac- 
tice cartridge” in 10 seconds. The little 
cartridges loaded in a “dummy sub- 
caliber” steel shell, and gun does not 
function automatically with them. 

And, while I hold no brief for any 
foreign maker, neither do I believe in 
being one of those fool eagle-screamers 
who refuse, vociferously as a rule, to 
consider anything foreign, merely be- 
cause it happens to be foreign. If the 
foreigner does produce anything more 





clever or more advanced than we 
in this country, let’s look into it 
make our own industry snap out « 
get up to date. 
Smug self-satisfaction, narrow insula;. 
ity, can mark an American indust 
well as a foreign one. The greatest 
ness we can do any industry over 
is to keep it on its toes, even thouch } 
does not enjoy such a process at th 
first. 
All of which not referring to the 
I am discussing here nor specially t« 
instance, because there is nothing 
or more reliable than our own Colt--by 
merely to head off those stupid and tire. 
some saps who write in yowling wild 
if anything foreign is ever mentioned 
is “un-American.” 
It is a remarkable fact, if a cruel 
to mention, that, when we adopted t} 
United States Army rifle in 1892 
adopted a Norwegian-Danish rifle 
paid hundreds of thousands in royalt 
on it. And, when we adopted our Ar 
rifle in 1903, we stole what we could sté¢ 
from Paul Mauser, of Germany, and th: 
paid many hundred thousand dolla: 
royalty when he proved it on us! M 
attention to what the foreigners ws 
doing might have seen the United Stat: ( 
Army equipped with American-invent: ( 
rifles since 1892 instead of foreigr | 
signed or invented. 
Now let the eagle 
scream some more! 


turn loose 


P. S.—A little smile to wind up the lec- 
ture. 

This for the benefit of Reader R. R. |} 
of New York City, who, I suspect, i 
very young chap. And he says: 

“Incidentally you call this arm (t 
Knoble) a ‘pistol,’ but it certainly loo! 
like an automatic.” 

Buddy, that is one of the remarkabi 
features of the Knoble, it is both a pist 
and an automatic! 


MORE ULTRA H. & R. DOPE 





HIS short-cylinder Harrington & 
Richardson .22 revolver, “Ultra 


Sportsman 777,” and what the 777 is 
for gets us down. I hope it is not like the 
chap that Ed Durling tells about. He had 
car license Number 6, also real-estate 
license Number 6. 

That seemed hunch enough for any 
race-track player, so he goes out to our 
local hoss-race track, and bets on entry 
Number 6 in the sixth race. 

The hoss came in sixth. 

We have shot the gun quite a bit—and, 
alas, pulled the trigger on a loaded cham- 
ber somewhat more than we have shot it 
—if that makes any sense to you. Well 
read on, and maybe it will. 


Close-up of Ultra, showing the 
short hammer fall. Too short! 
Left, the gun is a nice handful 


The gun fits the hand very nicel 
hangs nicely, and points steadily; 
ignition is very short. It functions O. K 
in all but one detail—the sights are 
isfactory. 

But this particular gun misfires 
10 percent of the time with all make 
ammunition except Super Match W 
ern, which we did not try. Very poss 
that make, with its very sensitive pri! 
would not misfire. It should not, 
cause this cartridge is so touchy th: 
goes off now and then as you close 
bolt on a match rifle with minimum |! 
space. This not because the firing 
falls, but because squeezing the rin 
that minimum (Continued on page 
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(Continued from page 88) 


ead space touches off the primer inside. 

The firing-pin imprint from this Ultra 

un is very narrow and knife-blade in 
vidth, it is badly positioned, and, on top 

f this, the gun lacks punch enough to 

rive even this narrow blade deep 
nough to make sure of the cartridge’s 
gnition. 

The boys have overdone the short- 
throw matter. 

No firing pin should be so narrow. It 
increases the chances for hitting a bare 
spot in the rim, and, in any event, does 
not include enough primer in its area 
to insure fast ignition of the powder. If 
they make the blade or pin wider, it will 
have still less penetration and increase 
the misfires until they put more wallop 
into the blow—heavier spring, or longer 
fall, or both. 

And even the fact that you get no mis- 
fires in a gun is by no means proof of 
uniform and snappy ignition of the 
primer or powder. Much .22 inaccuracy 
comes from weak ignition, on the ragged 
edge of misfires, but not quite actual 
misfiring. 

So until H & R lick this detail, lay off 
the gun. 

And—with the milk of human kindness 
fairly running out of my ears this morn- 
ing—I am going to lett H & Rin ona 
marvelous ballistic discovery I made 
years ago, and of which they seem not 


yet aware. This is “how to detect mis- 
fires.” 
Step One. Load up all the chambers 


in the cylinder with loaded .22 hulls, 
preferably of mixed makes. 

Step Two. Cock the gun and pull the 
trigger, with some care as to where you 
point it, and repeat this process for eight 
times. 

Step Three. Open the durn gun and 
see are any of the hulls not yet fired but 
still have dents in the base. 

Those hulls are called misfires, and 
this is the way to find whether the gun 
misfires. 





P. S.—Maybe a gun with a short ham- 
mer-fall ought to be tested with Shorts. 
I think I have something there. 


What Those Figures Mean 


EEMS rather improbable in these 

days of a gun-educated populace to 

get letters regularly which want to 
know how come all this .47/70/500, and 
this .25/35, and .250/3,000, and .257 chat- 
ter. So I guess we have to tell the story 
again, seeing as a lot of young chaps, 
crashing into the game, don’t know 
things that are a bit childish to the old 
shooter. 

In cartridge nomenclature, the first 
figure is practically always the caliber or 
size of the hole in the barrel. (And don’t 
forget with big guns the word “caliber,” 
means barrel length and not size of hole. 
That is, a 50 caliber twelve-inch Navy 
sun would be fifty feet long). 

Generally, the caliber of a rifle is the 
liameter of the hole before the barrel 

rifled—such as .30/30, which is .30 
neh across the original bore or the 
ands in the finished job. If they called 
t by groove diameter, it would be about 
308/30 and the Springfield would be 
308/06 or .308 Mark 1. 

There are some exceptions. By my 
uggestion, Remington baptized its new 
25 Roberts (Continued on page 90) 
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“Whether it’s polar bear in the 
Arctic or geese in Newfoundland 
.. ve found Remington guns and 


ammunition are right!” 

OR YEARS Captain Bob Bartlett has 

stocked the arms chest of the 
“Morrisey” with Remington guns and 
ammunition. 

His favorite gun for the seal, walrus, 
narwhal, bear and musk-ox he brings 
back for museum groups is a Remington 
M/30 in .30-’06 caliber. For ducks and 
geese Captain Bartlett uses a M/31 pump 
gun. For small game he’s enthusiastic 
about Remington’s man-sized .22 rifles 
and powerful Kleanbore* Hi-Speed* .22 


Don’t forget — National Hardware Week, May 





FAMOUS ADVENTURER AND EXPLORER 


SAYS. OWE THING / WANT ON MY GUNS 
THATS THE REMINGTON a , 


Wikies 


The ‘‘Sportmaster’’*. 












Ay 


ne 
4% 4 pee 
cartridges. Captain Bartlett says, “What- 
ever I’m after, | want ammunition with 
power to spare—and I get it with 
Remington.” 

See the Remington line of guns at 
your dealer’s. And remember: if it’s 
Remington, it’s right! Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member of the repaese Wildlife Institute 


“For a more ab supply” 


Remington, 
GU POND 





9—14 


M/341A.. 
.22 bolt action repeater 


BOTH RIFLES ARE ALSO AVAILABLE WITH PEEP SIGHTS 


*TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT, OFF. 

















FOR THOSE’ 


LONG SHOTS 


How often have you care- 
fully estimated the range of 
a long shot...allowed for 
elevation...and missed? 


With a 


SAVAGE 


SPORTER 
MODEL 23D 


22 HORNET 
RIFLE 


you increase your chances 
of success at all ranges. Its 
flat trajectory simplifies the 
problem of elevation. It 
has plenty of power, too. 























It’s a fine, full-size hunting 
rifle, with high-speed lock, 
accurate barrel, precisely 
fitted parts, fast action, 
smooth-working bolt, 
curved-type 5-shot clip 
magazine, and selected wal- 
nut stock, See this rifle at 
your dealer's. 


maar $36 


sree yao 


New MODEL 6 


automatic’] 5° 


-22 RIFLE 


At last, a dependable .22 auto- 
matic at an extremely mod- 
erate price! Tubular maga- 
zine, capacity fifteen .22 Long 
Rifle Cartridges. Can also be 
used as hand-operated repeat- 
er or single shot rifle. 

















| Gut Opphank 
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the .257 to avoid difficulty in separating 
it from other .25 caliber guns. The .257 
is approximately groove diameter, not 
bore diameter. So also is the .22 more 
nearly groove diameter than land, which 
varies from .214 to .219. 

The reason for three figures for the 
bore size, preferred by the British, who 
always say .300 instead of .30, .450 in- 
stead of .45, is chiefly to differentiate 
the cartridge from others of the same 
caliber, when the three-figure combina- 
tion is used by American factories. 

Little chance to get .257 confused with 
the many other .25’s on the market. The 
.300 Savage sticks in the mind as differ- 
ent from the many _ .30/30’s, .30/40’s, 
.30/06's, etc. So does the .250 mean some- 
thing more than merely a .25. So also 
401 and .405 Winchester, .219 Zipper, etc. 
But the difference is really on paper, not 
in actual measurement. 

Second figure, such as the 30 which is 
the tag end for 30/30. Except where it 
indicates velocity, as in the .250/3000, the 
second figure indicates original powder 
charge. In many cases, it refers to the 
black-powder charge, such as_ .32/40, 
.38/55, but, in the .30/30 and .30/40, it 
refers to the original charge of high- 
pressure smokeless. Factories load to 
velocity and chamber-pressure standards 
these days, and powder weight means 
nothing. Therefore, don’t join that glo- 
rious, Sap aggregation of smart boys 
and write to some gun editor to de- 
nounce some load of a .30/30 that you 
and the druggist found to contain only 
twenty-eight grains, or mebbe thirty- 
three grains. There are many varieties 
of smokeless; some plants use one sort, 
some plants another. Also the ballistics 
of many cartridges have been changed 
and stepped up. 

Remember—weight of powder charge 
means not one dang thing as far as the 
beginner is concerned. The intelligent 
hand-loader, knowing what sort of pow- 
der and what lot is being used, might be 
interested, but even then might be 
wrong. 

Third figure, not so often used, meant 
in black-powder days the bullet weight. 
The figure .45/70/500 meant the service 
Springfield cartridge with the heavier 
500-grain bullet. They also loaded one 
of 405 grains, which term, then, replaced 
the 500 figure. 


OW ppm men are likely to use either 
the year in which the cartridge came 
out, such as .30 1906, although this is not 
the full official title of the cartridge, or 
else Mark or Year. The Japanese refer 
to their rifles as Year so and so. The 
British call their rifles and cartridges 
Mark so and so. The present British 
cartridge is the .303 Mark VII, a pointed 
bullet, as contrasted with their round- 
nose, heavier, 215-grain bullet, the Mark 
VI. 

Our own is Ml, a bullet of 172 to 173- 
grain boattail, gilding metal jacket, as 
compared with the flat-base 150-grain, 
cupro-nickel bullet of the original .30/06 
cartridge. 

The Germans introduce still another 
complication by a figure indicating in 
millimeters the length of the case, added 
to caliber figure. We find in their lists: 

6.5x57, which is a .25 caliber cartridge 


with a case 57 millimeters long, or 57 
times .0394, or about two and a quarte: 
inches; the 6.5x54; 6.5x61; 9.3x62 Mar- 
num, etc. 

Sorry, old-timer, that all this is a pa 
to you, but you got fair warning. We 
gotta give these new hands at the gan 
a little break. 


Lighter Loads 


HE Swedes again on the warpat) 
'] brana-new line of Mossberg rifles, 

‘scopes and the like, newly baptized 
“streamline.” Ever since the railroads 
brought out those gasoline gallopers, 
what sins have been committed in the 
name of streamline. Chief change vis- 
ually, a composition, not steel, trigge: 
guard, thick in front, blending into the 
stock line. The rifle line includes four 
left-hand models, and some new ideas 
such as a self-feeding .22 single-shot 
drop the shell in the port, the bolt does 
the rest, has both open and peep sights 
a box-magazine 6-pound rifle like th¢ 
single-shot with a very  well-shaped 
stock; tubular-magazine rifle mit cheek 
piece, beaver-tail forestock, adjustable 
trigger pull, swivels, micrometer peep 
sight; various forms from 7 to 6 pounds 
Also an 8-pound box-magazine of the 52 
type of match rifle, probably different 
from the 52 in some ways, however. 

Probably the most interesting of the 

Swede line is the range-finding ‘scop¢ 
sight, which now can be described for 
the first time. Cam adjustment on top 
of the ’scope moves a stadia wire insid« 
sets the ‘scope automatically for the 
range. But you have to play with it to 
know what it is all about. Also a new 
internal-adjusting X ‘scope sight a la 
Weaver, Noske, and the costly Germa: 
glasses, mounted right down on top of 
the barrel, right in the metallic sight line 
Accurately graduated elevation dial fron 
25 to 100 yards. Zero the ‘scope in at 25 
set the ring to agree, then you can set 
it accurately for any other range without 
any scientific “minutes,” so confusing t 
a lot of amateur shooters. 


Forgot to say that the guard form 
part of the pistol grip mit grooves fo! 
the fingers. 


Konsiderable konsternation noted i 
ranks of various arms-industry membe! 
visiting me in last two weeks over th: 
coming of new Savage .22 automati: 
combination of manual repeater an: 
single shot. Chief source of worry thé 
price and the fifteen Long Rifles it holds 
more than any .22 auto at present 0! 
market. 


Spencer Olin, of famous Olin family 
down to see us and do some shootin 
along with Bill Birney, of Wincheste! 
Spencer going to Alaska this month t 
hunt the big bears; battery consists of 
big rifle, a bigger rifle, and a still bigge 
one. No, none of them will be a Ren 
ington. 


New “sniper ’scope” with graduation 
for certain (Continued on page 91 
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Out of 5000 Shooters in 44 NRA matches quam 


RICHARDS . . HEMMING . . ENGBRECHT 


TOP ALL COMPETITORS ... eleven next OLT 


highest in each class also Colt Shooters 


Ww from 5000 entries in 44 N.R.A. Registered 
Tournaments, every man in the high twelve in each 
that’s spectacular. 
ance leaves no room for doubt as to what make of arm 
champion shooters are using. From coast to coast, Colt 
shooters are winning matches in their stride. 

Wherever top shooters rub shoulders, there you’ll find CAL. .22 shots. 
. both .38 Special and .22 Long 


class shoots a Colt... 


plenty of Officers’ Models. . 
Rifle. They make an unbeatable team. 


The .22 Long Rifle model has the stuff that makes cham- 
Its action is like 
silk. Precision built, it has all the target features that count. 
It’s a gun that breeds confidence. Write now for details. 


pions... accuracy, balance, steadiness. 





vo 


ALFRED HEMMING JACOB ENGBRECHT 


Detrott Poltce Los Angeles Police D & H R.R. Police Mason City, lowa 
1937 Center-Fire Out of 18 matches, closeon Hemming'’s Placed third in .22 Count the Colts 
champion and high was under 270 in  heelsinthe Center- Caliber Division ‘ . 
Center-Fire ranker only 4. 1937 aver- Fire Division with withaverageoft gy the Firing Line : 
with 283.18. On age274.32 with 280.36. Shoots Colt 285.16. One of the 


W orld Champion Colt .45. Shoots 
Detroit Police Colts exclusively. 
Team. 


Woodsman 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 





JAMES HERRON 


Officers’ Mode! and 


OFFICERS 
MODEL 


Such a perform- 





el tem 126 3 


The 36 High 
1937 Shooters 
were listed in 
March issue 
AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN 





& 


LEO ALLSTOT 


ad 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
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' 
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' 


country's best 
Woodsman shooters. 


MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Ff 
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cartridges clear up to long range—and 
request that I furnish those elevation 
figures in “degrees.” No modern mili- 
tary or sporting high-velocity cartridge 
of the same type requires even one de- 
gree to reach 1,000 yards, so guess ’scope 
maker must mean “minutes,” which I 
hope to send to him within just a few 
hours. 

orry, boys, but sending in sample of 
gadget, snivvey, mucket, noodle-addle, 
or whatisit you have just invented or 
designed does not mean that you will get 
aly mention on these pages. Most likely, 
you won't. We strive to please, but, after 
a, the reader is the bird we've got in 
mind. To most shooters, a hearty pain 
ir the neck at this here mention of every 
deng thing under the sun that is put on 
n \rket—good or bad. 

see the N.R.A. directors think the de- 
Pp -ssion is over—but mebbe you ain’t 
bh ard about that fact. They raised the 
iries of the Executive Vice-President 
$12,000 a year, and the Secretary to 
(00, after raising the same men last 
r to $10,000 and $7,000 each, at their 
n eting in February. Seems to the man 

i tree that some $22,000 just for super- 

mn” is a leetle high for an outfit of the 


Y. 1938 


size of the N.R.A.—but mebbe I am 
wrong as usual. 


ger, 


@ SPECIFICATIONS 
Cai. .22 Long Rifle Six 


Patridge sights. 
head cylinder. Checked trig- x, 
back strap, ham- 
mer spur. Stippled top Cal. .38 Special Same tar- 
and back of frame. 
Blued finish. Checked 
walnut stocks. Length 
of barrel 6”. 
over all 11} 
38 ounces. 


- REAL COLT 
: FOR YOUR LAPEL 


Exact scale reproduction of 
| famous Colt Government 
Model .45 Automatic Pistol. GOV. 
Sterling silver, oxidized finish. 
Newest thing in sport jewelry. 


OFFICERS’ 
MODEL——-WOODSMAN 
and CAMP PERRY 

MODEL all 
Share in 


Victories 






PZ, 









Adjustable Bead or 
Embedded 











get refinements. Standard 
and heavy barrels. Five bar- 
rellengths. (Heavy barrel6” 
only.) Length over all with 
6” barrel, 11)”. Weight 
(6” heavy barrel) 36 ounces. 


Length 
". Weight 








MODEL 
.45 PIN 


Only 25c. Send stamps or coin. 


| Shown actual size, 

| Name 
St. & No 
Ns on Sa ais 4g aap ton State 


And, believe it or not, what Iam going 


to tell actually happened: Nice chap 


from East, very fine gun pointer and | 


very keen on shooting but not knowing 
much about our local hot-shots. And he 
comes over to the club and gets a squad 
started, and sees a big quiet lad standing 
around sort of lonesome, and he says to 
quiet chap, “Come on and shoot a round 
with us and I'll be glad to give you some 
pointers on the way around.” And the 
big quiet lad says, “Oke,” and gets on his 


jacket, and gets his gun and when the | 


Eastern chap sees the jacket he turns a 
violent purple. The name of the big lad is 
Grant Ilseng, one of the top skeet and 
trap shots in the country, and manager 
of the famous LA-SM Gun Club. 

That’s right, the new address for the 
famous Parker Brothers double-gun 
plant is now Ilion, N. Y., and it is housed 
in one of the Remington buildings—both 
outfits owned by Du Pont. They ran 


down and hog-tied and moved to Ilion | 


most of the old-timers of the Parker 
plant, but a few of them are still miss- 
ing in the tall timber, with the blood- 
hounds hot on their trail. 


Shooters say U's neat 













wow! Automatic 
RANGE FINDER 


SCOPE SIGHT 
$1945 








SIGHT THROUGH IT 
MAKE AN ADJUSTMENT ax:2 
ELEVATION IS SET automatically 


All in as little time as it takes to tell it. 
Get full information on this amazing and prac- 
tical telescope that will improve your shooting 
tremendously and that is fascinating to use. See 
it and other Mossberg scopes at your dealer’s 
today...or send for free descriptive catalogue, 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 


2021 GREENE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











GUNS. 


NEW 1938 CATALOG no. 30 
Teast Oust !! 320 PAGES (Size 84"x 102") 












Payment if preferred). Parts, Remodeling, 
Accessories, etc. & Send SOc in Check, M. 0., 
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* THERE'S NOTHING © 


QUITE LIKE 
AlkaSeltzer — 
© Once you try Alka-Seltzer ond experience ’ 


its remarkable TWO-FOLD relief you will 
know why millions of folks say “there is 
nothing quite like Alka-Seltzer”. 


@ The next time you are troubled with a 4 
Headache, Sour Stomach, Acid Indigestion, $ 
Cold or that miserable “Morning After” feel- 4 
ing, just drop on Alka-Seltzer Tablet into a j 
glass of woter — watch it bubble up and 3 
dissolve — then drink the pleasant tasting 
sparkling solution 


x @ Its analgesic properties go to work imme- 
diately to relieve the pain,— but remember, 
Alka-Seltzer is more than a mere pain reliever 
because its alkalizing agents also help to 

‘ correct the excess acid condition so often as- 
sociated with many of our common ailments. 


At All Druggists—30¢ and 60¢ Pkgs. 








LYMAN SIGHTS 


show the way to high grade marksmanship, 
f hunting or target shooting. 











Easy to cover object 
with 1A 
aperture 
rear peep 
sight. 


$4.50 


Target shooters find No. 
48 micrometer rear 


©OmO>O sight best for high 
scores. 


$13.00 
@O®D <> OO 
Hooded target front sight, $2.50 


Send 10c for 60 page Catalog. 
Free Folder 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 














Bullets That Have the Wallop 


(Continued from page 86) 


on the ideas of the opposing school. 

Here are some more facts about the 
earlier rifles: The light bullet was a 
killer on deer, the game most of us shot. 
Rifles could be light and recoil was not 
heavy. Such rifles were surprisingly 
accurate, most of them, if not all, stay- 
ing in a 2-in. ring at 100 yd., and shoot- 
ing correspondingly well at 200 yd. A 
man might go along year after year, 
killing maybe a half dozen deer in their 
tracks, and that fact influenced the rest 
of us. 

It became pretty definitely known that 
the explosive variety of bullet was a 
poor trick in brush, since the missile 
might blow up on a twig. These bullets 
might pulp a small beast, if they struck 
right. Such missiles occasionally passed 
right through the animal, not exploding, 
and not making a severe wound, thus 
demanding a second shot to keep the 
game from escaping. The game could 
be hit at a distance, but the rifles were 
much more deadly at comparatively 
short ranges. The ultra-small-bores with 
ultra-light bullets were not adapted to 
large, tough game. 

The behavior of high-velocity light- 
weight bullets is more or less a mys- 
tery. The speed bullets will drive right 
through a piece of steel and go on about 
their business. But hit a piece of wood 
as large as your thumb and you may 
never hear tell of that bullet again. We 
can only infer from this that a bullet is 
held together by striking a very hard 
object. 

I had one of the first Winchester 
.25/35/117 rifles that came out. It didn’t 
take me long to learn that, if I shot a 
rabbit, I blew him all to pieces, but the 
bullet made a modest hole in a deer, 
and might pass clean through him. The 
Savage .250 followed, and, as most of 
us know, a bullet from this rifle, when it 
struck in the flank, would almost cut 
a deer in two, but, if it struck the firm 
part of the shoulder, would not make a 
remarkable wound. It was apparent that, 
if this missile struck something with 
little resistance, it set in motion second- 
ary missiles in the form of tissue frag- 
ments, driving them outward with great 
force, and, having nothing to hold it 
together, the bullet exploded. 

Summing up, the bullet won’t explode 
on steel, it can’t explode in hard wood, 
it doesn’t explode in the shoulders of a 
horse or a zebra, and it is far more 
effective on beasts weighing 150 Ib. than 
on those weighing 600 Ib. 


NOTHER thing. How far do these 
ultra-high-velocity bullets have to 
travel before they lose their explosive 
effect and act like any other bullet of like 
weight and velocity? We might take the 
Winchester Swift as an example. It is 
considered by many an effective gun on 
deer and maybe on larger game, and I 
believe it would be on deer, with its 
energy of 1,750 lb. But at 100 yd., taking 
Winchester figures, the velocity drops 
to 3,150 ft., a loss of 990 ft. and a loss in 
energy of 1,010 Ib. 

We might take it for granted that this 
energy would kill deer, but suppose we 
go to 200 yd. Remaining velocity is not 
given, but we know it would drop less 
than it did the first 100, so might assume 
the remaining velocity to be 2,550 ft., 
which is less than that of the Hornet 
Cartridge with exactly the same weight 


of bullet. It is difficult to see why tl 
Swift 46-grain bullet, at Hornet veloci- 
ties, should be any more effective on big 
game than the Hornet at the very san 
velocity. 

In fairness to the Swift, it should | 
admitted that the 48-grain bullet seen 
to do a good deal better, having a re- 
maining velocity of 3,490 ft. at 100 yd 
and a remaining energy of 1,300 foot- 
pounds. Seems a remarkable differenc: 
for 2 grains more weight, which might 
lead us to assume that a still heavier: 
bullet would hold its own better. If I 
could have a Swift that drove a 70-grain 
bullet at 3,500 ft. initial velocity, I’d lik« 
it very much. This is not intended as 
criticism of the Swift. All light bullets 
at high initial velocity act in the very 
same way. 


MONG the larger bores at lower veloc- 
ities, are the 7 mm. 175-grain bullet; 

the .30/06, 180 and 220-grain; the .375, 
235 to 300-grain; the 300 H. H. Magnum 
180 and 220-grain; and some specials 
such as the .280 Dubiel 180-grain; the 
.276, 175-grain; and the .348 Winchester 

Most of these are also “loaded down 
with lighter bullets for deer shooting, in 
an attempt to make all-round rifles of 
them. However, they are primarily big 
game rifles, intended for the largest 
American game. Their outstanding char- 
acteristic is that the bullets do not ex- 
plode on impact. Instead the front end of 
the missile expands and drives through 
What the bullets do one day they will 
the next day, hits being right. They do 
not lose velocity rapidly, but, owing to 
the weight of the bullet, have a sus- 
tained flight. 

The highest velocities among these | 
cartridges, so far as they come to 
mind, are those of the .300 Magnum 
with 180-grain bullet and the .280 with 
the same weight of lead. The velocity 
of the 180-grain Magnum, as loaded for 
1,000-yd.-range shooting is 3,050 ft., the 
muzzle energy 3,710 lb. The Dubiel .280 
has 3,000 ft. of velocity with the 180- 
grain bullet and about 3,600 foot-pounds. 
The Magnum .300 is preferred to any 
other cartridge for 1,000-yd.-target work, 
and the Dubiel should be about as good 
The .375 Magnum has power, more than 
4,000 lb. of energy, and at the same time 
has much less recoil than the so-called 
African big game rifles. 

The final question is, why prefer th 
heavy bullets that expand on hitting t 
the light, high-velocity bullets which ki 
deer well? If it is merely a question of 
deer, I would prefer the big guns. If 
the rifle is for large game, includin; 
deer, then heavy, long-range bullets ar 
needed. For one thing, they have amp! 
power, nearly double the energy, of som 
of the ordinary deer guns. They can |t 
loaded down for deer, if that prove 
desirable for the one-gun man. TI 
long, heavy missiles start with plent 
of power and sustain it, even up to 4( 
yd., if a man can hit game so far. Th 
bullets have plenty of penetration, f: 
greater penetration on game than al 
light bullet, however fast it may trave 
Missiles from such guns will come clos 
to passing through game, no matt 
where it is hit. Shots can be taken th: 
would never be justified by the ligt 
bullets, which must explode in certa 
spots in order to kill the game.—Cha 
Askins. 
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Shotgun Problems 


A Few Inconveniences 


Question: I have been shooting an Ithaca 
double during the past season. I have been able 
to shoot quite satisfactorily with it, but there 
are a few inconveniences which I would like to 
have corrected. 

First of all, the gun seems a bit heavy at the 
muzzle. It weighs but 634 lb. I took off the 
butt plate and noticed a cavity bored out of the 
stock equivalent to about 5 shotgun shells. 
Do you think it would be a good plan to put 
about % or % Ib. of lead in this cavity to help 
balance the gun, even though it would increase 
the weight to about 7 Ib.? 

The gun has two triggers. I felt that I could 
not afford a selective-trigger arrangement, but 
wanted the choice of barrels. In case I could 
not approach near enough to game with the open 
50-percent barrel, I would have the modified bar- 
rel for the longer range. However, it appears 
that the grip has to be changed when both bar- 
rels are shot, and it seems to change the posi- 
tion of the gun somewhat. I also wanted to 
shoot the rear trigger first. From all indica- 
tions, the factory simply took one of its stock 
guns of modified and full-choke and bored out 
the full-choke to 50 percent, leaving the other 
the same. However, when using the rear trigger, 
I have to grip part of the comb (for some reason 
or other) and this feels very awkward. Would 
you advise me to get a single trigger, or have 
the present triggers changed so as to shoot 
chiefly with the front trigger? 

For a quick shot, it seems as if the butt plate 
catches a bit under the arm. The pitch with this 
plate is 2% in. Isn't this quite a lot? Remov- 
ing the butt plate makes a pitch of 1 13/16 in 
Would you advise cutting down the heel of the 
plate to make the pitch about 1% in.? Stock 
is 1% in.x2'%4-in.x14 in.—G. N. P., Wis. 


Answer: If that is a 12 bore gun, as I sur- 
mise, then that cavity in the butt was put there 
to bring the weight down, and I’d do just as you 
suggest, put in about 4 oz. of shot into that 
hole and plug it up 

Your trigger problem is one that I have with 
a Super 10. It has a nonselective, single trig- 
ger, set for the right barrel first, and that right 
barrel is full-choked and the left barrel modi- 
fied. It just about ruins the gun, and it seems 
to me I'd rather have the old two triggers back 
and be done with it. It doesn’t make sense to 
shoot the full-choked barrel first, miss, and then 
follow up with an open barrel that won't kill. 
I don’t see what you can do except to put in a 
selective single trigger, or have the right barrel 
bored as open as the first barrel, and then get a 
nonselective single trigger, set in the middle 
position. To cure the trouble with the butt 
plate, I'd take a wood rasp and cut that grip 
longer, removing the point of the comb so that 
I could shift my hand back. That shifting back 
would relieve the tendency for your butt plate 
to catch the shoulder as it comes up. Your gun 
has a good deal of pitch, and about 1 in. of that 
could be taken out to advantage in my opinion. 


—C. A 


Testing for Barrel Choke 


Question: How can I test my shotgun bar- 
rels to determine whether they are full-choke, 
modified, cylinder-bore, or what? My gun is a 
double-barrel, choked in one barrel. I want to 
find out what degree of choke it is.—F. A., 
British Columbia, Canada. 


Answer: If you had facilities for doing mi- 
crometer measuring, that would tell the story, 
but it’s possible to get the facts in another way. 
In shooting to get the degree of choke from the 
patterns, I usually shoot at a target 20 yd. from 
the gun muzzle. Take the even and round 
spread of the patterns, not the few scattering 
shot that always occur in any pattern from a 
shotgun. Put up papers about 30 in. square. 
Hold for the center, and strike a circle about 
the center of the pattern, and not where you 
happened to hit. An improved cylinder will 
now cover a circle about 24 in. across, a quar- 
ter-choke 20 in., a modified-choke 16 in., and a 
full-choke 14 in., sometimes as small as 12 in. 
Always keep in mind that a few shot will go 
outside your circle, these being defective 
shot, hurt in passing through the bore. These 
are to be ignored.—C. A. 
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TO THE EYES behind a 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular, 
every sporting event, every 
big game head, every sight 
worth seeing, is close up, 
bright and clear. 




















Send for 40-page catalog that 
tells how to select a binocular, 
describes 12 Bausch & Lomb 
Sport Glass and Binocular 
models, $16 to $132. Bausch 
& Lomb, 7o9 Lomb Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Shown, 7 power, 35 mm Binocular, $8 


THE WORLD'S BEST—BY ANY TEST 
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HEISER’S 


Custom-Made 


HOLSTERS 


Gun & Rod Cases 
Sporting Goods 


If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
goods send your order direct to us. 


H. 
SA 


170: 


Protect All Guns as 
Gunsmiths Bo tre 
HOPPE'S 


USE Hoppe’s No. 9 for 
cleaning and _ protect- 
ing all gun bores —the 
gunsmiths’ regular stand- 
by. Apply it with Hoppe’s 
Patches. Protect your gun 
actions, keep them lively 
also clean and polish— 
with Hoppe’s Oil. Sam- 
| ples: For No. 9 send 10e, 
Oil 15¢c, Patches 25c—give 
bore size. At your dealer's. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 





Write for No. 30H 
FREE CATALOG 





H. HEISER 
PDLERY co. 


15th St., Denver, Colo. 


FREE! Valuable book 
on gun protection. 















You can read about the fascination of making your 
own ammunition in our 


NEW Catalog-Hand Book (No. 17) 











It contains all the latest informat ustratio on Reloading, Remodeling, 
ghtin Seopes and the very latest t Accs ore A most interesting 

and valuable reference book which every 8! nap wuld have 

end 20c for thie fine new Catalog ies d Book The 20« ers the cost of publishing and 

mailing—the 20c will be refunded « your de Keque om Canada, send 2 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 357 Hayes St., San Francisco. Calif 





THE LATEST 


[EFEVER, 


For 9 years guests visiting 
O. N. Ford’s Del Monte, Cal. 
shooting grounds have fired 3 
Lefevers over 50,000 times each. Guns still going strong. 
“Who ever saw a broken Lefever?” 

Send 6c in stamps for catalog. 


Ithaca, N.Y. 





ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED < 





Skeet, Trap, and Game Guns 


Lefever Arms 




















GO BACK ANYTIME 


WITH PERFECT PHOTOS! 





Nothing more treasured than a set of 
perfect photos of your days on the 
stream or in camp. Be sure, this year, 
that your photos are worth while .. . 
all correctly exposed. Just take a 
WESTON Meter with you, and thus 
insure perfect exposures . . . worth 
while pictures . . . every shot. The 
WESTON is compact, and simple to 
use with any camera or film. Be sure 
to see one at your photo dealer’s, or 
write now for complete literature. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Cor- 
poration, 645 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 


Newark, New jersey. 
TON 

















THE HANDIEST 


POCKET KNIFE 





@ Neat, handy, useful and durable 
..-Brass frame, heavily chromium 
plated...Blade of finest razor steel. 













marl eee practical 


Graceful design, light weight; fine 
enough to wear on your silver, 
gold or platinum chain. 


4 . 
Dheee blades tm cue 


\ Instantly opened or closed 

with one hand. No broken 
fingernails. 
Blade locks 
asily in any 
one of 3 lengths 
-+. really three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio 
Enclosed is $1.00 for aChristy Sport Knife. 
If tL am not entirely satisfied, | may return 
it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 
orders add 3c for sales tax.) This offer 
good in U.S.A. only. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


For Mexican Hunting 


Question: Since I wish to carry only one 
rifle, I am undecided whether it should be my 
30/30 Savage Super-Sporter or .303 Ross for a 
trip into Mexico after deer, bear, and especially 
mountain lion. What type bullet would be pref- 
erable? I have used the Ross with 215-grain, 
soft-nose bullet successfully for bear and elk, 
but perhaps a lighter bullet would be better.— 
Tf. &. &.,. Fem. 


Answer: While I think the .30/30 with 170- 
grain bullet would account for any kind of game 
found in Mexico, the .303 is more powerful and 
better for big game shooting. I have always 
regarded the .30/30 as a very fine rifle, but not 
so good for larger game. Cats are not hard to 
kill, but some kind of bear might be. The .303 
British would kill any kind of big game with 
the 215-grain bullet, but, because of its su- 
perior velocity and flatter trajectory, I'd prefer 
the Western Cartridge Co. 174-grain bullet. 
This has a velocity of 2,460 ft. as compared 
with 2,060 ft. for the 215-grain and the energies 
are 1,870 lb. for the 215-grain, against the 2,340 
lb. for the lighter missile. Trajectories make 
the most difference, 3.47 in. for the lighter bul- 
let against 5.5 for the heavy bullet, or, over the 
300-yd. range, 8 in. against 12. For short-range 
shooting, one bullet would do as well as the 
other.—C. A. 


Limits of the .303 


Question: Will you tell me for what game 
and range the Savage .303 is particularly suited? 
Is the most effective bullet the lightweight one? 
Is a laminated barrel as strong as Krupp fluid 
steel? Can the walnut stock of a shotgun be 
straightened by steaming to reduce the drop?— 
J. C. F., Conn. 


Answer: The .303 Savage has no great ve- 
locity. Therefore, it retains plenty of penetra- 
tion as in the 195-grain bullet. It kills cleanly 
and is fair on moose and elk. Laminated steel 
is far weaker than Krupp fluid steel. Just one 
of the old-time barrels that worked well with 
black powder and might now with light loads 
of smokeless. Shotgun stocks can be steamed 
and straightened, but the job is more or less 
difficult, and they tell me the stock will some- 
times gradually resume its old drop.—C. A. 


Accuracy of Enfield 


Question: Soon I expect to buy an Enfield 
rifle. How does it compare with the Spring- 
field in accuracy, and is the gun as good all- 
round as the latter? Would it be possible to 
cut off the rear sight of an Enfield, and replace 
it with a Pacific micrometer sight?—J. L. T., 
Fia. 


Answer: Some of the Enfields, they say, are 
not quite as accurate as the Springfield; some 
are fully as accurate. All are so good you 
would not be able to tell the difference unless 
you were an expert shot. We will say the gun 
will shoot into a 2-in. ring at 100 yd. or 4 in. 
at 200 yd., and few of us can hold well enough 
to equal the accuracy of the gun. If the barrel 
is left as is, velocity will be a bit higher than 
the Springfield develops. Always did like the 
gun better than the Springfield on account of 
the miserable stock on the latter. Of course, 
if the guns were restocked, then the Springfield 
might be given preference.—C. A. 


Deer And Bear Rifle 


Question: For the present, I intend to hunt 
deer and possibly bear in the western section of 
North Carolina, which is very dense and hilly. 
Later I may go farther after other and larger 
game. I have been thinking about buying a 
Winchester Model 70, but am undecided about 
the caliber. Would you choose the .30/06, .220 
Swift, or the .257 Remington-Roberts?—H. M. 
Jr., North Carolina. 


Answer: Just for deer, I'd take the .257. It 
is on the order of the .250 Savage, though a more 
powerful rifle, and should kill deer cleanly, 
which it does from all reports. However, if you 
expect to hunt in other sections for larger 
game, then the .30/06 is about the best all- 
round big game rifle we have. I think the 


Swift would kill deer all right, and it is a most 
attractive little trick to play with, but I don’t 
like the way the energy falls off with the travel 
of the bullet. A velocity of 4,100 ft. is fine, as 
long as you can keep it, and energy of 1,800 
foot-pounds at the muzzle is high enough, but 
at 100 yd. the energy is about 1,300 foot-pounds 
and gets worse the further the bullet travels.— 


C.A 
Rifle For Woman 


Question: My wife and I are going deer 


. hunting, and we are looking for a rifle to use in 


the Allegheny Mountains. We prefer one that 
can be used for deer and bear. What do you 
advise?—B. J. M., Ohio. 


Answer: If both you and your wife are to 
shoot the gun, I’d pick a gun with little recoil. 
I suggest the Roberts cartridge in either the 
Remington Model 30 or in the Winchester 
Model 70 bolt-action gun. I'd use the 100-grain 
bullet which has a little better than a 3,000-ft. 
velocity. If it doesn’t kill deer, then I want to 
hear about it. If you do not like a bolt-action 
rifle, then use the Savage .300, preferably, if 
recoil is to be light, with 150-grain bullet.— 
C. A. 


Krag on Elk 


Question: Would a 8 Springfield Armory 
Model 1896 Krag .30/40 be capable of killing 
elk, bear, and deer? My friends tell me that it 


will blow up with high-speed ammunition.— 
F.S., Va. 
Answer: Your Krag will withstand any am- 


munition made for it. So long as hand-loads 
are not used, you can go along with absolute 
confidence in that gun, so far as danger of 
blowing up is concerned. It is a good big game 
rifle. High-speed shells do not equal the veloc- 
ity of the .30/06 cartridge but are fast enough. 
Rifle is a pretty good 1,000-yd. gun, but its best 
game ranges would be 200 yd. and less. Best 
bullet for deer shooting would be the 150-grain 
at 2,560-ft. velocity. On game larger than deer, 
the 180-grain bullet at 2,500 ft. The 220-grain 
bullet also is very effective on any kind of big 
game found in America.—C. A. 


Let Well Enough Alone 


Question: My brother has just bought a .35 
Winchester, Model ’05 self-loading rifle. The 
gun is in good shape, but hasn’t power enough 
to be a good deer rifle. Can we use .351 car- 
tridges in this gun? If not, can we make a 
.351 magazine fit by filing out the front end of 
the magazine guide? In my estimation, this 
gun is built plenty strong to withstand highly 
increased pressures. Could we reload the .35 
cartridge with high-velocity powder to improve 
the gun? Perhaps we could cut enough from 
the nose of the .351 bullet to make it go into 
the .35 magazine.—M. A., Ia. 


Answer: I doubt if any of your schemes to 
make a .351 out of a Winchester .35 automatic 
rifle would work. At least, the manufacturer 
should be consulted before making any changes. 
The recoil from the .351 is so great that there 
is no telling what might happen. You might 
blow out the bolt or burst the case. If it was 
my gun, I would attempt none of the changes 
you suggest.—C. A. 


Big Guns Needed 


Question: Several friends and I are plan- 
ning a year’s hunting and camping trip, and 
expect to get deer and bears. We want rifles 
that will stop bear, but at the same time not be 
too large for deer. I insist on a .303 Savage, 
another chap on a .250/3000, and still another 


on a .30/30. We are putting it up to you.— 
G. D., Cal. 
Answer: Don't take any of those rifles. They 


might be made to do, but are all light for the 
big bears of Alaska, or grizzlies anywhere. I 
suggest taking .30/06’s such as a Springfield, or 
if you prefer a lighter cartridge and gun, then 
a .35 Remington, Model 141, or Winchester 
Model 71, both with the 200-grain bullet. Any 
of these are adequate for any game found in 
North America. The rifles you mentioned are 
deer rifles, but will kill black bears.—C. A. 
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Which Barrel First? 


--"HE double shotgun long has been a 
favorite sporting firearm. Its ability 
to fire two quick shots a split second 

art, and its adaptability to close and 

r shots, due to its two degrees of bor- 
jing, accounts for its popularity. How- 
ever, only in recent years has it been 

oved that, to obtain the best results, 

e barrel which should be fired first, 
depends on whether or not the shooter 
is left or right-handed. 

On the ordinary side-by-side double, 
the right barrel is the more open of the 
two, and is, therefore, usually fired first. 
Then, if the target is missed, the left, or 
second barrel can be brought into play 
with the hope that its longer range will 
stop the fleeting game or break the 
target. 

Such a combination works to the ad- 
vantage of the southpaw shooter, for 
the barrel shot first lies next to his face. 
When fired, the recoil tends to move the 
stock away from the gunner’s face, mak- 
ing the recoil less noticeable, than if the 
left barrel had been fired. The second 
shot, therefore, can be fired more ac- 
curately and quickly. 

However, to make the gun ideal for 
the southpaw, the rear trigger should 
fire the right barrel. Then, as the gun 
moves back under the recoil of the first 
shot, the front trigger is reached easily 
for the second shot. 

On the other hand, when the right- 
handed shooter fires this gun, with its 
more open right, or first, barrel, the ar- 
rangement works to his disadvantage. 
In this case, as the gun tends to rotate 


| on the recoil, the stock is pressed harder 


igainst the cheek and face, and makes 


| the shock of the explosion more pro- 


nounced. Therefore, for the normal 


| shooter, the boring should be reversed— 


open, for the first shot, and 
with closer boring, for the 


left barrel, 
right barrel, 
second. 


HE standard double-trigger arrange- 

ment, however, is correct for a right- 
handed shooter, as the proper barrel is 
discharged by pulling the rear trigger 
first. This arrangement is exactly as 
it should be. 

For the normal, right-handed shooter, 
the boring should be the reverse of the 
usual standard to enable the left barrel 
to be shot first, but the double triggers 
should remain as they are usually placed, 
rear trigger for left barrel. For the 
southpaw, the standard boring-combina- 
tion should not be changed, but the trig- 
gers should be reversed, 

On the over-and-under gun, there is 

) lateral recoil, but there is another ef- 
fect which will cause trouble if the 
wrong barrel is shot first. When the top 

rrel of this gun is fired, a severe muz- 

jump occurs, and the shooter’s face 
often bumped out of contact with the 
tock. This slows down the second shot, 
mars its accuracy. No such reaction 

‘urs when the low barrel is shot first, 
for it is placed so low in the frame in re- 

ion to the stock that, when fired, the 

n is driven straight back against the 

oulder, instead of upward. Therefore, 

firing the lower barrel first, the shoot- 

s face is not bruised during recoil, nor 

it thrown from the stock, and thus no 

idjustment of the head is required for 

» second shot, which may then be fired 

stantly. 

Here, again, for best results, the back 

gger should fire the first barrel, and 

> front trigger the second.—Willis O. 
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Model 330 WEAVER SCOPE 





cence CE Gy SEN 


FITS ANY RIFLE 


Long eye relief, 


tical qualities; 234 X. 


in front of bolt handle. 


W. R. WEAVER CO., 







internal windage and 
elevation adjustments, unsurpassed op- 
Can be mounted 





$9750 


COMPLETE 





Write Dept. 6 
for free 
Literature 


EL PASO, TEXAS 








FOR THIS GENUINE : SHEEPSKIN GUN CASE orper now 


If you ever saw a 20-pound brook trout. you'd want t 
take a good look because you'd probably never see one 
again. You are looking at the biggest gun case value 
ever offered, and you had better mail in your order at 
once because you may never have the same chance again 
We bought out a tanner’s entire stock of sheepskin to 
make these low prices possible. These genuine Mid 
Western’’ cases come only in 3 standard sizes. Inside is 
natural wool to absorb moisture, sweat and dampness 
Wool also collects oil which acts as additional rust pre 
ventive. Protects sights, finish, and pads gun. Stoutly re 
inforced with leather. Perfect for storing gun. MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE, Order direct from our factory 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 





601 FOX AVE. 





No. 1319 for guns a 44 ins. overall 2.25 
No. 1320 to 47 ins. 2.50 
No. 132) “ rH to 5! ins. ” $2.75 
Will fit all types of Shotguns and Rifles under 51 ins. 
(Measure orerc/l length of gun.) Write for prices for 


guns longer than 51 ins. 
WHILE THEY LAST 
a limited supply of cases at these prices. 
they'll be gone. So measure your 
Your money back if you are not 100% 
specify C.O.D. Postage is 


We have only 
When they're gone 
gun and order now 
satisfied. Send money order or 
prepaid on cash orders 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 








THE NEW “neu TELESCOPE 


TARISCOPE 
beh SELECTIVE POWER. 
Each instrument made to most 
exacting specifications. Large 
achromatic objectives give 
clear and sharp image, free 




























PRECISION 


from color fringes and 
distortion, sturdily QUALITY | 
constructed, felt 
mounted draw One scope for | 
tubes assure every use——sporting | 
perfect align events, turget spot- | 
ment. ting, hunting, marine, | 

or long range. Plainly 


marked power tube can be 
set instantly for power re 
quired, 

Compare quality and perform 
ance. Your money back if not su 
perior to any similar size scope at 
even higher prices. 


THREE SIZES PRICED FROM $7.50 up 
10 TO 20 POWER 10 TO 30 POWER 10 TO 40 POWER 
Objective Lense 23mm Objective Lense3imm Objective Lense36mm 
ax. Power 20X ax. Power 30) ax. Power 40X 
May ga ; s 1000 Max hy =! st 1000 Max Field at 1000 
yds 
List Price, ‘$7. so List Price Si0. oo List Price ‘siz. so 


See Your Dealer Today. Write for free booklet “L’’ 
L. OPPLEMAN, Inc., 49 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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a GUNcleaning 
with 74s EFFORT 


~ MORE CERTAINTY! 





TRI©PAK roo 


Curaway illustration above shows ball pongin 
swivelled, palm-fitting handle of the TRI-P. 
cleaning rod—the rod that turns with the cifing 
when you push it through the bore of your gun 
so the patch reaches EVERY part of the lands an 
grooves and cleans PERFECTLY. Made of strong 
light duralumin—soft as brass. Rigid dowell an 
shoulder type joints. Detachable up--inrerchange- 
able with standard brushes and cleaners. The most 
serviceable and easy-to-use rod you can buy. 
Sizes for all rifles and pistols, $1.00. Special rod 
cas shores, $1.25. Ask your dealer or write for 
older 





TRI-PAK GUN KIT, Inc. 
52 Brady Street San Francisco, Cal. 




















Colt Off. Model Tarcet, 
Colt Woodsman auto. 4/2" and 6'” 
Colt New Service, 44/40, 52”, blue 26.95 
Rem. Model 25 Carbine, 32 20° cal. 18/2 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


New WINCHESTER 






nal factory sealed cartons. 


$37.35 | 


.22 and .38 Special | 
29.75 | 


barrel 


” barrel 23.95 | 


FreemSend for NEW Catalog 


Model 94 


Carbines 


The Model 94 Winchester Carbine, as 
illustrated, is made in two ofthe most 
popular calibers; 30/30 and .32 Spe- 
cial with 20 inch “proof steel’”’ bar- 


rels; gold bead front sight on streamlined sandblasted ramp and hood. These latest 
model rifles wili shoot the new sensationat .30 


Price $27.50. AIR MAIL 
OTHER “HUDSON” SPRING SPECIALS 


grain Belted bullet. Packed in origi- 


YOUR ORDER TODAY!! 


H&R Sportsman, .22 cal. single or 5S ; $18.95 
Hi-Standard auto. Mod. ‘‘B’’ & * * & 654” bl. 17.95 
Krag Sporting Rifle 30/40 cal. 22” tikes new. 19.95 
Winchester 92, 32/20 rifle, 24” barrel 28.50 


L-52 Warren St., N. Y. C. 
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HI-STAN ANNOUNCES 
3 NEW .22 AUTOMATICS 


(SUPPLEMENTING MODELS “B” AND “C”) 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHT 
AUTOMATIC SLIDE LOCK 












Model “A”, wgt. 36 oz. 
$28.50—“D”, wgt. 40 oz. 
$35.00 — “E” (not shown) 
straight-line bbl. slide and frame, 
wet. 42 ot. $40.00. For .22 long rifle 
rimfire. All bbls. are 654”. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO. 
173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. FOLDER 


















TT ON TIME = 


Nationally famous guns, pistols, 
scopes, cameras, etc., about 10% 
down: 10 months topay Big Hand- 


book-Catalog, 96 pages, 8' x11 
in., fully Nlustrated, weighs about 
1lb., average mailing costs us l5c. 
Written by national experts, gives 
new easy paymentplan, other buy 







ing helps. You need it. Postpaid 
for 50c (stamps). Write w. 
New Special Camera Catalog, 10 





(stamps or cow). 


WATIONMAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 
DEPT. 6-42, 1203 25th Si, H.W, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








tach you's MQUNT BIRDS 
ANIMALS, nee eer 


Also to ye okize and FURS. Easily 


growing scarcer—big d 
a taxiderms it. M 


game needed. 


REAL PROFITS IN SPARE TIME. 
FREE BOOK *: Conder tal 


E BOOK—tells how Y can learn this fine 
Oorehion Investigate. Sen thie minute. State AGE. 
4.W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. 3145 Ehwood Bidg., Omaha, 








Ty 


Fiendoil is the best combined oi! and 
solvent—used on U. 8S. Rifle Ranges 

Simple apply-—no ram rodding—at 
your Sports Store. 











60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 


NEW! ree telescopes in one, 3 different magni- 
fications. 20 puwer for ultra-bright 
images with 40 & 60 power for — long 
range. Guaranteed to bring dis 
objects, people, co ay events, 
ships, moon, stars, etc 
60 times, as close. 

















Most pow- 
erful made for any- 
where near the money. 
‘oses to less than a foot = 
length. went le lens system. 30 m 
objective in heavy tones mount. Directions 
included for using as a compound 4 lens microscope. 
— an made. We pay the postage. Only $2.19. Address 


BROWNSCOPE CcO., 5 W. 27th ST., NEW YORK 








Fastest Sighting 
Combiaaee. oe 


y rem apie le discs. 
ront # ‘ t never. 
dive make, model and rifle cal. 


Marble Arms 4 Mfg. Co. Giadstone. Mich. u.s.a. 


Send $5 for Stoeger Peerless Walnut Stock for Enfield. 
Springfield, Krag, Mauser, Lebel, Winchester 52 and 54. 
Quality and fit guaranteed. Immediate delivery. Restocking folder free. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP.” 5 o 





NLETTED GUN STOCKS | 






















REQUIRE ABOUT 
ONE DAY TO OrINISH 
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Tips for Mountain Climbers 


(Continued from page 52) 


lunches when we took our all-day trips, 
contrary to the pronouncements of cer- 
tain travelers, who say that it is better 
not to eat at all or, if you must eat, to be 
content with a few raisins and a handful 
of nuts. 

“I’ve been out with all kinds of cranks 
in the mountains,” he told me when we 
discussed this question. “I’ve never seen 
one of these lunchless birds yet who 
could come in at night in good shape. 
You have to feed a boiler in proportion 
to the work you give it to do. The same 
with a body. Don’t be afraid to eat. 
Don’t gorge. But eat enough.” 

“Does the same thing hold for drink- 
ing water?” 

“Yes. I drink whenever I am thirsty, 
whether I am tired or sweaty. It doesn’t 
make any difference. I’ve never been 
sick a minute in the mountains in all 
these years.” 

Earlier I mentioned breathing through 
the nostrils and not through the mouth, 
but I did not explain its importance. It 
is advisable at all times to follow this 
rule. In winter, it is absolutely neces- 
sary. A friend of mine lost his life in 
Wyoming a few years ago because he 
ignored this. Caught in a blizzard, he 
got out of his car and started walking 
for help. Two days later they found him. 
He was frozen to death. The doctor who 
examined him told me that his lungs 
were frozen from mouth-breathing. 
“Had he breathed through the nostrils,” 
the doctor said, “he’d probably be alive 
today. The passage through the nostrils 
is smaller and longer than the passage 
through the mouth. Consequently, the 
air has a chance to become warmed be- 
fore it reaches the lungs.” 

As to clothing for high-country work, 
we can dispose of that easily. First, 
wear wool next to the skin and for outer 
clothing, winter and summer. Coarse 
outer clothing is necessary—heavy 


trousers and.a jacket or Mackina-y 
Carry a silk ‘handkerchief. It comes 
handy often. You can wrap it aroun 
the ears, or around the neck. 

Footgear requires special mention 
Most men who go to the mountai 
think they are well-shod if their box 
are high—sixteen, inches at least. 
deep snow, there is some argument f 
all this leather, but I never could under- 
stand it. Any time you wrap up tl 
calves in stiff leather you are cutti 
out some of their action, you are co 
stricting circulation, and you are invit- 
ing premature fatigue and trouble. This 
is why many of us who have been in the 
mountains before do not use laced or 
buttoned riding pants, but are satisfied 
with plain, straight trousers. 

If you are going to do much rock 
work, you will need hobnails in the soles 
of the shoes. Don’t get these too large 
Ask for Hungarian hobnails. These are 
made of very soft iron. They wear out 
quickly, but that is all right because you 
replace them as they wear, carrying a 
supply with you for the purpose. 

When you start out, be sure you have 
enough clothing. As you proceed and 
are warmed by the work, shed one gar- 
ment at a time. You may be traveling, 
even in midwinter, with nothing on your 
upper body but an undershirt. 

Once you get into the swing of this 
high-country work, no other form of 
travel will hold quite as much charm 
You will love it. There is a retired uni- 
versity professor I know who, for many 
years has praised high-mountain travel 
Though he’s well up in years now, he 
and his wife and their daughter spend 
three months each year on the trail, go- 
ing to the highest peaks, crossing the 
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most rugged passes—and getting a big- 
ger kick out of each succeeding journey 

To do as he did, however, you must 
but important 


know how. It’s simple, 








I'll bet we'll 
be lame tomorrow. 
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Rosman 


No Cleaning 
Adjustable Power 
Low Cost Ammunition 


Capable of hair-splitting accuracy. Shoots .22 
Rifled cal. bullets (pells) sil:ntly, powerfully, with 
barrel no recoil, using the terri: ~ force of compressed 
air. Power instantly adjustable—rifle may be 


| in living room. Perfectly balanced, man size 
eighs 6 Ibs.). New “‘clickless’’ Forearm and target 
wk Marvelous for target. small game. Made in 
\merica-—no duty to pay. Single and 20-shot repeater 


lels. 
SuperPalle FR Be vue pepier 
, ‘ . 50 ot. ob oe Show You A Crosman 
jest for all .22 cal. air rifles. 
Heavier, longer, more perfectly FREE BOOK 


formed (secret process), thu® Containing important 
harder hitting and more accu:ate. target and game shoot- 
Made to American standards by ing facts: also Crosman 


Catalog. Write: 





American workmen. Write for 
folder 


CrosmanArmsCo.,inc., 428 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 










Nature, sport, and hunting fleld glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $5 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magniflers $1 upward. Com- 
passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 
Box J 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 








WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is writ- 
ten especially for .he man 
who likes to make things 
inhisown home with power 
tools. Tells what power 
machinery you will need 
to turn out beautifully fin- 
ishedfurniture. Howtouse 
the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter saw, jointer, and 
band saw. How to bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully ex- 
ees mor Bn to turn a plain cylinder, smooth 
cylinder, how to use a skew chisel to square ends, 
how to make shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex 
and concave cuts. How to make a tilt-top table, 
occasional table, reeding and fluting, faceplate 
and chuck turning, turning rings, veneering. How 
to make the surface perfect, how to apply stain, 
wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, shellac, varnish, 
lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power 
machinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step 
instructions for intricate designs in cabinet mak- 
ing, 236 illustrations, 192 pages. full cloth bound, 
nly $1.00 C. O. D. Send order WITH NO MONEY 
for WOODWORKER’S TURNING AND JOIN- 
ING MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few 
cents postage when book arrives. 
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353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 




















Wing Shooting 


't is one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and pen- 
tration, and another to figure the lead on fast-flying bird. 

(skins knows the game from both angles but he has written 
3 book from the standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the up- 
inds and on the shore. It “holding ahead”, judging distance 
nd figuring direction are problems about which an expert can 
ll you something, you will find all this—and more—discussed 
efinitely and simply in “Wing Shooting.”” 88 pages and cov- 
r. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write Dept. 58. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Decoys in Miniature 


(Continued from page 41) 


When Boyd first started making minia- 
ture birds, he had to consult books fre- 
quently, but now he has made so many 
that he usually knows the right color 
combinations without looking in a book. 

When I visited Boyd at his workshop, 
he thumbed idly through the pages of a 
bird book. “There is a beautiful bird,” 
he said suddenly, “the wood duck. I like 
a bird with plenty of color for this kind 
of work. I'll cut one out for you in just 
about ten minutes—all ready to paint.” 

He smiled at my incredulous look, and 
chose a piece of dry, white pine from a 
small mound of similar blocks. These 
blocks were about four inches long, two 
inches thick, and two and a half inches 
wide. Boyd smoothed the wood with his 
iron smoothing plane. When this was 
done to his satisfaction, he placed an 
oval-shaped paper pattern, on the wood, 
marked it, and sawed out the body with 
his coping saw. After this was done, 
Boyd settled in his chair, picked up a 
thin-bladed steel knife, and whittled out 
the tiny duck. 

As he completed the task and laid the 
knife down, I looked at my watch. 
It had taken him only eight minutes. 
Next, the small body was sanded with 
three different grades of sandpaper, each 
wrapped around a stick which resembled 
a foot rule. The first piece of sandpaper 
was very coarse and helped to finish 
shaping the miniature duck; the next 
sheet was much finer, and the third was 
an extremely fine grade of sandpaper. 

“Well, there it is,” he said. “Not much 
more than ten minutes, was it?” 


“ O,” I said, “but what about the 
head?” 

“T have another pattern for that,’ he 
said. He then showed me several heads 
marked out on a second piece of white 
pine which was about three fourths of 
an inch thick. “After I shape the heads 
roughly,” he continued, “I dowel them 
onto the body. They can be glued on, of 
course, but—” 

His voice trailed off, but his eyes 
glowed with the pride of a man who 
knows he is master of his craft. 

“You really enjoy this work, don’t you, 
Mr. Boyd?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “What more could 
one ask than to sit beside the fire and 
carve out these little birds? And getting 
paid for it besides makes it perfect.” 

As he continued work, I looked over 
the collection of miniatures which he 
had on hand. To me, it seemed that 
every conceivable species of bird was 
there, but Boyd said that he had sold 
many recently. 

Among the bird lovers who have 
bought Boyd’s miniatures are college 
professors, naturalists, the lieutenant 
governor of a neighboring state, and 
sportsmen from many sections of the 
East. 

“Say,” Boyd said as I prepared to 
leave, “maybe some of the anglers who 
like to whittle; will begin carving out a 
collection of miniature fish.” 

“That’s right,” I said, “and how about 
bird dogs, too?” 

“There’s no end to the possibilities of 
the thing,” Boyd admitted. “A man can 
take his choice of birds, dogs, animals, 
or anything else that strikes his fancy, 
and the nice part of this hobby is that, 
if a man makes his living from it, as I 
do, there is a year round demand for 
what he makes.” 














YOURE RIGHT, SON— 
| SHOULD HAVE OILED 
THIS REEL WITH 3-IN-ONE 











Just Right for Reels 


3-In-One is light—just right for reels. It 
provides lasting, gum-free lubrication, 
and it prevents rust in any weather or 


_ climate. It helps avoid backlashing and 


It’s Easy... 


| goods and 10¢ stores. 


protects metal rods. No ordinary oil can 
protect your reels as well, for 3-In-One 
is a scientific blend of the 
finest oils. You can always 
depend on a reel kept 
clean with 3-In-One! Get 
it at hardware, sporting 
goods, drug, grocery and 
10¢ stores. 
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PLASTIC WOOD 


Plastic Wood is used by many 
expert marksmen for reshap- 
ing pistol or gun stocks. Place Plastic Wood 
on the grip, and while it is still soft squeeze 
it to exactly fit the hand. When it hardens, 
there is a permanent mold for the thumb 
and fingers! Plastic Wood is ideal for repair- 
ing split or damaged gun stocks, too. Can 

carved, sanded and finished , 
just like real wood. Get it in 
cans or tubes at hard- 
ware, paint, sporting 
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The Way toa Sportier Game 


F LATE there has been 
quite a flurry of demands 
and suggestions for some- 


thing supposed to be more 
sporty in skeet shooting. Some come 
from the boys who are really good and 
are sincere in their desire to tackle even 
more difficult problems than skeet, un- 
der its present rules, provides. Others, 
apparently, are chafing because _ top- 
flight skeet shots continue to be well- 
nigh invincible and are seeking some re- 
vision of rules to overthrow them. 

Let the former be reminded that there 
are ways in which they can put their su- 
perior skill to a greater test on the skeet 
field without changing a single rule. Let 
them remember, too, that the average 
skeet shooter is still struggling with an 
80 percent average and having a lot of 
fun. Just because a relatively few have 
attained extraordinary skill is not a 
sound enough reason to upset the game 
for the majority. In the game of golf 
there is a top bracket of players who 
can make a golf ball talk but that does 
not prove that the game is too easy for 
the rank and file, or that golf should, in 
some way, be made a lot harder because 
the few have approached the point of 
mastery. 

But somehow the typical skeet shoot- 
er, struggling along with his 80 percent, 
does not seem to resent the skill of the 
topnotcher and, naturally, is not asking 
that the sport be made harder. Nor do 
the top tournament shots seem to be 
quarreling with the present rules. They 
seem quite content to view each succeed- 
ing event as another test of their ability 
to maintain their position. 

It would look from here as if most of 
those demanding rule changes are the 
“almosts” who just fall short and who 
believe that some revision of the rules 
might allow them to change places with 
the leaders. Don’t fool yourselves, boys. 
The topnotchers in skeet just happen to 
have developed what it takes a little 
better than the others, and the chances 
are they would still be on top, even 
though skeet were shot with pistols, 
bows and arrows, or bean blowers. Take 
away their pet guns and they would 
still have something on the rank and 
file. 

As every one knows, one of the big 
complaints against the present rules is 
that they permit our most skillful shoot- 
ers to use 12 bore guns, equipped with 
compensators. The contention is that 
there is something unfair about the use 
of such equipment. I give herewith a 
typical letter, written by an old, personal 
friend, and a friend of skeet. The writer 
has proved himself to be too good a 
sportsman in all these years and has too 
good a record as a skeet shooter to be 
charged with any personal grudges or 
aspirations. 

“I have been interested in following 
your recent articles. 
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“Since you have brought up the sub- 
ject of reasons behind the skeet rules 
originally drawn up by you in 1926, I 
would like to call your attention to one 
aspect of the conception of skeet, which 
really seems to have been forgot by the 
majority of shooters. As I recall it, 
skeet was evolved for the purpose of 
improving the brush and field shooter. 
How many of the boys in big-time com- 
petition today stick to that idea? In- 
stead, what do we find? Most of them, 
if they have the price, are using guns 
and equipment they would not dream of 
using in the woods. 

“I realize that, according to present 
rules, they are within their rights, but 
morally they should be considered in 
another class from the Simon Pure who 
sticks to an honest-to-goodness field or 
game gun. 

“I am not trying to rule out compensa- 
tors and other contraptions supposed to 
help the shooter make a good score. But 
I do say that such equipment ought to be 
put in a special class, and the shooter 
using a real brush gun should get the 
credit due him when he makes a good 
score. And, in case of a tie, give the 
man with the brush gun the nod. 

“From time to time, you write that 
it has been necessary to change the 


A FIVE-MAN SKEET TEAM 


rules to make the game more sporting. 
We have seen the standard load cut to 
1% oz. of shot. We have seen the size 
of shot cut to No. 9, even though many 
old-timers will have to be shown that 
there is anything wrong with No. 10 
shot. 

“However, when I notice that 13 out 
of 15 leading shooters are not using 
standard brush equipment, I begin to 
wonder if the game is not getting out 
of hand, and if we are not losing sight of 
the purpose for which the sport was in- 
vented. 

“We lately read of the increasing in- 
terest in skeet ‘royale.’ Surely this is 
an indication of the way the wind is 
blowing. The boys are getting fed up 
with the machinelike smashing of tar- 
gets, and want something more sporting. 
They can have it if they wish to go back 
to using equipment as you originally 
planned. 

“IT feel sure you will not think I am 
actuated by any personal or ulterior 
motives. I merely wish to see skeet 
made as sporty as possible. As a mem- 
ber of the first team to win at Lord- 
ship, and also as Massachusetts cham- 
pion in 1931, I have followed the sport 
from the start. I have yet to meet a 
shooter in the woods or fields out for 


THAT'S HARD TO TOPPLE 





Roseland, N. J., community team, among the leaders in competitive skeet. Left to right, 
Dr. Charles Scranton, Carl Schweinler, Frank Traeger, Jr., Frank Kelly, and Ed Garland 
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recommended for shooters 
who desire better results. Now in pop- 


Especially 


ular use everywhere. It’s a “natural” 
for Skeet, and highly effective on all 
game birds. Order a Cutts Comp. Watch 
your rapid improvement. Available in 
steel and aluminum. Interesting folder 
free on request. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 














~ For Every Kind of 
Game 






With new Safety Firing Pin, 
patented, & Speed Lock. 
Hand Book & Catalog Free. 
Prices, $71 up 
Other calibres built to order ; 
Paci(ve Coast Representative 
D. W. KING GUN SIGHT CO. 171 2nd St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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314N. 16th 8¢., Phile., Pa.———_ 


BELZ SHOOTING GLAS 


a “As Necessary As Sights On Your Gun” 
Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE or BRITE- 
SITE toric ground and polished lenses. Sharpens 
your vision ; protects eyesfrom 
glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs.’’ 


BELZ POLARIZED GLAS 


Eliminate glare and eve-strain. Clear 
underwater vision. 15-day Trial with 
plain glasses. Write for booklet. 


W. H. BELZ, Inc., Opticians, 2 E. 44th St. H, N. Y. C. 


SPECIAL GUN SALE 


New Marlin 39, .22 Cal. Rifle, $23.50; Used 
Colt 32 or 38 Automatic Pistol$12.50; Used 
Colt 25 Automatic Pistol $10.50; Used Smith 
& Wesson 32 or 38 Special Pistol $17.50; Used 
1897 Winchester, 12 ga. $17.50. 


Send 3c stamp for our new catalog. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 











































Lawrence HOLSTERS 


Hand made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched, moulded to exact fit, mahog- 
any color. Give model and barrel length 


or send tracing. $ 50 
ANY SIZE POSTAGE PREPAID 

No25 Send 3c stamp for Catalog, ms 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland, Ore. 


DECORATIVE METAL WORK 


A brand new manual for the amateur. Tells in easy to 
understand language how to make useful metal articles 








n your home workshop. You'll be surprised how easy 
and interesting metal work really is. ully illustrated 
with diagrams and step-by-step instructions. Sturdy 
cloth binding, 253 es. Send only $2.00 and your copy 


will be sent postpaid. 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 58 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y._ 
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r Prism $7795 
8x, 32 Monocular 7 

, mt U. S. GOV'T LENSES 
FOR $45 BINOCULAR 


used exclusively in this monocular. 
This amazing prism glass at a frac- 
tion of original cost. Optics made 
for U. 8. Gov't $45 binocular (100,- 
000 lot price)h BRAND NEW. 
Never used. Exactly same results as 
$60 binocular but for one eye. Won- 
derful results, extra wide fleld, 150 
yds., great light. Only 3%” high. 
©) 1937 Weight 8 oz. Handy, convenient, 
D.M.Co light and efficient. Take advantage 
= of this super value now. Limited quantity. 
With leather case $7.95, prepaid. C.O.D. $1 deposit plus few 
ents postage and charges. Money back guarantee. 
Catalog: assortment in America. Lowest prices. 
N. 


DuMAURIER COMPANY, Dept._15, Y. 
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game with the so-called modern skeet | 
equipment over his arm. 

“Why not bring this matter out into 
the light? A little discussion may start 
enough people thinking to produce some 
results."—Dr. E. H. Wiswall, Wellesley, | 
Mass. 


This letter is well worth careful | 
thought. 

First, let us see if we cannot identify | 
the real quarrel. It cannot be_the fact | 
that skeet has changed from the in- 
formal, little, cow-pasture game, as Dr. 
Wiswall first knew it, to a highly com- | 
petitive national sport, which has been | 
merely the natural development of a | 
sound idea. It cannot be that skeet has | 
become too easy and simple for the | 
average shooter. If all scores of all the 
shooters who shot and enjoyed the sport | 
in 1937 were averaged, I venture to say 
the average would be well below 80 per- | 
cent. I am talking about all the shoot- | 
ing done according to skeet rules. Re- 
member that, while we hear most about 
competitive skeet, that is, the advertised 
matches, the bulk of the shooting is done 
at informal get-togethers. 

So the criticism -seems to simmer | 
down to the fact that the best com- 
petitive shots have equipped themselves 
with what seems to be the most efficient 
guns the present rules permit. The cor- | 
rection so often suggested is, therefore, | 
that these guns of proved efficiency be 
barred, principally on the ground that 
they are not the type of guns that skeet, | 
in its original conception, deemed the 
proper equipment. Well now, let’s see. 


HAT is this brush or field gun that | 
is held up as the pure quill? It would 
be a double-barreled gun with a single 
trigger and there would be no objection 
to its being equipped with a rubber re- 
coil-pad if the shooter were bothered 
with recoil. If the field shooter desired 
the greatest ballistic efficiency and did 
not mind the weight, he would use a 12 
as the majority does. He would prob- 
ably select 14 oz. of shot as a well-b-] 
anced load. Since the shots it is practi 
cal for him to make in this form of 
hunting would be within 30 yd., he 
would have his first barrel bored at 
least improved-cylinder, to take ad- 
vantage of the biggest effective pattern 
the load is capable of covering with suf- 
ficient density to stop game birds at that 
distance. This leaves out of the equa- 
tion entirely those who wish, for one rea- 
son or another, to use the smaller-bore 
field guns which have to be less efficient | 
any way you figure it, due to their | 
smaller shot load. 
So the question is this: If you saw a| 
gun of this description on the skeet field | 
in the hands of a top shot, would it sat- 


|isfy the objectors to a compensator- 





equipped auto-loader? I presume it 
would. If not, the only answer is the | 
small-bore gun in skeet, thus barring | 
from competition the universal 12, an | 
idea that would not only be unsound | 
but inconsistent. 

Assuming that this double 12 would 
meet the objections of those who want a 
so-called field gun used at skeet, in what | 
respect is such a gun more holy and 
righteous than the compensator-equipped | 
auto-loader, except in the matter of looks 
and the noise it makes? The auto-load- 
er has a single trigger and is, therefore, 
easy to shoot doubles with. But the 


double, also, may have a single trigger. 
The auto-loader absorbs some of its re- 
| coil and is, therefore, easier to shoot 
long programs with. The double has its 
| recoil pad for the same purpose. 
Contrary to general belief, experts tell | 
page 100) | 
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National Small- 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
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Use These 
WINCHESTER 
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Ss. O. 
Walding, 
1937 National 
All-Gauge 

Skeet 
Champion 


Shown here, 
Standard 
Model |2 Skeet 

Gun in 12 gauge 


Gauge and 
Sub-Small- 
Gauge 
Champion 


OUR times in 
succession 
America’s all-gauge 
skeet championship 
has been won with a 
Winchester Gun. The 
1937, °36 and °35 Na- 
tional All-Gauge Skeet 
Championships and the 
1934 National All-Gauge 
Telegraphic Champion- 
ship. Three of these four 
Winchester victories were 
won with world-famous 
Model 12, “The Perfect Re- 
— Similarly, the .410- 
ore Winchester Model 42 
Repeater has cleaned up in 
its class. Right from its first 
season it has been the prin- 
cipal winner of National 
Smal!-Bore and Sub-Small- 
Bore Championships—in 
1937 winner of both. 


These two Winchester Repeat- 
ers meet every skeet shooting 
requirement, with constantly 
proven ability to win in any con- 
test. Between them, your choice 
in all gauges—12, 16, 20, 28 and 
-410. Specially built Skeet Mod- 
els, with an extensive range in 
styling—Model 12 available with 
ventilated rib. Your dealer will 
be glad to show them. Get yours 
now, for shooting best scores. 


SKEET SHELLS 


In 12, 16, 20 and 28 
gauges, shoot Winches- 
ter Ranger. In .410 long 
and short, shoot Win- 
chester Super Speed. 

ith a inchester 
Gun, ‘“‘good for the 
winning target in any 
skeet shoot.”’ 


“ame SEND TODAY==acenes 


Dept. 10-C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Send me FREE your folder on [] Model 12 Repeating 


Shotguns; [] Model 42 Repeating Shotguns; Win- 
chester Shot Shells. 

NAME i: SR ee 

ADDRESS 























































THE OPTICALLY CORRECT 


SUN GOGGLE 


Developed for Army and Navy 
aviators, Ray-Ban Anti-Glare is 
a totally new type of glass. Its 
unique property is that of ab- 
sorbing a large part of the over- 
bright glare producing rays of 
light, at the same time transmit- 
ting the largest part of the wse- 
fui rays, without altering color 
values. For outdoor and sports 
use, Ray-Ban is unequalled. 

5 Ray-Ban Sun Goggle styles are 
available. If your dealer cannot 
yet supply you, write for descrip- 
tive folder. Bausch & Lomb, 
36 Lowell St. Rochester, N. Y. 

Also available in your prescription 
through regular optical channels 


maovuct or BAUSCH & LOMB 


MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS 
BINOCULARS AND SPOTTING SCOPES 



























SHOOT BENJAMIN GENUINE COMPRESSED 


AIR PISTOLS 
WITH SAFETY 


For T: 
c 


Game—Economical- Ac 


wis Bort Action 
2.00. 


177 Br $ 
Also 17 ~ ‘22 Sin, fe Shot air’ Rifles ra 50-- Sin, - Shot 
BB Air Rifle $6.00— B Repeater Air Rifle $7.50—at 
lier or Direct—Ne eonee requir Pode 
Genuine Pistols& Rifles For Shooting 
ket.Full eracts Free wine Yodaytor introductory Offer. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 821 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 











Finest French, Circassian and 
American walnut, seasoned 
permanently. Guaranteed defect-free 
throughout. Satisfaction or money back, 
before or after working. Inlets 1/32” 
small, for perfect bedding. $6 up. 
NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY COMPANY 
DEPT. 0-66. 1203 - 25th Si. N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BUY YOUR GUN NOW!!! 


Trade your old gun for a new one. Bargain prices 
on new guns, revolvers and rifles. (Time pay- 





ments—if preferred.) We also pay high prices 
for your rifle, gun, binocular or camera. Write 
today what you have and what you want. Free 


catalogue on request—Shipments prepaid. 


Solomon’s Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
97-0 Park Row, New York City 





When Answering Advertisements Please 
Write Your Name and Address Plainly 















Alaska SLEEPING = BAGS 


AT FACTORY PRICES 





Highest Quality Duck Down filled. Warm, waterproof, wind- 
proof. 100” Zipper with windflap, 72”x84" when open for 
Robe. 36”x84” when used for sleeping. Special features: air 
mattress pocket, side wall head flaps on shelter-half, compact. 
Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Bag with Warm 
Western Wool filling, regular $17.50 value, $10.95. Ship 
C.0.D. Write for circular ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 
ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO 


1410 S.W. HARRISON ST. PORTLAND, ORE 
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The Way to a Sportier Game 


(Continued from page 99) 


compensator shoots no bigger pattern 
than the true cylinder, but, because the 
muzzle blast is relieved, it throws a bet- 
ter and more even one. Can you justly 
penalize a gun for efficiency when ef- 
ficiency, whether on clay targets or 
game, is what you are after? Frankly, 
I do not like an auto-loader, and do not 
use one for any purpose, but, in fair- 
ness, I do not see how they can be 
barred on the grounds that they do not 
look like the guns we were brought up 
with. 

If we still want more sporty skeet, 
which apparently means a form in which 
the top shots cannot make such high 
scores, skeet royale will not give it to 
us. Asa novelty, it might be of passing 
interest, but whatever changes may be 
made in standard skeet to improve it in 
the future must not upset the standard 
that will be followed the country over. 
Furthermore, to increase the range in 
skeet eventually makes it easier rather 
than harder. A cross-flying target at 
26 yd. has a lower apparent speed than 
one at 20 yd. and is, therefore, easier 
to calculate. The new leads would be 
caught onto in just about two days by 
the average good shot, just as they were 
when angle skeet came in. 

The added distance means nothing 
ballistically. If the same guns as now 
were used for the longer range, that is, 
the same boring and the same type of 
compensator, the scores would be lower 
because many of the present patterns 
would be too sparse to insure a hit at 
the longer distance. But there is no 
merit in low scores caused by ballistic 
hazard. If a shooter holds right, he 
should have his target. If we want 
lower scores on the present fields and 
with the present guns, we could throw 
wafers instead of regulation targets. Few 
would be hit, but it would not prove 
anything. The boys taking up skeet 
royale would merely get a closer-shoot- 
ing gun or a closer compensator nozzle. 
Those guns would be harder to shoot at 


Score-sheet Holder for Skeet Shoots | 


HILE attending Loantaka’s 
VV srienaia mid-Atlantic Champion- 

ships, where various teams made 
a futile attempt to knock Roseland’s 
super-five off its enviable perch, I saw 
a gadget that any skeet field could 
adopt to good advantage. It was a sim- 
ple device for holding large-sized score 
sheets on the boards in such a way that 
they cannot be torn loose by wind and 
yet can easily be removed by the score 
keeper in the regular performance of 
his duties. 

Close to either end of the score sheet 
a % x 2-in. cleat was screwed to the 
board. Similar cleats, placed inside the 
others, and attached to them with spring 
hinges, held the sheets firmly against the 
board. A small screen-door handle was 
placed on the movable half of the double 
cleat which made it a simple matter to 
swing the cleat in or out. 

To put a sheet in place, the overlap- 
ping cleat at one end was pulled back 
and then snapped down on the end of 
the paper. The sheet was then smoothed 
out and the cleat at the other end 
snapped down. Pieces of felt, glued to 


the present targets, because the pattern 
would be smaller at the present distance, 
but, if the boys were as wise as they 
have been in the past, they would get 
equipment that would make just as big 
a pattern at 26 yd. as they now have at 
20, and, with the target easier to follow 
at the longer distance, nothing at all 
would be accomplished toward making 
the game sportier. 

There are just two ways to make skeet 
more sporty. One is to throw faster tar- 
gets, not smaller ones. However, I do 
not approve of this because target speed 
is hard to standardize, and, what’s more, 
the average shot finds the present speed 
quite fast enough, thank you. The other, 
and most practical alternative is to re- 
duce the maximum shot load in com- 
petitive matches. If the maximum load 
in skeet were 1 oz., or possibly, later, % 
oz., the boys who have developed this 
undeniable skill would have to use clos- 


‘er patterns at the present distances, and 


would, therefore, have less pattern area 
to play with. 

But the top boys would still be top 
boys, for they have what it takes. No 
rule of skeet can unseat them, and put 
some other class in their place. Look 
what they are doing with .410’s.—Wm. 
Harden Foster. 


Primitive Areas 


NDER the direction of the chief of 
UJ the U. S. Forest Service, a system 
of “primitive areas” has been desig- 
nated and set apart in many of our 
national parks. This plan, started seven 
years ago, has been expanded until.now 





67 such areas have been created. The | 
largest of these contains more than a | 


million acres, and the smallest only 5,000 


acres. Most of these areas are located in | 


sections of the Olympic, Cascade, Sierra 
Nevada, Uinta, and Rocky mountains. 
One embraces some of the lake country 


which comprises a large part of north- | 


ern Minnesota, 


the under side of the movable cleats, 
might enable them to grip the paper 


even more firmly than they otherwise | 


would.—W.H.F. 


EVENT 2 

















The hinged cleat, pressing firmly against 
the sheet, prevents wind from tearing it 
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| Went on a Buffalo Hunt 


(Continued from page 49) 


down in full flight. But I can’t write that. 

Actually the hunt was a tame affair. 

When I got to the scene, the herd of 
some 200 animals was milling slowly 
about in a circle, held in like so many 
range cattle by three cowboys. Several 
cars were there, and excited hunters 
stood about ready to shoot. My first 
move was to walk up to within twenty- 
five feet of the herd and start taking 
pictures. 

“Hey, don’t do that, mister!” an excited 
hunter called. “There’s a wounded bull 
in there, and he may charge!” 


UST then I backed away, properly im- 

pressed, but, when the buffaloes con- 
tinued to be about as wild as some 
Middle Western farmer’s herd of milch 
cows, I once more went close to get 
some photographs. The bulls looked at 
me curiously but completely without 
rancor. If I got too close, they turned and 
walked slowly away. 

“Take that one!” a game warden told 
a hunter. 

“That one” was a big, weary-looking 
bull on the edge of the herd. I got back 
of the hunter, cocked my camera, and 
stood ready. 

A .30/06 roared, and another wounded 
bull gazed mildly at the man who had 
wounded him. He shot again, and the 
bull humped up, began to tremble, and 
finally fell. 

I saw eight buffaloes, out of the twelve 
marked for death, killed that first day of 
the hunt. All the kills were much alike. 
None of the animals went down at the 
first shot. All except one required at 
least one more bullet. I didn’t ask any 
of the hunters how they felt, but they 
must have had buffalo fever, as most of 
the shots were poorly placed. Few tried 
for the neck, although the animals were 
very close. Shots for the most part were 
high in the lungs—shots that killed with- 
in a few minutes but not immediately. 
One hunter nailed his buff right through 
the heart, but, instead of making a brief, 
panic-stricken run as a heart-shot deer 
or antelope would do, that buffalo stood 
trembling while blood spurted out. Fi- 
nally it bellowed hopelessly and fell. 

Those buffaloes are unconfined in a 
natural range, but they surely can’t be 
called “wild.” The popping of the rifles 
did not disturb them greatly, and, when 
an animal fell, the others would inspect 
it, smell of it, and move slowly away. 

The only woman hunter in the party 
brought about what excitement there 
was. She hit her bull too far back, and, 
instead of taking it as the others had, 
the 1,500-pound beast broke into an 
awkward gallop and started for parts 
unknown. A barrage of shots from the 
woman’s .30/30 failed to stop him, and 
right there I wanted to go into action for 
the first time that day. A cowboy ran 
his horse to head the bull off, the woman 
caught up, and presently another bull 
was on the ground. 

Before noon, eight buffaloes were dead 
and every man with a special license had 
got his. The cowboys then allowed the 
herd to move slowly away and the 
skinning began. The hunters may keep 
the head, the hide, and one quarter of 
the meat. The rest of the meat is sold to 
butcher shops by the State Game Depart- 
ment. 

I stood by watching the skinning. Some 
of the hunters had never dressed a deer, 
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much less an animal the size of a buffalo. 
It was tough work, and right then I be- 
came filled with respect for those hardy 
skinners who followed the hunters in 
the days of the great slaughter in the 
’'70’s and ’80’s and skinned dozens every 
twenty-four hours. 

In fact, I emerged from my one and 
only buffalo hunt with great respect 
for the skinners and almost none at all 
for those hardy men who killed buffaloes 
by the thousands for their hides. Kill- 
ing buffaloes is work, but ninety-nine 
percent of the work is in the skinning 
and in the stretching of the hides. 

Was buffalo hunting ever sport? I’m 
inclined to doubt it. Running bulls 
on horseback and getting close to drive 
arrows into the great bodies, as the 
Indians did it, would surely have fur- 
nished its quota of excitement. But 
killing them with the heavy Sharps rifles 
of the traditional buffalo hunter? I 
doubt if that ever was sport. 

After seeing my one buffalo hunt, I 
will no longer mourn the passing of the 
herds which blackened the great plains. 
I am glad buffalo are still left, but I also 
think that the beef herds and the corn 
fields of Kansas and Nebraska more 
than make up for their passing. The 
buffalo just isn’t a game animal, if my 
limited experience is any criterion. He 
is too slow, too dumb, too prone to 
gather in a milling herd at the onset of 
danger. There’s more sport in one 
white-tail buck than in all the buffaloes 
left in the United States. 

Furthermore, from seeing eight buf- 
faloes killed, I am inclined to think they 
are poor carriers of lead. I have seen a 
bull elk trot gallantly away with three 
.30/06 bullets behind his shoulders, and 
stay on his feet, incredible as that may 
seem, for more than a mile. But all the 
buffaloes I watched would have suc- 
cumbed to the same wounds in less than 
two minutes. Poorly placed shots put 
them down and out, and, as far as I 
could tell, they couldn’t carry much more 
lead than a white-tail buck weighing a 
tenth of what a big bull would scale. 

And that was my first buffalo hunt. 
Probably it will be my last. I feel much 
the same about being a reporter on a 
buffalo hunt as I do about eating borsch, 
a Russian beet soup with sour cream in 
it; it was an experience, but I shouldn't 
care to repeat it. No longer will I envy 
the gallant plainsmen who killed their 
millions for the market. 

Yet, if anyone wants to say he has 
killed a buffalo and has a deep desire to 
hang the head of a big bull on the wall of 
his game room, Arizona’s herd is still 
there, and will be for many, many years. 
At that, the herd serves its purpose, and 
sportsmen may as well pick off the old 
bulls, the barren cows, and the pintos 
as anyone. It may not be sport but it is 
an experience. 


Coyotes as Mousers 


S A mouser, the coyote can show the 

house cat a thing or two, says the 
“Yellowstone Nature Notes.” Park 
rangers, who have the opportunity to 
watch these animals continually, report 
that a coyote, bent on catching a mouse, 
stands motionless in a grass field and 
waits. When the mouse appears, the 
coyote leaps into the air to come down 
straight-legged on the mouse. 





UPSTREAM 
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I see by the sportin’ 
magazines that wet-fly 
fishin’ is on its way 
back to popularity. 
Which is as it should 
be. I throw a fair dry- 
fly now and then my- ; 
self but all these years I’ve kinda stuck 
by the wet-fly as a day-in day-out pro- 
ducer. It takes a lot o’ skill to fish a wet- 
fly properly. Don’t let anybody tell you 
different. 





I’ve been readin’ about the big wet-fly 
(size 8 or larger) for stream fishin’— 
which is nothing new to us up here. But 
I don’t think any of those writin’ fellows 
has made it quite plain why the big wet-fly 
works... You see, most streams are closed 
in by trees and underbrush. It stands to 
reason that many a juicy morsel for trout 
falls off this growth into the stream: 
spiders, moths, beetles, crickets, etc. 


These are much bigger insects than 
those of the usual hatch variety and you 
can be pretty sure that trout keep their 

eyes peeled for such 

tasty, filling tidbits. 

The big wet-fly is about 

eu the right size and most 

sone® times resembles these 

big insects well enough 

to be taken. In the 

panel to the left I show 

you a few of my favor- 
ites, all size 8. 


WHITE TIP 
MONTREAL 


“a ies 


It’s queer how men 
will put up with an- 
noyances they can 
easily get rid of. Take 
some of the fellows I 
guide. They’ll get a 
couple of days’ beard 
stubble on their faces—then swear and 
groan the whole time they’re shavin’. No 
sense to it! No matter how tender a man’s 
skin, Gem Razor and Blades will breeze 
through the wiriest stubble without pain 
or scrape. My advice is: switch to Gem 
and save your face and temper. 


1ROW 
BLUE DUN 





HARE'S 
EAR 


$1.00 buys aGem Razor and 5 Gem Blades, hand- 
somely cased, at your dealer’s. Or send coupon 
and 25¢ for special Sportsman’s Offer! 





-——-— SPECIAL SPORTSMAN’S OFFER — — — = 
Gem Division, American Safety Razor Corp. 
Dept. OL2, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Please send me special “Proof”? set containing 
1 single- and 1 double-edge Gem Blade AND 
THE REGULATION CHROME-PLATED 
GEM RAZOR. Here’s my quarter (stamps or 
coin). 
PRINT NAME_ — 
STREET Ee ee ee 
CITY ? — 9 — =e 

(If you live in Canada, write Mutua! Sales Co., 436 

Ww ada) 


‘ellington St., W., Toronto, 2, Canada 
Copyright 1938, by American Safety Razor Corp. 
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A duck hunter shoots from a kayak, sure of its steadiness 


BOATING fan from Texas writes: 

“My kayak has afforded me a 

great deal of pleasure on va- 

rious waters, even waters that 

become quite rough. But I can never 

set it down on shore that I don’t have to 

dope another patch on the bottom, un- 

less I am exceedingly careful. By this 

time, the hull looks like Jacob’s coat. The 

thin covering, it seems to me, sometimes 

will puncture if set upon a cocklebur. 

Is there any way I can treat the cover- 
ing to prevent this trouble?” 

This man places his finger upon the 
chief difficulties that plague the kayak 
buyer. The kayak has a dozen uses and, 
when properly built, can render long, 
safe, and pleasant service. If it cannot 
offer this, it does not deserve the sports- 
man’s attention. 

Since light weight is the characteristic 
that makes a kayak superior to other 
craft for many purposes, light coverings 
are used, sometimes at the expense of 
durability and safety. A great many 
kayaks are covered with cloth only 
slightly stronger than heavy muslin, and 
even the heaviest muslin, as every one 
knows, is none too strong when it is the 
only thing between the boatman and the 
water. Airplane-wing dope (nitrate cel- 
lulose) can strengthen the cloth some- 
what, but it also makes it taut as a 
drumhead, and sharp rocks or snags 
easily puncture it. This can be far from 
pleasant when you are miles from ma- 
terials needed to make necessary repairs. 

So-called balloon cloth is much too 
light for covering kayaks. When it is 
considered that canoes, even when wood- 
planked or canvas-covered, occasionally 
puncture, the need for strong cloth or 
heavy canvas for covering kayaks is ap- 
parent. For satisfactory service the can- 
vas should be 8-oz. double-filled, treated 
with at least six coats of airplane-wing 
dope. If the kayak is to be subjected to 
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severe service, even 10 or 12-0z. canvas 
is not too heavy. Canvas of these weights 
does increase the total poundage of the 
kayak, but its ability to withstand 
greater shocks and resist snagging makes 
it well worth while. A snag that would 
break this canvas would also seriously 
damage wood covering. 

When you are miles from nowhere and 
water starts pouring in through the bot- 
tom, it is rather late to send off a letter 
of protest to the manufacturer. Pick the 
proper type of kayak before you buy. 
Your craft will then be dependable not 
only for an afternoon's outing, but safe, 
durable, and comfortable on long cruises 
as well. 

Kayaks are available in lengths from 8 
to 20 ft., each size being adapted to par- 
ticular purposes. Either a rigid or a 
folding kayak may be selected. The fold- 
ing type can be fully as strong as the 
rigid. For general service and knock- 
about use, a length of 9 to 14 ft. is pref- 
erable, while, for cruising or sailing, 14 
to 20-ft. models will carry the necessary 
load without crowding, and will handle 
better than the shorter models. One 
person, with equipment, will find a 13 or 
14-footer comfortable for cruising, but 
two persons and their equipment will 
need a craft of 16 ft. or longer. If they 
propose to buy a rigid, canvas-covered 
kayak, purchasers will avoid future 
trouble if they have a light keel attached 
to the bottom to prevent wear on the 
covering. 

Two manufacturers offer heavy-duty 
kayaks which, though they have heavy, 
composition outer skins, are light in 
weight, and fold into compact bundles, 
which can be carried over the shoulder 





This canvas-covered kayak is 
twelve feet long, and can be 
adapted to a variety of uses 


like a golf bag. The coverings consist of 
plies of canvas and rubber, vulcanized to 
form a solid fabric like old-type automo- 
bile tires, and treated to resist the action 
of both salt water and the sun. They re- 
quire no paint or dope to keep in trim. 
They are merely rubbed with wax occa- 
sionally to preserve the surface and to 
make them slip through the water with- 
out friction. The frames of these boats 
are amply strong and the skin will with- 
stand hard wear and even abuse 

The flexibility of this covering may 
make it seem flimsy at first sight, but 
this is actually a source of strength. 
Blows that would puncture a rigid boat 
would merely flex these coverings. Some 
idea of the tremendous strength of this 
covering may be gained from the fact 
that the tearing, or breaking, strength 
of the fabric is 480 to 700 lb. a square 
inch. These kayaks are provided also 
with air-tight rubber buoyancy tanks. 
All models, whether for outboard use, 
sail, or paddling, come in sizes from 14 
to 18 ft. long, weighing 25 to 75 lb., ani 
capable of supporting 400 to 700 ll. 
Prices are nearly double that of the 
canvas-covered type. 

Another exceedingly strong kayak has 
a canvas cover over \-in. cedar plank- 
ing. This craft amounts virtually to 
canoe construction but is stronger. The 
frame consists of closely spaced cedar 
ribs, and the 8-oz. canvas covering is 
filled until it is glass-smooth. Due to the 
method of construction, these kayaks are 
necessarily rigid. This manufacturer 
also supplies more inexpensive models 
with canvas covering. The models range 
from 10 to 20 ft., and weigh 20 to 75 Ib. 

Because his older models sometimes 
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come to grief on snags or sharp rocks, 
one manufacturer of a popular series of 
kayaks is now covering new models with 
a double skin on bottom and sides. The 
framework of these kayaks is possibly 
the strongest and lightest yet developed. 
Supplied in all models from 12 to 16 ft. 
for outboard, sail, and paddle, these 
kayaks come either knockdown or fully 
completed, and are inexpensive. 

A canoe frame, covered with canvas, is 
offered by another maker. The canvas 
covering is heavy and adequately water- 
proofed, and is adapted to all but most 
rigorous service. These kayaks come in 
lengths of 9 to 15 ft. in paddling and 
sailing models. Although they weigh only 
10 lb. they will support 1,000 lb. The 
tough covering is said to resist the im- 
pact of hammer blows without breaking. 
Models come either in knockdown form 
or complete, and are reasonably priced.— 
Wm. Jackson. 


Starting Contrary 
Outboards 


HEN an outboard motor fails to 
WW start the trouble usually is due to 
fuel or ignition troubles. 

If you have fuel, first see that vent in 
gas filler-cap is open and that the fuel 
valve is turned on. When gasoline is 
flowing, the carburetor float valve pro- 
jects outward. Next check the gas lines 
to make sure they are not clogged. 

The most frequent source of starting 
troubles lies in incorrect adjustment of 
the needle valve and in flooding. If the 
motor fails to start after you have 
cranked it for some time, turn off the 
needle valve, and resume cranking. Any 
excess gas in the carburetor will be 
thrown off. If the motor starts while the 
valve is in this position, adjust it until 
the motor is turning over smoothly. If 
it does not start, open the valve slowly 
until enough gas is getting through to 
the cylinders to start the motor. 

Sometimes, if the motor is worn, it 
won't start because it lacks compression. 
However, any time the flywheel bounces 
back when you start to turn it, the motor 
has good enough compression. To get a 
rich mixture of gas into cold cylinders or 
those that have weak compression, use 
the choke, and jiggle the float valve. Do 
not pull the flywheel all the way over, 
but rock it back and forth a few times 
against compression. This will prime 
any motor. 

Old gasoline that has been left ex- 
posed to the air will rarely start a motor, 
and, if it contains too much oil or oil 
that is too heavy, starting will be hard. 
Improper oil content is indicated by 
plug fouling. Foreign matter in the gas- 
oline also prevents easy starting. To 
avoid this condition, examine fuel drain- 
plugs in carburetor for sediment, oc- 
casionally, and clean. Water in the fuel 
is indicated- by water globules on the 
drain-plug screens or the electrodes of 
spark plugs. 

Spark plugs, of course, must be in 
good shape. See that moisture and sedi- 
ment are wiped off plugs and wires. Ex- 
amine wires for frayed insulation, and 
test the plugs to see that a spark is 
jumping the electrodes. This is done by 
removing the plugs, grounding the lower 
metal part on motor, and turning over 
the flywheel. The spark that jumps the 
gap should be fat and blue. If it is thin, 
stringy, or reddish, it is not powerful 
enough to fire under compression, and 
indicates defective coils, condensers, 
points, or plugs. 

Spark plugs often will give you a tip 
on why the motor does not start, even 
though the (Continued on page 105) 
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ECLIPSE OUTBOARD 


OU get there ... and get back .. . when your Eclipse 

Outboard takes you fishing! Bendix has pioneered 
motor car reliability in the outboard motor as well as air- 
cooling, 15,000-volt ignition, genuine Stromberg Car- 
buretion and One-Lever Synchronized Control! 

This is the motor to reach your favorite fishing grounds 
and then—use a Silent Eclipse Electric—don't bother with 
oars—sneak along quietly where the big ones are—slide 
into small coves without a sound—you'll have the fisher- 
man’s ideal combination. 

There are 4 Eclipse Outboards—New Twin $129.50; 
DeLuxe Single $79.50; Standard Single $71.50; Eclipse 
Electric (battery power) $38.50. There’s an Eclipse dealer 
near you to serve you. 

Eclipse Electric is ideal for any fisherman. Make the 
longer, fasttrips with the powerful air-cooled gasoline motor, 
then click on the Silent Electric for trolling or casting. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(Marine Division) 


435 BENDIX DRIVE, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


ECLIPSE 


Dy PaO wae tha-le) \-1> en lohge) -S-maey ozs 


STAR METAL BOATS 


* NON-SINKABLE 


Lightest . CARE-FREE 
of All Canoes! —- ECONOMICAL 















Made of ‘‘Dowmetal,’’ the lightest Py ly complete line 

















of all metals. 16% ft. model weighs r 
only 49 Ibs. net. Can't sink, even ) o by ber cush- 
wh en filled with water. Never t takes py nly j 1etal row boats, outboard motor 
m weg € anvas or ot a- + , : ‘ . 
terials to deterio rate. Easiest of al ) e a il boats, including a new utile 
canoes to handle. Much lighter anc ve ode ete 
stronger them woed, Bate even for Strongest | i ird model. Quiet, smooth per 
children. (Patented.) Write today Canoe | ior ce. Save money — get better 
for FREE circuler. Ever Built. | ¢ r at lower prices. No wood to 

| P 1 

c 1 





ay Cc. W. STIVER _ — au leak, rot or waterlog. Always \ 
FREE 210 Schirmer Bidg. Dealers: Write | light, buoyant.Last longer—noupkeep. Tig Winner 
lsnddeal! Saginaw, Mich. | Bo mr | star TANK & BOAT CO., Dept. O, GOSHEN, IND. 














Fast. Level-Riding Outboards “Power Dink” Fishing Udility 

It requires no exaggeration to say that Dunphy builds the fin- with 5 H.P. alr-cooled engine. 16-footer. 1 to 12 M.P.H. Rans 
est, fastest, safest-riding outboard afloat. By far the smart n & few cents per hour. Full-fledged inboard. An ideal sight- 
est-looking. Dunphy's special, glassy-smooth marine finish seeing utility for resorts (safe and low cost operation) and a 
alone is enough reason to bus a Danphy. Line also includes perfect boat for the water-loving family. Lowest priced in- 
complete selection of improved-design rowboats, and a 13’ board ever offered. Danphy also builds the world’s finest and 
canvas-covered ‘‘PORTAGE Also “Chief Oshkosh ano fastest SNIPE SAIL BOAT (1546 ft.) and larger sizes. 

All at prices you'll like WRITE FOR NEW 1938 CATALOG 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 516 High Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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BIG MONEY/ 


ASSEMBLING MEADS NEW 


In a few Hours 
AT HOME! 


Factory- 
to-You at 
Factory Prices! 


Assemble your own Mead =. 

Yak in a few hours at hom 

from cut-to-fit couptres tion kit 
and save near! 

derful models .T: 

where b 

dling sailing. rowing .ou 

ing, touring: fi fishing. | “hunting, 

camping roo 

Seaworthy. ‘Strong as lan 


bh 
- 


ge 
OK-2, the Outboard Ki- Y. 
oo to Sail or 1 .. 





= 
(a oe 
Gee 





onderful fun for allt 
family. Easy to assemble. 


a x 


Mead Ki-Yaks weigh 20 Ibe. 
up to 60 lbs. 
Patented Construction! 
Weigh as little as 20 Ibs. 

Mead's rfected, exclusive 

patente aioe um-ribbed ,c ut- 

to-fit construction kit guaran- 

teea succesaful,quick assembly. 

Also earn money building tosell 

to others. Thousands 

built successfully 

out on this big fun.Send now for 
ead’s big ‘*picture’’ circular. 


sree 
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PRICED LOW. 


i- unsurpas: 
cost #0 little. "Mail c ~—— below ee 
amazing Low Introductory pactery- 
to- You Folcan. Giant C 





Gentlemen: | am enclosing 10c as han- 
ching, pe sored charge. Pleasei rush me your 
New Colo: « prewar showing ALL Mead Ki- 
Yak mo ctory Factory -to 


ntrodu Yo . 
Prices 1 and $ $6 Gitt i ‘addle Offer. ‘Please Print “Plainly ) 








AAEAD et iDmers 


CHICAGO. \ 


Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 





To Prevent Slipping 


O GUARD against the danger of slip- 

ping when stepping into a rowboat 
and the subsequent possibility of going 
overboard, old rubber mats, such as those 
used for doorsteps, are cut down to the 
width of the floor boards, and nailed to 
them.—Lawrence B. Johnson, Wash. 


Carrying Extra Paddle 


O THAT I will never be without a 

paddle after an accidental spill, I 
carry an extra one in simple holders 
attached to the gunwale. The holders 
are merely two strips of metal, bent to 
form hooks and fit the handle of the 
paddle. One is screwed to the gunwale 
so it will support the handle just above 
the blade, and the other so it will sup- 
port the end of the handle—Van B. 
Rench, Owosso, Mich. 


Answers t 


Boat To Carry 


Question: As the boat I contemplate build- 
ing is to be carried around on the roof of a car, 
and will be in and out of the water, I want to 
build it of the lightest wood possible, consist- 
ent with safety. I intend to use it with a small 
6 to 8-horsepower outboard motor.—E. W. L., 
Til. 


Answer: The lightest wood that has enough 
strength is spruce. A close second choice is red 
cedar. Ribs, planking, and transom constructed 
with this material should make an extremely 
strong boat, pounds lighter than any other. The 
strength of a boat made of either of these woods 
will be sufficient to take an 8-horsepower out- 
board motor. Canvas should be applied to the 
finished boat. Use two pieces, one for the bot- 
tom, and one for the sides. —W. J 


Outboard Adds Stability 


Question: My light boat seems much stead- 
ier with the outboard motor running than it 
does when it is being rowed. I have heard that 
this is because the flywheel and propeller on an 
outboard motor exert a force similar to a gyro- 
scope on outboard-motor boats.—C. A. D., Mont. 


Answer: The addition of an outboard motor 
to a small boat does increase the boat’s stabil- 
ity. This is true because the outboard increases 
the weight of the craft, making it ride more 
steadily in the water. Also the action, or grip, 
of the propeller, turning below the water, in- 
creases stability by driving the boat at a steady, 
even gait.—W. J. 


Removing Tar 


Question: My outboard boat has a heavy 
coating of tar on the bottom, part of the sides, 
and the inside. How can I remove this tar? A 


Canoe Storage 


C= of the best places I have found 
for my canoes is above the car in the 
garage. Here they can be kept dry and 
at a comparatively even temperature. If 
the beams are the right distance apart, 
the canoe can simply be laid upside 
down upon them.—John Linch, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Canoe-Repair Outfit 


OR carrying materials for making 

minor repairs to my canoe, I tie a bag 
under the stern seat. The bag is 5 x 8 
in., is made of light duck, and has a wide 
flap. Each corner of the bag and of the 
flap has a grommet. Strings are tied to 
these grommets and to screw eyes in the 
under side of the seat frames. In the 
bag, I carry canoe glue, patches, etc.— 
Earl E. Brustave, Saint Paul, Minn. 





oating Tans 


blow torch has been suggested, but I fear this 


will scorch the wood. Do you believe tar, 
poured on hot, penetrates the wood so deeply 
that it is impossible to remove entirely?— 
R. L. W., Mich. 


Answer: Tar, when heated and poured upon 
wood, penetrates deeply, so, even if it is en- 
tirely removed from the surface, enough re- 
mains in the pores of the wood to stain any 
paint that might be applied. A blow torch 
should be best removing this tar.—W. J. 


Inland-Water Regulations 


Question: Where can I obtain the latest laws 
governing small boats propelled by outboard 
motors on inland waters?—D. H. M., West Vir- 
ginia. 


Answer: For copies of laws relating to mo- 
tor-boat navigation of inland waters, write to 
the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Marine 
and Steamboat Inspection, Washington, D. C. 
I would advise that you also write to the Col- 
lector of Customs at any large port.—W. J. 


Cement for Canvas Boats 


Question: My boat was covered with canvas, 
which I attached with marine glue. This was 
not successful however, as 3 months after the 
boat was placed in the water the canvas all 
peeled off. What should I use to make the can- 
vas stick permanently?—F. G. M., British Co- 
lumbia, Canada. 


Answer: Marine glue is practically werth- 
less for attaching canyas- to ~woad .properly 
Canvas cement is the glue to use. This cement 
dries hard, but remains resilient and flexible, 
clutching the canvas firmly, and never cracks. 
o gallon will cover an area of 100 sq. ft.— 

-J 
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Starting Contrary 
Outboards 


(Continued from page 103) 


plugs themselves are O. K. Dry elec- | 


trodes show that too little gasoline is 
reaching the cylinders,.so check back 
over fuel and needle-valve setting. A 
wet plug indicates flooding. The excess 
fuel should be blown out of cylinders by 
pulling flywheel over with plugs re- 
moved. Examine plugs for fouling and 
cracked porcelain. Be certain points are 
set correctly. The right gap is 1/32 in. 

Moisture on coil, condenser, or points 
may interfere with starting. If every- 
thing else seems satisfactory and igni- 
tion is poor, the trouble very likely is due 
to burned or corroded magneto points, 
improper setting, or defective coils or 
condensers. When such troubles develop, 
the best thing to do is to turn over the 
job to an experienced mechanic. 

If spark seems satisfactory, examine 
muffler for excessive carbon deposits. 
These often cause difficult starting by 
setting up back pressure. 

In emergencies, twin motors, especially 
those with a weak spark, often may be 
started by disconnecting one spark-plug 
wire and grounding it, leaving the other 
on the plug. This virtually doubles the 
spark on the connected plug. When this 
one starts to fire, the other cylinder may 
be cut in by connecting other wire. 

Many of the remedies suggested are 
emergency measures. If the motor re- 
ceives proper care at all times and is 
frequently checked, they should be un- 
necessary. Start the motor under vary- 
ing conditions to learn just how it acts 
when in good running order.—W. J. 


Where to Look for Trouble 


FUEL SYSTEM 
Tank empty. 
Shut-off valve closed. 
Motor too warm. 
Carburetor flooded. 
Mixture too thin. 
Too much oil in gasoline. 
Water in carburetor, tank, or strainers. 
Gas line clogged. 
Carburetor jets clogged. 
Vent in filler cap closed. 
Air leak in fuel line. 
Choke not functioning. 
Needle valve improperly adjusted. 
SPARK PLUGS 
Fouled with carbon, oil, or moisture. 
Porcelain cracked or broken. 
Center pole loose. 
Points improperly adjusted. 
Leads loose or broken. 
Wrong-type plugs. 
MAGNETO 
Breaker points improperly adjusted. 
Pitted or corroded points. 
Loose connections. 
Condenser broken down. 
Coil broken down. 
Worn insulation. 
Breaker blades binding. 
Moisture on coils, condensers, etc. 


Fish-Eating Birds Killed 


NDER special permits issued to 
superintendents of state and munici- 
pal fish hatcheries in Oklahoma by the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, 300 
fish-eating birds were killed during 1937. 
At eight hatcheries, 16 different species 


| were shot, with 83 blue herons heading 


the list. 


And THOR 


Pick a THOR Outboard Motor This Year for.... 
®STRENGTH ® DURABILITY 
®FAST STARTING ®SIMPLICITY 


When you buy a THOR you're not paying for fancy, complicated * “gadgets”. 
You invest in greater pleasure on the vacation waterways. Simple in construc- 
tion, easy to Operate, quick starting, sturdily built for long service and hard 
wear, the THOR Outboard Motors are justly famous for PERFORMANCE- 


Plus on the waterways. LESS BREAKAGE 
WITH A THOR!.. 


Bang a THOR 
down on hard 
concrete — you 
can't damage 
it! Brackets 
and = transmis- 
sion of steel 
stampings are 
built for abuse. 
All parts are 
sturdy, —_ 
rene 
signed for Ra . 


Service, 
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® Standard Single — 
with “weedless” pro- 
peller, the leader of the 
low price class $ 


Standard Twin —fa- 
mous Thor performance 
and-eeonomy . $62.50 , ,, 

Pyramid 3° — the 


© “Pyramid 2" —a new newest sensational 3- 
principle in 2-cylinder cylinder motor by Thor 
motoring .... $82.5@ engineers... $110.00 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory 


Tae 
Cedarburg Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 0-4 Cedarburg, Wis.' 
anaemia 





| If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. 
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‘New ‘OUTBOARD’ LOCK 
Prevents Theft or Loss! 


Sportsmen and fishermen! Here’s positive protection for 
your outboard motor. No more worry. This new device 
locks motor securely to boat. No more loose thumb screws 
from vibration. Strong, durable, simple to install. Replaces 
thumb screw. Order from dealer or by mail now. Out 
Lock Co., Box 774, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
T Outboard Lock Co., Box 774, Minneapolis, Minn, 
r] Am enclosing $3.00. Send Outboard 
Lt Lock postage pai 
Send Outboard Leck c.O.D. for 
$3.00 plus postage. 








Make of Motor....... Year 
At Your Sede ¢ or Order by Mail Thumb screw diameter coeecccsvescee® 
TEN-DAY TRIAL—Money Back Guarantee EE CELE Oe RO OT RE 
CS EE NTT Re Aa hes. > i 











When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 


FOR MEN WHO | 
Jove 








Fishing 


Better Built 
Lower Prices 









andy 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Row boats 
$42 
and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 


prices. 








@ An Old Town Boat is an all-round 


boat. It’s no sissy! You can race to | Qat- 
the best fishing spots. teasd 
hard and long — with the heaviest out- M2 


| and up 
LY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 

aig SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SAIL BOATS 


Today's Six Most Popular Models 


i2ft.OLYMPIC . . $160 
1S‘ ft. SNIPE 

16ft.COMET .. 
16. LYACUB. . 


board motor. You can’t shake a leak 
in that stout planking. 

Models for sportsmen have tough 
canvas sheathing that never cracks and 
needs caulking. Months out of water 
can’t faze an Old Town Boat. Find out 
about the Old Town “navy.” 


FREE CATALOG illustrates boats for sport, 


boats for the family, and all 17 ft. NATIONAL. . 
kinds of Canoes, Outboard Boats, rowboats, | Th ne atone Agee 
dinghies. Write today. Address Old Town | *3®S€ boa’ "pee pe cepa aber 
Canoe Co., 475 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. | SiGted above. te + PHO 

CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please oan kind of boat you areinterestedin (99-A) 
WO LARGE FACTORIES 


You can use it | 








THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 

218 Ann St. Write to J _ Elm St. 

PESHTIGO, WIS. ither Place, CORTLAND, N. 
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Electric Qutboard Motor 









BUILD YOUR OWN from old auto 
generator. We show you how. Light- 
weight—Clean—Silent. Variable speed 
makes it ideal for trolling or casting. Op- 
erates 8 to 12 hours on 6 volt battery. 
Many other important features. Dime brings 
complete plans and valuable catalog. 








LEJAY MFG. CO., 593 Lelay Bidg. 
Here’s 


=" FOLDING BOAT | 


You need ‘to fish those unfrequented Lakes and 
Streams. ROW BOAT or CANOE, rolls into ONE 
small LIGHT pene. — ry you or your 


car can go. few minutes. 
STRONG, RIGID,'S SAFE. SEAWORTHY. All 


sizes. Handles outboard. Circular free. 


BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Dept. O Glen Cove, N. Y. 














MOST COMPLETE TTT OF TT) 
PROPELLERSZ — 


speed wheels, weediess, service wheels, 
perfect trolling wheels and all-purpose ;/ 
propellers that get you more speed 
from any motor. Send postcard for out- 
board propeller “bible” ; contains specifi- 
cations for every motor built since 1926 


FOR YOUR INBOARD, INVESTIGATE © °<S 
THE NEW “AQUA. MASTER? Teeaminad 
motor boat shows and races. Also complete line of inboard propellers. 


aa CCU AR WHEEL CORPORATION 


eee oe ee MICHIGAN 

























Uou'reE 
SAFE IN a ‘ 


PIONEER 


Non-SINKABLE i 


. 34 SIZES 
= $250$167 


Time tested for 27 years—Amer- 
im a Play Bonts Fishings in Rew 
oats a ats, Fishing, Hunting 
d Motor, ce and Sail Boats! 
Wiltnorsine! te »w Cost! No work, wor- 
ry or upkeep cost! Always 
ready to use! Sleek and 
trim with exclusive 
inded V Bow and flat 
bottom design—combines 
easy siding 3 ith utmost 
steadiness dorsed by 
a 
resorts! 


PIONEER MFG. CO., 125 Perry St., Middieb 






BOAT ! 

















Wing-Shots With a Camera 


(Continued from 


carefully approaching were now winging 
off. 

A number of my photographs have 
been made from a blind, although I have 
found this the least successful method. 
Usually the ducks do not come in at 
the proper angle, the foreground of the 
blind shields the view, or they come and 
are gone before I have a chance to snap 
them. 

Of all wild ducks, the bluebills in flight 
seem to require the highest camera 
speed. Even at 1/1000 second, most pic- 
tures of these swift birds will be blurred 
by movement. It is almost impossible 
to stop them on the wing when they 
come driving past, but their chance pat- 
terns of flight, their small, swift, vibrat- 
ing wings, and the gleaming contrast of 
their plumage lend themselves to inter- 
esting and unusual effects. 

But the blue-winged teal has the 
warmest place in my heart. There is 
something confiding about these small 
ducks, the first to return to prairie 
sloughs and creeks in autumn. 

As with most duck hunters, my main 
ambition has been to get shots at wild 
geese. These are one of the most difficult 
of all birds to shoot with the camera. 
Their shyness, their wariness, their elu- 
sive wildness have always made them 
my highest goal. 

It was some five years ago that I first 
came within camera range of a flock of 
wild geese. Coming down to the edge 
of a slough one November day, I found 
a flock of green-winged teal feeding on 
a mud bank. I was watching them with 
field glasses when, against the thin 
autumn sunlight behind the ducks, I 
saw the outlines of seven great, gray 
birds standing motionless along shore. 
As the birds moved up the bank, I could 
see that these were geese. 

The big reflex camera, with which I 
was then working, was in the car. I 
made a hasty dive for it. As I tried to 
get the big, cumbersome contrivance 
opened and all the gadgets properly 
adjusted, I could see the geese warily 
mounting the bank, regarding me with 
outstretched necks. Just as I had the 
camera ready, the geese took off, the 
leader first and the others, one by one 
in slow, solemn, rising flight, after him. 
Instead of flying away, they came 
straight toward me across the slough. 
At sight of these great, majestic birds, 
I stood in awe. I couldn’t focus the 
camera. I couldn’t, in fact, see into the 
focusing hood. The geese passed over 
my head, calling loudly, and were gone 
into the November sky, leaving me 
working vainly with the camera. 


STILL remember those geese, and that 

lost opportunity. If it is possible to 
have buck fever with a camera I had 
it—and after years of camera shooting. 
I still like to think that, had I been 
working with a miniature camera, I 
might have succeeded in getting a photo- 
graph of those geese. 

My next opportunity for a shot at wild 
geese was, paradoxically, the result of 
lucky chance and of planning and wait- 
ing. I watched through field glasses a 
flock of snow geese feeding in a green 


wheat field. I decided to hide in a straw - 


stack that lay in the course the geese 
always followed to the field. I burrowed 
into the top of the straw in the chill 
dawn of a wintry morning. This wasn’t 


page 47) 


the most pleasant of waits. The straw 
got down my neck and scratched, and 
the longer I waited, and the more the 
straw pricked into my skin the less 
grew my enthusiasm. I expected the 
geese to arrive around 7 o'clock but 
they did not come until after 10, wing- 
ing in snowy outlines across the blue 
morning sky, gabbling and calling. I 
watched them come nearer and nearer. 
I had them in focus of the camera. Just 
as they came almost directly over the 
stack, I released the shutter. 

Early in October, gray geese come 
to feed off the prairie wheat fields, 
At night, I hear their long, honking 
cries, announcing their return. During 
the day, I now and then sight these 
birds moving in long skeins over the 
wheat. When the geese begin coming 
in, I start out on the laborious quest 
of photographing them. I spend days 
driving over the prairie, seeking the 
flocks. I try to anticipate their comings 
and goings, I approach them by the 
most elaborate of stalks. But their 
movements in this land of green wheat 
fields cannot well be predicted. 


T HAS long been an especial hope of 

mine to photograph a flock of wild 
geese rising from an open wheatfield. In 
my quest, I dug pits and waited. I put out 
decoys. I tried to call like a goose, but 
all to no avail. One day I sighted a flock 
of gray honkers far across the prairie. 
I started sneaking up on the birds. When 
they lifted their heads to watch me, I 
froze flat to the ground. When they 
resumed their feeding, I wormed my 
way inch by inch forward. Finally, just 
as the birds took off within less than 
sixty feet of me, I released the shutter. 

Then one gray, cloudy November after- 
noon I waited in the small canoe, shoved 
into the grassy flats of a pond. I had 
seen no birds that afternoon. The light 
was too dull for pictures, and I was 
just ready to leave when a lone Hutchins’s 
goose came stowly winging in out of 
the lowering sky. I sat breathless and 
motionless as he came in on set wings— 
a lone straggler. He landed within a 
few feet of the canoe and began drinking 
and washing. 

The light was still too dull for photo- 
graphs. I waited in aching suspense, 
hoping that the clouds would lift, hoping 
for a brief interlude of sunlight out of 
that gray, wintry sky. About 5 o’clock, 
the sun shone through a rift in the 
clouds and, I flushed the bird from his 
resting place in the shallows. As he 
rose, I photographed him in the only 
instant of sunlight I had seen all day. 
The goose disappeared into the chill 
gray sky, and, as he went, the sun again 
disappeared behind a cloud bank. 

That I should ever be able to photo- 
graph a wild goose honking and on the 
wing seemed too much to hope for. But 
one day, when sneaking up to a flock 
of mallards, I scared a young white- 
fronted goose from the rustling grass 
along the shore. He rose, uttering his 
long, trumpeting call. I turned the 
camera upon him, focused the lens, and 
released the shutter. This picture turned 
out well. This, as far as I am concerned, 
was the highest accomplishment of my 
work—a photograph of a wild goose, 
calling as he rose on full-spread wings. 
As a waterfowl photographer, I can ask 
nothing more. 


t 
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YOUR 
BOAT 






Built by experts since 1890 . . . for fishermen . ; 
tourists . . . cottage owners and general usage. Portable 
folding canvas or plywood models. Light, safe, durable, 
snagproof and leakproof. Carry on shoulder or running 
board. Set up ready for use in five minutes or less. 
Suitable for outboard motors. Used by government 
engineers on " y, A. work. 
Write for FREE literature and Money Back Guarantee. 


THE ACME BOAT COMPANY 
|_25 Smith Street Miamisburg, Ohio 


_ 














STRANGE 


A) BL 
RAZES “4 


WITH POWER From YOUR $ 75 





AUTO BATTERY ... This _) 
Amazing NEW Are Welder ae < 
uses about the samecurrent he we 
( as four headlight bulbs. Can be used on 110 
P_Nolt electric light socket or 32 Volt electric 
light plant by ae | hapa pn aa place 
- of battery. MELTS iron and steel almost in- 
ys Stantly. Welds fenders, radiators, holes in bod- 

ies and milk cans, tanks and brazes broken castings. 

eo WORKS ON ANYTHING iron, steel, copper, brass, 

tin or galvanized metal. Permanent repairs made for almost nothing. 
Used by factories in many operations. Positive money back guarantee. 

D. Write Today for FREE Particulars. 

TRINDL PRODUCTS, 2227-CT CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











ROWBOATS - PENN YAN BOATS 
SAILBOATS 


44 models. Composite or 
All-Wood. Meet all require- 
ments of use or price. Many 
models exclusively for Sports- 
men. Always ready to use. No 





y “ soaking or caulking. 
( 46 Page PENN YAN BOATS 
DINGHIES CATALOG Incorparsted 


FREE ({2#thSte PENN YAN, N.Y 


















FOLDING 
a+b eel 


PROO 
CANVAS 
BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for family; al! sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than wood: 
used by U.S. and foreign governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Be Ycur 











Own 


Auto Trouble Shooter 


NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 


GASOLINE TANK 
ee 


Now you can cut down 
monthly repair bills and 
keep your car in A-1 con- 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks com- 
pletely explained in this 
brand new manual. 


Anyone can follow the 
non-technical language 
in AUTOKINKS fully 
illustrated with draw- 
ings and simple dia- 
grams, and nd out 
just what to do no mat- 
ter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary 
7 . or permanent repairs to 
ing. Complete explanation the motor, carburetor, 

in book. fuel line, ignition, lights, 
starter, radiator, chassis, running gear, body, 
fender, top, and even the garage. 

AUTO KINKS is a complete service manual 
which will save you many times its cost. Besides 
cutting your repair bills, you will get a lot of 
fun out of doing these simple jobs yourself. 192 
pages, full strong cloth binding, pictures on every 
page, only $1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 





A reduced drawing from 
AUTO KINKS showing 
how to repair hole in gaso- 
line tank without solder- 


OUTDOOR LIFE. Dept. 58, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS I agree to pay the postman 
$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives 
If I am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return 
it to you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund 
my money in full. 


Name 


Address 


2 EE 
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Nameless Sheep trom 


Nameless Wilds 


(Continued from page 27) 


horse. We threw ourselves down in a 
little hollow, which had a slant like the 
roof of a house, but was at least clear 
of trees. 

Rain began to fall. Joe lighted a fire, 
and cooked the sheep ribs by spearing 
them on a pointed stick and broiling 
them. We had no pepper or salt, but 
those ribs tasted better than anything 
I'd ever eaten. We'd had breakfast at 6 
a.m., and nothing since. Drinking water 
we took from little rain-water pools in 
the rocks. Both of us were dog-tired, so 
we curled up around the fire and tried 
to sleep. It was useless. The hollow col- 
lected rain water, and the ground was so 
steep that, as soon as we dozed, off we 
would roll into the fire. And, while our 
backs scorched, our fronts froze. Shiver- 
ing, we waited for a cold, cloudy, and 
cheerless dawn. 

Finally, at first sign of light, we set out. 
We were cold and stiff, and glad to be 
moving. With our heavy loads, it would 
have been impossible to retrace our trail 
over those endless parallel ridges. Joe 
said we'd better go down to the river, 
follow it to the South Nahanni, and 
strike for camp by a roundabout course. 
Several times we had to skirt waterfalls 
on narrow ledges, with only insecure 
hand holds. Too, we had to watch that 
our packs did not catch against the cliffs 
and throw us into the boiling river. When 
we finally reached the South Nahanni, 
we had to climb one cliff that towered 
almost straight up for 350 feet. That, 
with rifles, packs, and camera, was an 
undertaking I have no wish to repeat. 
But we got back to camp at last, lame 
and exhausted. 


HERE we found that Ross and Lam- 

bart had killed three sheep of a species 
that Ross, veteran hunter that he was, 
had never seen before. They were new 
to Goodwin as well. They had blue 
streaks along the bellies, sides, and on 
the front legs, yet the tails were black. 
The three comprised a complete family 
ram, ewe, and lamb. Even the lamb, with 
its little black tail, had faint bluish 
traces through the soft, white skin. It is 
not yet known whether they represent a 
new subspecies, or are hybrids between 
the Stone and Dall sheep. The horns of 
Lambart’s ram had a curl of twenty-six 
and a half inches, a circumference at the 
base of twelve and a half inches. The 
ram itself measured fifty-five inches 
from nose to tail. 

Ever since Snyder brought back the 
first specimens of the black-tailed sheep 
from his first trip into that country, 
museums have been keenly interested. 
Now, perhaps, his latest expedition will 
have added still another new species 
to the roster of known sheep, fulfilling 
the hopes of the museums. 

Those sheep of mine will be on display 
in one of the two museums. If I get the 
chance, I will want to see them again. 
As I look at them, there will come to 
mind that first wonderful impression 
I had of their majesty and pride up on 
that wind-swept mountain top. I will 
see the nameless, snow-capped peaks 
beyond, the dark green of the thick 
spruce forests in the canyon below, and 
breathe that rarefied mountain air in 
memory. No hunting thrill in the back 
yards of civilization will ever be able to 
equal that! 
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DON'T LET THEM TAKE 
THE JOY OUT OF YouR 
SUMMER OUTINGS 


UITO 


Aromatic OLL OF INDIA keeps biting insects away! 
Simply apply a little to exposed skin. (t's harmiess 





Everyone likes its pleasant odor. Pests 
don't! Very effective and lasting! 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Send at 
once 50c for one bottle, or $1.00 for two. 

co. 116-A. West Ilinois $t., Chicago, Ml. 











Jamestown Kayaks 


Knockdown kits or assembled. Lengths from 9 feet to 13% ft. 
41.50 


Prices from $9.95 to $34. 
CANVAS CANOE complete ready to ride $39.50. 
Rubber boats and mattresses from $12.00 to $80.00. 
Send dime for beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


JAMESTOWN SPECIALTY CO. 
Titusville, Pa. Box 3770 





A Peerless Pier for Camps, Cottages 
and Resorts 

Ice can’t destroy it; goes up in the spring, 
down in the fall; an hour’s easy work. Light, 
14-ft. sections, built like a bridge. Neat, 
strong, smoothly and durably finished. Pat- 
ented anchorage adjustable Sete ts 
to changing water level. Sections 
Cheaper than a sta 

tionary dock. ¢ 









MA Send for Literature ree. 
Xs MERRILL EQUIPMENT CO. 
is 10 Main St., Merrill, in 
or Louls Wechsler Room 401, 401 Broadway, New York. N. Y. 

LL 


AIR-COOLED 


ee ae 
MARINE ENGINE 


1H.P.—2'2H.P.—S5 H.P. 


Here, at last, is just the 
engine for your fishing 
boat or family pleasure 
craft. 4-cycle assures easy 
starting and fuel economy. 
No water connections. No 
battery. Float feed car- 
buretor. Special marine base with large oil 
supply. Runs at few cents per hour. Direct 
drive, 1-way clutch or reduction gear. Convert 
your boat into a full-fledged INBOARD. And 
the price, as you expect, is pleasingly low. 
Write for full information. 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 

541 Nebraska St. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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etting the Most Out of a Canoe 


HE American Indian is credited 

with inventing five important pieces 

of outdoor equipment, and, whether 

such credit is deserved or not, it is 
true that nothing has been produced to 
replace his tepee, moccasin, snowshoe, 
toboggan, and canoe. These five articles 
are still used by white men, and, with 
the exception of the canoe, almost in 
their original form. By using a covering 
of cloth, we have vastly improved the 
original birch-bark craft. Our canvas 
canoes may lack romantic and historic 
interest, but they are safer in rough 
water, more durable in service, and 
practically as easy to tote on a portage. 

The genuine birch canoe was a frail 
affair. It needed frequent patching, and 
these repairs were not easy to make. 
It soaked up water and became heavier 
the longer it was used. But we must 
give the red man due praise for meeting 
the demands of wilderness water travel 
so ingeniously. No other boat was more 
mobile or more capacious in proportion 
to its weight. And no other creft could 
be more easily and more quickly built, on 
the banks of lake or river, without 
special tools or material. 

For these reasons, the early voyageurs 
and fur traders adopted Indian construc- 
tion for their huge freighting canoes. 
They made the sides of yellow-birch bark 
and sewed them with pliable red-spruce 
roots over a white-cedar frame. 

Three sizes of these big freighters 
moved loads of trade goods and supplies 
to isolated posts in the Northern states 
and Canada, and returned with cargoes 
of raw furs. The largest canoe, the 









> 
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canot du maitre, was 40 ft. long, and 14 
men manned its paddles. The batard 
canoe was 30 ft. long, with a crew of 10. 
The smallest, the North canoe, measured 
25 ft., but it could haul 1% tons of sup- 
plies and a crew of 8. 

Modern canvas canoes are just about 
as capable. The 18-ft. craft, with 36-in. 
beam, doesn’t weigh more than 80 to 85 
lb., yet it will carry 1,200 lb., including 
the crew. Prudent canoeists and camp- 
ers, however, will not load so heavily. 
Loaded to their limit, canoes are slug- 
gish, hard to steer and to manage in 
wind and rapids. Overloading is never 
necessary, since comfortable two-man 
camping outfits, with food for two weeks, 
won't weigh more than 200 lb. Some out- 
fits are considerably lighter. A safe rule 
is never to load more than half its 
maximum capacity in any canoe, around 
500 lb. for 16 and 17-ft. craft, and 600 
lb. for 18-ft. 

Cane seats are standard equipment in 
modern canoes, but, if you can accustom 
your muscles to the kneeling position for 
paddling, discard these seats. You save 
weight on portages, and the canoe is 
easier to load. It is safer, too, since the 
center of gravity is lowered and the 
paddlers do not present so much re- 
sistance to wind. A pad of clothing or 
even of sponge rubber can be used to 
ease your knees the first few days of the 
cruise. 

The inexperienced canoeist is likely to 
select an oversize paddle, believing it 
will add speed and power to his strokes. 
The reverse is actually true. A heavy 
paddle tires you quickly, slows your 
strokes, and gives a longer interval, be- 
tween power impulses, for the canoe 
to lose momentum. A practical length of 
paddle reaches from the ground to your 


In rapids, an overloaded canoe is sluggish and 
hard to manage. You can avoid this situotion 
by using greater care in selecting your outfit 


chin. The blade should be medium nar- 
row rather than very broad. Spruce is 
advised since it is tough and very light. 
On long cruises carry an extra paddle. 
Should one break in bad water, your out- 
fit might be capsized easily without the 
spare. 

Additional useful equipment for the 
canoe cruise is a pair of metal pole-shoes 
and a line. The shoes are fitted to ends 
of poles, which are cut along the bank 
and used when it is impossible to paddle 
against the current. A nail must be 
driven in the shoe to hold it on the 
pole, so take along several 4 and 6-penny 
nails. The tracking line should be about 
50 ft. of %-in. first-quality rope. It is 
used to work upstream when you can 
neither paddle nor pole, and, in some 
instances, can be used to lower a canoe 
through short stretches of bad water. 

Occasionally, the canoe will tear or 
split. A small supply of thick, dark, 
marine glue should be carried. If the 
canoe is somewhat old, carry also a piece 
of new canvas, copper tacks, and copper 
wire, the wire to be used to mend broken 
or cracked thwarts and paddles. If the 
leak is small, glue alone will seal it. Todo 
this, the canvas side must be thoroughly 
dried, then heated by setting a pan of 
boiling water on the leak. There is no 
danger of scorching the canoe with 
water as might happen if you apply 
lighted matches or a heated skillet. 
Spread glue over the leak and press 
smooth with a knife blade. 

Larger holes require a canvas patch. 
If planking is bulged or broken in, care- 
fully press it back in place. Enlarge the 
leaking place and loosen the surround- 
ing cover from the wood. Work a canvas 
patch of sufficient size through the cut, 
and press it out to lie smoothly between 
the wood shell and cover. 
Then work hot glue down 
between cover and patch, 
tack edges of the split 
smoothly, and cover the 
tacked seam with glue. 
Spruce gum, heated in a 
pan, will serve to seal leaks 
temporarily, as will a wad 
of chewing gum or a piece 
of adhesive plaster. Make 
sure the damaged place is 
perfectly dry before re- 
pairs are begun. 

The canoeing outfit 
should include at least one 
pack cloth to cover the 
loaded equipment. Place 
the heaviest articles, such 
as grub sacks, on the canoe 
bottom, and load lighter 
blanket-and-clothing bags 
on top. Adjust the load so 
the craft rides evenly side- 
wise, but have the bow al- 
most 2 in. higher than the 
stern. Then cover the out- 
fit with the pack cloth, and 
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ish it securely to the thwarts, so it can’t 
ill out even if the canoe is overturned. 

When maps of the route are carried, 
lue them to a piece of stout linen—the 
racing cloth used by draftsmen is ex- 
ellent for the purpose. If a map is 
vitally important, shellac its face and 
he back of the cloth to make them 
waterproof, then fit the map in an enve- 
lope and carry in a securely buttoned 
pocket. Each member of the party 
should have his own map if some long 
wilderness route is being followed. 

Matches are important, and the camp 
supply should be divided in several boxes 
ind stored in different parts of the out- 
fit. Then, if a bag or two is lost, there 
still will be matches left. In addition, 
each man should have his personal sup- 
ply of matches divided between two 
waterproof cases, one for his pocket, the 
other fastened to his sleeping bag with 
an elastic loop. This assures a supply 
for both day and night use. If the out- 
fit is lost from the canoe, you have the 
pocket box, and, if you lose the matches 
in your clothing, there are more in 
your bed. 


HE canoeist’s clothes should be cut to 

protect him from the sun and from 
insects. This means long shirt sleeves, 
and shirt necks that are fitted with 
buttons to close tightly about the throat. 
Take a minimum of clothes—the shirt, 
pants, and coat you wear are usually 
sufficient. Add a change of underwear 
and four changes of socks. Long, ankle- 
length trousers are more comfortable to 
paddle in than tight knee breeches. 
Trousers should be made of material 
which dries easily, for you are often 
soaked to the waist when maneuvering 
rough water. Wool or part wool is su- 
perior to cotton cloth. A stiff-brimmed 
hat is almost a necessity if you are to get 
the fullest protection from a mosquito 
head-net. The soft, waterproof fishing 
hats with ventilated crowns are very 
good substitutes for the stiff-brims, how- 
ever. 

Shoes can be 8 to 10 in. high, and 
should be made of soft, comfortable 
leather. The moccasin type is popular 
among canoeists, but I would choose a 
style with good height of heel and a steel 
arch-support to prevent the foot from 
flattening out too much. A pair of light, 
low moccasins are nice to wear in camp, 
provided insects permit. If mosquitoes 
ire plentiful, stick to the regular shoes 
ind pull your socks up over the bottoms 
of your pants to protect the ankles and 
calves of legs. Give your footgear a gen- 
erous application of some tested water- 
proofing dope before you start. 

Two discomforts can be expected al- 
most invariably in canoe cruising— 
mosquitoes and rain. Prepare for both 
is intelligently as you can. Have a light 
rain shirt or slicker within easy reach in 
the canoe. Camp in a regular, closed tent 
with canvas floor and bobbinet-screened 
openings. Lean-tos and open-front tents 
ire suitable only for cruising after the 
ainy and mosquito seasons. It is prac- 
ically impossible to arrange a hood over 
‘our face that will ward off mosquitoes 
vhile you sleep under an open shelter. 
You will have plenty of trouble avoiding 
heir bites in the best-screened tent. 
Mosquito netting is of little use, as its 
ypenings are too coarse. Even bobbinet 
von’t turn the smallest midge or sand 
ly. The only thing that will is cheese- 
loth, but, if you use this material, recon- 
ile yourself to a lack of ventilation in 
he tent, for cheesecloth excludes both 
nsects and air. 

The screening qualities of bobbinet 
an be increased if you paint or spray it 
very few (Continued on page 111) 
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SAND-HOG TRAPPED IN 








Engineer Gambles with 
Life to Repair Sewer 
Dam 


“We had built sand- 
bag barricades each 
side of a break in a 
three-foot sewer, capped a 
man-hole between them 
with an air-lock and started 
the compressors to push out 
the water that gushed into 
the break from under- 
ground springs,” writes 
James Clarke, of 119-54 
Merrick Rd., Jamaica, N.Y. 





“A racing sand-bag 
bowled me over, 
jammed me against the 
pipe. Then the full force 
of the dammed-up tor- 
rent hit me, carried me 
along in its rush. 


“Do you blame me for swearing by equipment that 
_can take it like fresh DATED ‘Eveready’ batteries? 


(Signed) fork hMlahe- 


water... 


“Buffeted, half-drowned, my 
flashlight gone, I was ready to 
give up...when my fingers 
closed around the spare light 
on the lanyard. Soaked as it 
was, it worked... 
ladder-rung at the foot of the 
man-hole just in time to grab 
it, instead of being swept past 
into oblivion. 





Soe 


“But the air-pressure was 
leaking through the sand- 
| bags...and I was elected to 
»/ the dangerous job of plas- 
tering up the leaks with 
clay and oakum. With 
waders tied under my arm- 
pits, a flashlight in hand 
and another on a lanyard 
around my neck, I entered 
the air-lock. 


“The sewer was more than half full of water 
as the flashlight beam stabbed through the 
misty, heavy darkness. The barricade, with 
tons of water back of it was leaking badly! 
Fearfully, I inched toward it on hands and 
knees. The spare flashlight lay between my 
shoulder-blades, the slack of the lanyard 
clenched in my teeth to keep it out of the 
then I heard a rumble, tried _crab- 
wise to retreat to safety! 











showed me the 



















TROTWOOD 
TRAILERS 


ye Pics | 
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Vacation luxuriously but 
economically in a Trot- 
wood. Standard models 
or custom built. Low 
prices. For free litera- 
ture, write: 

Trotwood Trailers, Inc. 
505 Main St. Trotwood, oO. 
(5 miles N.W. of Dayton) 


















Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the eos easy to putonand 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i1S St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 













ABBIE MODEL TROUT VEST $8.75 
Ray d ; ‘ Cruiser 
‘Explorer’? ” jy) wig’ vl 5° x7'— 
Two sizes fs fs $21.00 
6'2' x 642" 
x8" €One Man 
(for two) 
$30.00 $16.00 
$38.00 ig 
Light v4 New style 
weight » “Nomad”’ 
Bug and FF - S :3 Tent 
Water proof ~3 = — $25.00 
TAKE AN ABERLITE TENT OW YOUR TRIP 
Complete line of Camp Supplies Sleeping Robes 
Duffle Bags and Packs Aluminum Cooking Kits, 
Russell Moccasins, Food, and Hudson’s Bay Blankets. 
Free Catalogue ...Dept. OLS 





David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 









311 Broadway 





(hye 
Power/it« 

i 
80 to 100 hours of 
light on a 6-volt 
dry battery. ee 
most powerfu 
serviceable hand 
electric lantern 
for all needs. 
ft. spot beam. 2 reflec- 
tors. Unbreakable 
lens. 64% inches high, 


$335 sarent 
POWERAY 


New,6-volt, big 444 in. 
reflector electric lan- 
tern. 700 ft. beam. A 
powerful, light weight 
all around handy lan- 
tern. 80 to 100 hours 
fight life. 5% in. high. 
nbreakable lens. At 
sport, hardware or 
electrical stores. 


$ 15° parvent 


DELTA ELECTRIC 
CO., Marion, indiana 
Dept. 2100 






Buy Only a GENUINE DELTA §f 








Emergency Tree Shelter 


_ MAKE an emergency night camp, or 
a protected blind to use on runways 


when hunting deer, select a_ thickly 


boughed tree standing on a slope. Cut 
away the lower branches to the height 
you wish. Cut eight poles and lean them 
against the trunk, butts spaced in a 
circle about 6 ft. in diameter. Weave 
branches through the poles and through 
the lower limbs left on the tree. Forks 
in the poles will support crosspieces 
Leave the front open on the lower side of 
the slope, and build a fire before ths 
opening. The interior of the shelter 
being higher, will be heated more effi 
ciently than if the shelter were erected 
on more level ground.—EZ. C. Brown 
Wash. 


Outdoor Baking Oven 






PANS») » STONES 
i2°x18" —) ) 4 - 
SHEET IRON COALS 





ARRY a 12 x 18-in. sheet of galva- 

nized iron. Lay it over a good bed of 
coals, put three small stones on top, and 
on these stones set your pan of biscuits 
or johnny bread. Invert a large pan over 
the food to hold in the heat. The food 
cannot burn, and bakes nicely on all 
sides. The only extra equipment needed 
is the sheet of iron, and that is lighter 
and easier to pack than a reflecting 
oven.—Richard M. Cross, N.Y. 


e Trail Queries e 


Lotion for Sunburn 


Question: What is the best lotion to put on 
the face to keep from getting sunburned, with- 
out discomfort or injury to the skin? What is 
the best remedy for curing poison oak?—A. E, 
T., Cal. 


Answer: I doubt that there is any prepara- 
tion that will keep a tender skin, unseasoned 
by gradual exposure to the sun, from burn- 
ing. Applications of olive oil, to any exposed 
portion of the body, help. 

The best way to treat poison ivy or poison 
oak is to prevent contracting the trouble. 
Medical science seems to favor at this time 
“shots” of a preventative vaccine compound. 
When coming out of the woods, where you may 
have come in contact with the poisonous 
growths, wash exposed skin immediately with 
strong, yellow laundry-soap suds. This re- 
moves and neutralizes the oil which causes the 
irritation. A good cure, after trouble has been 
contracted, is to mix 1 oz. of tincture of iron, 
which contains approximately 15 percent of 
ferric chloride, with % oz. of alcohol, and 4% 
oz. of water. This makes 2 oz. of liquid, which 
is applied to the affected parts. Paint on with 
an applicator or camel’s-hair brush. It is said 
this mixture will also prevent poisoning if ap- 
plied before exposure to these poisonous growths. 
—M. H. D. 


Preparing Turtles for Pot 


Question: Can you give me any information 
about preparing turtles for cooking? Are the 
turtles found in Minnesota lakes fit to eat?— 
J. M. P., Minn. 


Answer: All the aquatic turtles are good 
to eat and many of the land tortoises also are 
edible. The rough-shelled snapping variety, 


found almost everywhere, is quite tasty. Kill 
by cutting off the head. Usually the big fel- 
lows will grab a stick you hold before their 
nose, and you can then draw the neck out far 
enough to sever it with an ax or knife. Then 
after it has bled 10 minutes, drop the turtle into 
a pot of boiling water. Leave in boiling water 
half a minute, remove, and the outer scales of 
the shell can be scraped off. Turn the turtle on 
its back, cut down the middle of the under shell 
from end to end, and then across. Throw away 
entrails, claws, and head. Some cooks boil the 
meat in the shell, others scoop out the meat be- 
fore cooking it. It can be fried or made into 
soup. Real turtle soup is made from the trans- 
parent shell of certain varieties of turtle. A 
good stew or soup can be made from the meat 
by cooking with a little salt pork or bacon and 
with assorted vegetables. You can cook turtle 
meat in any way that you prepare chicken.— 
M. H. D. 


Medicine for Wood Ticks 


Question: Will you kindly tell me how to 
prevent wood ticks from getting on the body? 
I usually hunt in a country where these pests 
abound, and cause me great discomfort. I'd 
like to find some remedy that I could apply to 
my body or clothes before entering the woods 
or field to hunt.—J. F. B., Pa. 


Answer: I lived for two years in the Ozark 
region of Arkansas, and during the summer and 
fall the ticks were quite troublesome. The best 
remedy I discovered was flowers of sulphur. 
I dusted the sulphur all over my body, and, 
particularly, around my neck, wrists, and an- 
kles. This seemed to prevent the ticks from 
crawling inside the shirt, up the sleeves, and 
up my legs. It was not a 100-percent remedy, 
nor do I know one that is, but it did help a lot. 
—M. H. D. 
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Getting the Most 
Out of a Canoe 


(Continued from page 109) 


hours with kerosene or some insecticide. 
Just before you retire, play a light over 
the inside of your tent roof and walls. 
You probably will find a few mosquitoes 
waiting there for you. Some campers 
singe them with a candle flame, but that 
is risky, especially if inflammable dope 
has been used to seal the tent. A small 
spray gun and a quart of insecticide is 
often worth many times its weight on 
canoe cruises. When you find mosquitoes 
especially plentiful, it may be necessary 
to sleep in your head net inside the tent, 
and wear your stiff-brimmed hat to bed. 
In this case, rub some repellent dope on 
the end of your nose, and on your cheek 
bones lest these parts press against the 
net while you sleep. Some dope, rubbed 
on your throat where the net is tied, will 
help make this joint more nearly proof 
against insects. 

The annoyance of mosquitoes often 
can be lessened by a more careful choice 
of camp sites. Avoid low ground, damp 
river bottoms, and deeply shaded places 
where dampness has encouraged a rapid 
increase of these insect pests. Pick a 
location that is lighted early by the 
morning sun. An exposure to the pre- 
vailing wind is good, as wind sweeps 
away fog, dries dew, and disperses mos- 
quitoes, for mosquitoes dislike a brisk 
movement of air. The top of a ridge, hill, 
or knoll, or a short, high point project- 
ing out into the water, is a good location 
for a summer canoe camp. Before set- 
tling on a camp site, search carefully for 
marks of previous high water, and camp 
above them to avoid any danger of a 
sudden flood. 

Canoe cruising is hard work, so fill 
the grub sacks well. Most of your food 
should be of the easy-to-cook type, which 
can be prepared in a short time. Include 
such foods as cheese and dry sausage for 
pick-up lunches after a grilling portage. 
Every night, store dry wood under the 
upturned canoe to insure a prompt 
breakfast fire. Pitch the pack cloth to 
form an awning over the tent door, even 
if the evening is dry. It may rain before 
morning, and, if it does, that shelter will 
be very necessary for a comfortable 
morning start.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Quail in Winter 


ELL-FED quail have little to 
W eee from the winter cold, says 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in a recent bulletin; nor from snow, 
so long as the birds can find food above 
the snow line. It is only when the food 
supply is scanty or covered with snow 
that winter is likely to take heavy toll. 
Quail are good foragers and eat a wide 
variety of fruits, nuts, berries, grain, and 
seeds of crop plants and weeds. Small 
patches of food material, not too far 
apart, and fairly close to good cover, 
make conditions favorable for bobwhite 
during winter. 


Honeysuckle, wild grape, sumac, dog- 


wood, greenbrier, poison ivy, black gum, 
and other fruit and berry-bearing plants 
give food that is relished by the quail. 
Tall-growing weeds and crop plants such 
as sweet clover, ragweed, corn, and 
sorghum are particularly desirable win- 
ter foods in snowy areas because their 
seed is usually above the snow. Berry- | 
bearing shrubs along fence rows and in 
gullies are very useful. 







COLEMAN TRAILER Stove /"** 


ou 


WRITE 





\} _ COLEMAN 
"CAMP STOVE 


YOU NEED A COLEMAN LANTERN TOO! 


It’s the onlylantern with genuine Pyrex Glass Globe ~ 
which insures full brilliance. Makes it an all-weather > 
light! Protects mantles from insects, wind or rain. » 
have powerful, steady-shining light in any = 
weather—for any use. Fine for touring, hunting 

fishing. Over-size generator gives long, economical 
service. It’s ““The Light of 1000 Uses”’. 


Send postcard now for Free Illustrated 
Folders describing Coleman Trailer and 
Camp Stoves,and Lanterns. Address Dept. OL-550- 


THE COLEMAN LAMP anp STOVE COMPANY 


beeen + KANS.; CH 
os ANGELES, CALIF: To 


TRAILER STOVE 


On the highways, along the byways, 
wherever the great outdoors calls, you'll 
always have tasty, satisfying, home-cooked 
meals...if you have a Coleman Trailer or 
Camp Stove in your highway home, camp 
or cabin. You'll enjoy food that is food 


...cooked as you like it...ready in a jiffy! Yes, 

sir!...you real 

your outing when a Coleman Stoveison the job! 
Coleman Stoves make their own gas from gas- 

oline. Light instantly. Fuel tanks are remova- 

ble for outside filling. Good looking, safe and 

economical to use. You will find the model 


have food that addsto the fun of 


suited to your needs, moderately priced. 






ZA 


AGO, Oe ee PA.; 


‘O, CANADA (8550) 








LINDSEY’S AUTO BED 


Is the latest device for insuring comfort at 
night to tourists and campers. Simple, prac- 
tical, easily installed, and costs but little. 
You will say it is one of the finest comfort- 
giving devices you ever saw for your car. 
For circulars and price list, write 


LINDSEY MFG. CO. 




















70 per week 7 many prefer to open their own 
| offices. Large incomes from tors, hospitals, 
sanitariums and private patients come to those 
who qualify through our training. Reduc- 
ing alone offers rich rewards for Spey 


kiet—They’ By F 


Coll < dich MM. 





y iaet Werres Bird.” Dept, S82, Chisege 





plers, Lifting Devices, 
other items. 





19023 Celestine A 






Lowest prices in the trailer 
industry for the famous 
“Marvel” Windows, Cou- 
Moulding, and 





many 
Write today for free catalog 
illustrating the Marvel Line. 


—_. TRAILER PARTS CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 





am Write for poatomy C harts an j 


A=" (Successor to National College of Massage) | _ 





WATERPROOF Your Leather 


Snowshoe waterproofs, keeps pliable, prolongs life of leather. Stain- 
less, clean, a scene odor, Polish shoes after simple application. 
3-02. 25¢, 7-o7z. 50c, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Snowshoe Labs. Box 1022-0, Portland, Ore 


TS SNOWSHOE 


The Scientific Leather Dressing 

























—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 
be redeemed on first order. 








Formerly Army & Navy Supply Co. 
4730 Lester St., Richmond, Va.© 















a 
BE at Home reg 
ON STRANGE ROADS 
With a Hull Auto Compass oe" 
you never get confused on 
strange country roads or city 


streets. It always telis your 

direction of travel, saving you miles, money, 
worry and delays at a cost of only $2.95 at 
your dealer, Two-piece model $1.95. Write 
for circular. 


Hull Mfg. Co., P. 0. Box 246-Pi, Warren, Ohio 








| Woods 2-Star robe with choice of Talon (hook- 
| less) or Lift-the-dot fastening with wide down- 


| filled underlap, large size $55.00, medium 
$46.00. Other robe *s from $18.75 to $63.50. See 

| them at your dealer's, or order direct from us 
no shipping charge anywhere in the U. 8. 
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Send for FREE Catalog 


Arctic 
Down 


Sleeping Robe" 





Enjoy Its Camp-fire Comfort 
All Night Without Any Fire 


N your 2-Star Woods Arctic Down Sleep 
ing Robe you are sure to be comfortably 


warm in any weather above freezing. Abundant 
soft, thick insulation of Woods Everlive waterfowl 
down —amazingly light and springy, Patented 
aown 

wool flannel lining. Light, tough, special water-re- 
pellent windbreaker cover. Opens fiat to air. Dry 
cleans perfectly. Light and compact to carry. 


| WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3810 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


equalizers. o-draft ventilation. Cozy 
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The air mattress with the famous 
double-tufted cells. Take it with 
you and be comfortable anywhere 
— on ground or floor, cot or be 

Gives full resilience without that 
trembling wobble. No springs 
needed. Tough, light, waterproof, 
sanitary, easy to inflate. Moder- 
ately priced. Lasts for years, 
Thousands used in homes, camps, 
trailers, etc. We also make cushions for autos, boats, 


chairs, etc. Write for FREE booklet today. 
K & W Rubber Corp., Dept. 0L58, Delaware, Ohio 



























SANITARY TOILETS 
provide owners of 
Lake Cottages 
Camps 
Summer Homes 

with added comfort and 


convenience 
detads. Dealers sobeited 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
Lansing, Mich. 


‘[ GIANT ASS 


Good Prices Year R 
Nation-wide markets found 
ou Fe ship. Sell to us 


ind. 
shows sketc h. ey hg starting in ev sory state — Canada. See 









what others are doing. Se nt Just write your name and 
addresson a postcard and get o Dept cal p Ae . pogtgners, Write today. 
rican Frog Canning Co. ept _ New Orte 





GUARANTEED ELBERT 
FIREPLACES 
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For houses, 
ete. yeuses. oot 
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Open screen at oT & raft 
let op request. 


weeds « Des Moines, lowa 
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‘atways DRY! 


rant carry a Marble’s water-proof match 
n your pocket. Absolutely water-proof 
par deo supply for several days. Made of 
seamless brass, %-inch in diameter. Only 
60c atyour dealer’ 5, orsent postpaid. Getone 
today. Write for complete FREE Catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Company 
571 Delta Av.Gladstone, Mich. U.S.A. 
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CAMPING 
TRAILER 
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REX makes ideal trailer home. Handles easily 
onroad, full vision behindcaranyspeed. Opens 
to weatherproof tent with spring beds and 
mattresses for 4. Includes all-steel Utility 
Trailer. Write for Special Factory Offe” today. 
REX MFG.CO.,Dept.AD, Connersville,Ind. 
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“Ow Does Not Wear Out” 


(U. S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS—BUL. 86) 


THEN WHY CHANGE OIL? — Because 
only a 


ose oil filters remove so 
none of the other destructive foreign Ty 


RECLAIMO — The Super Filter-Refiner 
not only removes solids, but also ee 
gasoline dilution, water, corrosive acids t 

the use of exhaust heat — <a ty) the oll 
CLEAN and OILY indefinitely! tached 
be Sates. Trucks, Tractors and Dicsels in 

now obsolete oil filters , REC 
WARES’ OL OIL CHANGING A THING OF 
THE PAST. Add oil only to maintain level. 
ENTHUSIASTIC OWN 


Thousands 
90 DAYS] Readsome of their remarkable statements in 
EE TRIAL] our FREE Booklet ‘Oil Facts” — tells you 
Yow Oe ey oua kt of 
money — sent FREE with 90-Day Trial rite today. 
Reciaimo 


Mfg.Co.,Dept. C 2306N.WesternAv.,Chicago 
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Tapirs For a Long Chase 


(Continued from page 37) 


smoking a pinch of my tobacco, rolled 
in a piece of banana leaf. I whispered to 
him. “There’s some kind of animal com- 
ing.” 

Nicho cocked his head to one side and 
listened, wet the lower part of his nose 
and sniffed like an animal trying for a 
scent, then shook his head in disbelief. 
The Airedale kept up his throaty growls, 
one of the native dogs perked up his 
ears, and then went back to sleep. At 
last, I told the Airedale, “All right, boy. 
Put it up.” 

Like a shot, he was off into the bush, 
followed by the awakened native pack. 
Fifty feet from where we were sitting, 
there was a crash and the frantic bark- 
ing of the dogs. Once again -~we heard 
the cry of a dog in pain. Then Nicho and 
I, following swiftly, burst into a small 
opening beneath a big ceiba tree, and 
saw the last thing we ever expected to 
see. 


EARED up on its hind feet, calmly 

facing the circle of yapping dogs, 
was a giant anteater. It stood fully four 
feet tall, and the spread of coarse hair 
from its back and tail plumed out a foot 
on either side of its spine, making it 
look like some exotic tropical plant. Its 
long, slender nose made it the most gro- 
tesque sight imaginable. 

Slow-moving, afraid of nothing, or 
probably too dumb to be afraid, the 
beast nevertheless proved itself a most 
formidable opponent. It had ripped one 
of Nicho’s dogs almost in half. Nicho 
took one look at the dog, cursed, and 
threw the shotgun to his shoulder. One 
shot was enough. I found the anteater’s 
forefeet armed with three long claws, 
curved like a sickle and hard as iron. 

We swung the animal on a pole, and 
made our way back to camp. Bill 
laughed at us when we came in. 

“So you were hunting tapirs!” he 
gibed. “See that slide on the other side 
of the river? Well, about an hour ago, 
a tapir walked out of the bush, braced 
its feet, and slid right down in front of 
me, and into the water. If I'd had a gun, 
I could have killed it.” 

“And then you woke up,” I said. 

“I mean it,” said Bill. “The next thing 
I knew it was on this side of the river, 
and walking into the brush.” 

That night we bathed in the sulphur 
springs to get rid of the ticks, and, as 
we soaked, we talked the situation over. 
We agreed it would be useless to beat 
the jungle for a tapir. The brush was too 
dense. We decided, therefore, to select 
a spot somewhere on the river bank 
where we would have a good view up 
and down the river. There we would 
wait until a tapir came in sight, then 
plug it. Bill decided to do his hunting 
at night, cruising along the banks in a 
canoe, trying to “shine” one of the beasts 
with the flash light. 

At a promising location, we dug a pit 
in the sand, camouflaged it with palms 
and bushes, and sat down to wait for the 
tapirs. It was hot and gnats were a nui- 
sance, and there was no sound on the 
river loud enough to get a growl out of 
the Airedale. For three days, we stayed 
in that pit from dawn to dusk. For three 
nights, Bill and José, Nicho’s eldest son, 
pushed their canoe up and down the 
river, playing the electric light. 

“Every damned animal of the jungle 
comes down to the river at night,” said 


Bill, “except the one we want—a tapir.” 

With that, we gave up. We loaded the 
canoes and headed down river toward 
the mouth of a little stream on which 
Nicho said he had washed placer gold. 

A half mile downstream from our old 
camp, Nicho held up his hand. We 
drifted alongside his canoe. He pointed 
toward the shore, and _ whispered, 
“Danto.” 


We stuck our poles into the river bot- | 


tom to steady the canoe, and examined 
the shore. A wavering mist was rising 
from the water, and it was difficult to 
make out objects twenty yards away, but 
finally we saw it—a bulky gray mass, 
partly concealed by tall grass. 


I took | 


careful aim at the tapir’s head, and sped 


a .22 soft-point on its way. 
The animal reared and 
around in the grass. Bill got off one 
shot from his shotgun, and then the 
tapir came into view, rolling over and 
over, down toward the river. It splashed 


thrashed 


into the water, and then shot to the sur- | 


face, blowing like a whale. It turned 
once, and plowed through the water to- 
ward our canoe. 

Bill raised his shotgun, but I bade 
him wait. We had the animal at our 
mercy now, and I wanted to see how it 
acted. Crazed with pain and rage, it 
came up to within five feet of our canoe. 
There I shot it through the ear with my 
.45 automatic, and it sank like a rock. 
Nicho, shouting, dived overboard, fol- 
lowed by two of our boatmen. A few 
minutes later, they dragged the dead 
animal ashore. 

I found I had made the unpardonable 
mistake of firing at the wrong end of the 
animal. My bullet had gone through the 
hip and made a wound that would soon 
have killed the animal. The %-ounce 
ball from Bill’s shotgun had hit it in the 
shoulder, breaking the foreleg and pen- 
etrating the lungs. But, 


never faltered. 

It was not a big specimen, weighing 
probably 500 pounds, short-legged, and 
barrel-bodied. It stood about four feet 
high. The skin on the back was more 
than an inch thick, and filled with holes 
where ticks had eaten completely 


through. We skinned the animal, cut | 


out tenderloin steaks, and continued on 
down the river. That day we killed two 
more tapirs. We broiled thick steaks of 
the coarse red meat, and found it iden- 
tical with horse meat. 

We made camp near where we killed 
the last animal, and that night the alli- 
gators kept us awake, fighting over the 
carcass. That was the only time I ever 
hunted tapirs and I still don’t know 
whether they are smart. The only thing 
I do know is that, if you like a long 
chase with a surprise ending, your game 
is tapirs. 


West Virginia Refuges 


HE Conservation Commission of 

West Virginia has entered into agree- 

ments with 73 landowners for the es- 
tablishment of eight new game refuges. 
These will be posted so that local sports- 
men will steer clear of them. This is 
part of the program of establishing a 
State-wide refuge system. These sanc- 
tuaries are located in nine counties, 
Roane, Calhoun, Wirt, Wood, Gilmer, 


until my .45 | 
slug wrecked its brain, the beast had | 








Tyler, Summers, Monroe, and Nicholas. 
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Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 











lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 
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This is a ata of large plans 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
nstruction. You will mone no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to_use, etc. A revelation in simplicity—brand 
NEW—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
»mplete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
y experts especially for our readers—you can be 
ure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon ~~“ Bn 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents 
when the book arrives. SATISFA 
GUARANTEED—If, after poet 
this manuai, you are not completely sat- 
ished, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 


§ Outdoor Life, Dept. 58 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


« 

* Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 

; BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
few cents postage when the book arrives. If dis- 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money if I send 

7 the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay 
now send $2.00 with order.) 





NAME 
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Molded 
Pistol Grips 


HILE the larger caliber pistols are 

often satisfactory with the grips 
supplied, the regular .22 automatic grips 
seldom comfortably fill the average 
hand, and consequently cause cramped 
and wabbly shooting. To offset this, 
factory grips can be rebuilt easily by 
using composition wood putty. 

Before making the new grips, the old 
ones are removed, roughened slightly on 
the outside, and thoroughly cleaned of 
grease with any cleaner of the naphtha 
or carbon-tetrachloride type. Replaced, 
the wood putty is applied to them, and 
molded to fit the individual hand by 
holding the gun in a natural shooting 
position. It is best to build the com- 
position wood in two or three layers, al- 
lowing each one to dry before proceed- 
ing. A film of grease should be used on 
the gun while the grips are being fitted, 
to prevent the putty from sticking to the 
metal, and rusting it if allowed to dry. 

The thumb rest on the pistol grips 
may be placed high or low, as personal 
preference dictates. Most shooters fa- 
vor a high rest, but whatever it is, the 
position must be kept in mind when ap- 
plying each layer. The hole in the side 
under the thumb must be kept open to 
have access to the screw holding the 
grips. Naturally, in forming the final 
mold, the gun should be held in a nor- 
mal, correct way, with the back of the 
grip well into the notch between thumb 
and finger, and the tip of the index 
finger on the trigger. 

When thoroughly dry, the grips are 
sanded smooth. This results, with nat- 
ural-colored composition wood putty, in 
a rather beautiful finish. Several coats 
of clear lacquer will add durability and 
life to the grips although it will change 
the appearance of the composition ma- 
terial finish. If preferred, there are now 
several shades of wood-brown available 
in the composition wood putty itself, and, 
of course, any wood stain can be applied, 
with or without the lacquer finish. 

Most shooters will find it unnecessary 
to check this type of grip, as the natural 
ridges and hollows formed by the shoot- 
er’s own hand give ample non-slip qual- 
ity. The grips, by their nature, make 
the holding practically identical each 
time the arm is used, a feature acknowl- 
edged by experts to be 
of first importance. Lit- 
tle time, effort, or ex- 
perience is needed to 
turn out a fine job on 
these grips, and the cost 
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YOU SAVE ONE DOLLAR AT 
THIS NEW LOW PRICE 


Try one pair of these quality light weight True 
Indian Moccasins, equipped with Non-Siip Safety 
Raw-Cord Soles. Enjo oy their Snug-Fitting qualities. 


Get the new thrill of all-day comfort — our spece 
ial built-in Arch Support. atk brown for men. 
hite or brown for women. Send check or money 
order. Money back if you're not satisfied. 
EDWARDS SHOE COMPANY 
670 CENTRE ST. DEPT. H JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 












~ WANT AGOV’T JOB? 
-4)) Start $1260 to $2160 Year 


MEN—WOMEN. Many 1938 ap- 
pointments. Common Education 


usually sufficient. Get ready now. 


Write immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of positions obtain- 
able and full particulars telling 


how to qualify for an appointment. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R270 Rochester, N. Y. 





When Answering Advertisements Please 
Write Your Name and Address Plainly 














HERE‘S THE BEST 
SPORTSMAN’S 









POST- 
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REAL 
LEATHER 
SHEATH 


Length 
BY.” 
Overall 


BLADE OF FINEST 
SWEDISH STEEL 


This sturdy Sportsman’s knife is 814” 
overall and fully guaranteed by us. The 
4” blade of finest hand-forged Swedish 
steel, beveled and engraved, takes and 
holds a razor-sharp edge. Made in one 
piece by famous Finnish craftsmen. 
Nickel silver ferrule with hard curly 
birch handle. Genuine fitted leather 
case with leather belt strap included at 
this special price of $1.00 complete. Ideal 
for home or camp use. Over ten thou- 
sand enthusiastic users in one year! 


STODDARD’S 


374-T Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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E OLDE family Bible on the center 
table in the best parlor tells me 
there is no newthing under the sun, 
so I reckon that must be the low- 
down; but, if I saw the same statement 
in any other book, I should say the 
author ought to buy a pair of cheap 
scissors and start cutting out paper dolls. 

If it were not for that leather-bound 
Bible, I'd put up an iron-bound argu- 
ment for airplanes, radio, television, and 
a few of the five or six million varieties 
of insect pests that infest my apple 
orchard. Anyhow, all these things are, 
or at one time were, new to me. 

If it’s the sporting sun we happened to 
be talking about, I should offer in evi- 
dence the decoy dogs of Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, and certain new wrinkles in the 
conduct of field trials out on the Pacific 
Coast, both of which were described in 
this department a year or two ago. 
These and a hundred other novelties in 
sport didn’t exist 50, or even 25 years ago, 
or, if they did, were kept a profound 
secret. 

But, believing implicitly in the Good 
Book, as I do, I'll simply change the 
word “new” to “news,” and it fits any 
number of modern novelties. And, as 
most of us like news well enough to listen 
to a lot of ballyhoo every day to hear a 
little of it on the radio, I’m going to tell 
you about some field trials that may not 
be new, but may be news, because they’re 
different. 
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At the Southern trials, 
guests go to the field 
in wagons and on horses 





These very unusual trials have been 
sponsored for the last two years by the 
Georgia-Carolina Field Trial Association 
in connection with its regular setter and 
pointer events. Their novelty doesn’t 
consist in the fact that they are tests for 
springer and cocker spaniels. Such trials 
have been held for lo, these many years 
throughout the North and East. In these 
events, the little fellows are worked on 
both feathers and fur, the game being 
pheasants (native or released), and rab- 
bits, with a duck added now and then 
as a relish and to demonstrate the 
spaniel’s. aptitude for retrieving from 
water as well as land. 


~ 


The landownér must be willing to allow 
a good nuniber of his birds to be shot 





When members of the Georgia-Caro- 
lina Club became interested in cockers 
and springers as practical gun dogs, they 
were faced with a very baffling problem. 
For, unfortunately, pheasants are not 
numerous in the Southeastern states. 

At the same time, the bobwhite, the 
grandest bird living for setter and 
pointer trials, is plentiful in that country 
But even the most ardent supporters of 
the merry little dogs with the short legs, 
wavy coats, and docked tails hesitate to 
assert they are really adapted for suc- 
cessful work on quail. This is particu- 
larly true in the South, with its big, open 
country, covered with tall, heavy broom 
sedge, frequent swamp lands, equally 
frequent thickets of pine, and its widely 
separated bevies of birds. It’s asking 
the spaniels to cover a whale of a lot of 
territory and to negotiate some pretty 
tough going to cast them off on a quest for 
bobwhite down in that neck of the woods. 

Seated none too comfortably between 
the horns of this dilemma, the resource- 
ful “gem’men frum Car’lina an’ Jawija, 
sah,” were still determined to paint the 
spaniel into their local field-trial pic- 
ture. In doing it, they evolved a method 
as efficient as it is interesting, and which 
is, in my humble opinion, news. 

To be successful, this plan requires a 
combination of conditions seldom found 
in the North. 

First and foremost, real Southern hos- 
pitality of the most practical as well as 
sentimental kind, is an absolute neces- 
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For the successful conduct’ of the 


sity. 
trials calls for plenty of acreage and 
acreage well-supplied with native birds. 
This land is privately owned, and, since 
spaniel events call for the actual killing 


of game for retrieving purposes, the 
owner must be willing, not only to offer 
the free use of his farm, but also to allow 
1 goodly number of its quail to be shot 
to make a sportsmen’s holiday. 

Then, too, the size of the areas covered 
means many miles of transportation by 
horse and mule power, far more than are 
necessary in our spaniel trials up North. 

Another requirement is the assistance 
of a number of high-class setters and 
pointers, which, together with suitable 
handlers, must be contributed to the 
spaniel cause. The owners of these dogs 
are apparently only too glad to do their 
bit. 

Briefly, it’s like this: 

The spaniels, their owners or handlers, 
or both, together with the judges and the 
gallery, are carried in mule wagons, on 
horseback or otherwise, to a point rea- 
sonably near good quail country, which 
has been previously selected for the 
trials. With them, also, go a number of 
pointer and setter men, each with a dog 
or two on leash. The pointer and setter 
handlers then go out with their dogs, 
cover a fair-sized section of country, and 
flush a number of bevies of quail. The 
scattering singles are marked down as 
iccurately as possible and the stage is all 
set for the spaniels, which are now 
brought up from the original point where 
the gallery, judges, handlers, etc., have 
been waiting to begin hostilities. 

It is considered important, I under- 
stand, that the handlers of the cockers 
and springers do not see the quail | 
flushed and so have no really definite 
knowledge of their exact location. They 
are, however, given general directions as 
to the covers they are expected to hunt. 


HILE the first brace or two in the 

spaniel competition are working out 
their territory, the pointer and setter 
men are out with their dogs, looking 
for new worlds for the little fellows to 
conquer, and, in a way, distributing 
single quail in suitable numbers and lo- 
cations. 

The scheme is simplicity itself. What 
it amounts to is planting birds for each 
brace of spaniels to work on. But it has 
that system beaten to a frazzle for the 
reason that the quail really plant them- 
selves, and so are found by the dogs 
under natural and not artificial condi- 
tions. 

In other words, these spaniel enthu- 
siasts in the South have made a virtue 
of necessity, duplicating the best fea- 
tures of our Northern cocker and springer 
fanciers, and even going them one better 
by running their stakes on one of the 
ideal game birds of the world, but one 
which, for years, has not been con- 
sidered suitable to the hunting methods 
of their favorite dog. More than this, 
they have apparently found a way to 
combine the one advantage claimed for 
released birds—the fact that each brace 
of dogs, if of sufficient class, will find 
game to work on—with the still greater 
idvantage of giving these same dogs a 
hance to perform on birds found in their 
natural habitat and reacting to normal 
conditions. 

My comments on this idea are made 
purely from hearsay, but the whole lay- 
out sounds exceptionally clever and at- 
tractive. 

All in all, it would seem these Carolin- 
ians and Georgians have a whole lot on 
the ball besides the ability to mix a mean 
mint julep and demonstrate an irresisti- 
ble Southern drawl—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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Pard diet at Swift & Company’s 
Experimental Kennels maintains 
dogs in top condition 


At weaning time, dogs in the Nutritional Division of 


A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY 














breed. 


Swift & Company’s Research Laboratories are placed on 
an exclusive diet of Pard and water. And this is their only 
fare throughout the remainder of their lives. 

It’s a trying test for a dog food. Yet, in more than 160 
dogs, abounding health has been the result. No trace of 
constipation, for example, has ever been evident... 
no failures in lactation. 
normal. Pups have developed rapidly, conformed well to 
Chow chows, cocker spaniels, wire-haired fox 
terriers—not one of the dogs has ever had a sick day due 
to dietary disturbances. 

To keep your dogs in excellent health . 


PARD 


and 
Litters have been sturdy and 


. . keep to Pard! 


SWIFT'S CANINE-TESTED 
FEEDING FORMULA 








If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. 
article in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, 


When a 


a copy at the newsstand, and read it. 
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Keep Your Dogs 
ree 

FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 








EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE © 
ROUNOWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 
ALL BREEDS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-55-E Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





DON'T SPAY 


Use NIX 


YOUR DOG - 





Simply pat NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 
hunt ho ww or exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
non-poisonous and harmless. Wash off before mating 
$1.00 t s enough for full period plus free sample 
If after using sample you are not fully satisfied, return 
ur regular bottle and your money will be refunded. 
Ask r dealer or send $1.00 for bottle postpaid 
------- —FREE SAMPLE— ——————— 


Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass. D-5 


Dear Sirs: Please send me, all charges prepaid, one regular bot- 
tle of NIX good fo or eriod f Solel in season together svith 
free sample of NIX oF fair trial. Enclosed please re $1. “4 
in cash, check or this order. If, after using free sam la 
not ful ity satisfied, | wi n yotuen, ‘unused, regular bottle of Nix 
and receive my $1.00 b 


NAME 





ADDRESS 




















Vegetabl 
tH? om wey 


See the difference 



















i TOOK ONE NR TABLET 
LAST NIGHT AND THIS 
MORNING | FEEL GRAND 





HETHER 

your consti- 

pation is chronic or 

occasional—one 

a trial of Nature’s 

emedy (NR Tablets) will show why millions 

refer this ALL-VEGETABLE Laxative. One 

YR Tablet convinced me. .. so mild, thorough, 
refreshing and invigorating. 

Dependable relief for sick headaches, bilious 
spells and that tired-out feeling, when caused by 
or associated with constipation. 

geta25c box of NRsfroman 
Without Risk 4°22. Use for one oak 
then if you are not more than pleased, return 
the box and we will 
refund the eee 
price. That’s fair. 





Try it—NR Tonight 
—TomorrowAlright. | 





MAA 
NR = TABLE — 


yOUR DOG 


Yr ihr Way 


ww " 
ENC Y we 








New ‘Tabloid -Style Dog 
Book-Send for your copy 











3 a 


HAPPIER! : 


Happier for many reasons, one of which is that Hunt 


Club’s Vitamin F content definitely fortifies against 
irritating skin disorders, prevents dry, itchy skin and 
develops a thick, glossy coat. Hunt Club is so nutri- 
tively complete and easily digested that it keeps a dog 
full of pep and energy. Ask for Hunt Club at your 
grocer’s or feed store. If not carried there, send us 
6 cents in stamps for a regular 12-oz. box, which with 
original moisture restored, makes 2% lbs. of nourishing, 
appetizing food. This offer good only east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cure For Gun-Shy Pup 


Question: The season before last, when my 
beagle was only a few months old, I took her out 
a few times with an older dog, and she did not 
show any fright at the shooting of a gun. How- 
ever, last season, while hunting with four 
friends, she flushed a pheasant. Three of us 
shot at it and missed, and my dog turned tail 
and headed back to the car. After hunting 
through the rest of the slough we were in, one 
of my friends and I went back after the pup. 
She came to me when I called her, and my 
friend suggested I shoot to see what she did. 
At the shot, she streaked for the car again. I 
finally succeeded in calling her to me, but de- 
cided to take her back home. I am at a loss 
what to do, because I am afraid that, if I do the 
wrong thing now, my bitch will become gun-shy 
if, indeed, she is not gun-shy already.—W. G. 
A., Minn. 


Answer: If your beagle isn’t gun-shy, it’s 
not because she hasn't been given every incen- 
tive. Apparently she was not naturally afraid 
of a gun, but to fire three shots over a youngster 
when she flushed her first pheasant is taking a 
long chance. Even then, when she was called 
and obeyed the call, what did she get? Another 
scare. I’m surprised you were able to get her 
near you at all after that. “As I’ve said, I doubt 
that this beagle was naturally gun-shy, and, for 
that reason, she may be brought back to normal. 
But you must use great caution if you would 
cure this pup. If I were you, I'd take her out 
with no gun, and let her learn what a lot of fun 
it is to flush birds and chase rabbits. When she 
is thoroughly fond of the sport, and not until 
then, fire a light charge some day, and shoot 
when she is intensely interested in her work, 
either trailing, flushing, or chasing. If she is 
still shy, leave the gun home for the next few 
days until she gets her confidence back. As it 
says on the patent-medicine bottles, repeat dose 
until cured. Of course, she may never come 
around, but I’m inclined to think she will.— 
w.c. D 


All-Round Bird Dog 


Though my preference would be 
I cannot make up my mind 
as to what kind of pup to get. The dog would 
be used on pheasants, grouse, partridge, and 
ducks. I am not interested in spaniels, unless 
there is a strain of pointing cockers Is it pos- 
sible to train a cocker to point? And, if it is, 
what method would you suggest to get the best 
results from this training?—G. W. G., Wis. 


Question: 
for a small setter, 


Answer: Setters are the logical dogs for 
pheasants, grouse, quail, woodcock, etc., but, 
unless especially trained for the job, are not so 
satisfactory on duck. Personally, I should say 
an English springer spaniel would be your best 
bet if you do much duck shooting, as this breed 
takes to the water nicely and produces Al re- 
trievers as a rule. There is no strain of point- 
ing cockers, as far as I know, although I have 
heard of cockers being trained to point. But, 
since cockers work very close to the gun and 
usually give plenty of warning before the bird 
flushes, I can’t see any advantage in such train- 
ing. —W. C.D 


Hunting Shepherd 


Question: Is my 4-months-old German shep- 
herd dog too young to start to hunt? If he is 
old enough to hunt, what game should he go 
after? By this I mean what type of game is 
most suited to be hunted by this particular 
breed of dog.—W. T. S., Pa. 


Answer: As a general thing, a pup should 
have very little training or hunting other than 
yard training before he is 7 or 8 months old. 
From that point on, he can be worked in the 
field on game. As to what game a German shep- 
herd will handle satisfactorily, I am unable to 
say. The breed is not considered as a sporting 
dog, but as a working dog. I imagine, however, 
that your dog might do a good job on squirrels, 
woodchucks, skunks, etc. Certainly he should 
not be of much use on feathered game or even 
rabbits.—W. C. D. 














SERGEANT’S 
SURE-SHOT 
CAPSULES 


RID DOGS 
OF WORMS. 
EASY TO GIVE 























There are 23 tested ‘‘Sergeant’s’’ Dog Med- 
icines. Trusted since 1879. Constantly im- 
proved. Made of finest drugs. Sold under 
money-back Guarantee by drug and pet 
shops. Ask them for a free copy of “‘Ser- 
geant’s’’ Dog Book, or write: 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

605 W. Broad Street « Richmond, Virginia 


Copr. 1938, Polk Miller Products Corp 


SERGEANT 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 
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Cabbage we 
Sane Mexican Bean Beetles 
if your store can’t supply you send 25c 
a or 50c to One-Spot Co., Elkridge, Md. t-) 








Fishing Facts 


Contains more helpful information about baits, hooks, lines, 


leaders, and all species of fish than any other book we’ve 


seen. Tells you the correct rod and bait for fishing for blue- 
gills, suckers, redhorse, bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock 
bass, perch, blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- 
perch, silver bass, pickerel, muskie, brook trout, lake trout, 
pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon. 

You will find in this manual the many kinks and tricks 
which have been used by experts to land each of these species 
of fish—where to look for them, what bait to use, how to an 


gle. 90 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 58 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















“= SIX SCOTTIES 
postPaio TO WHITTLE 











A brand new Kit contain- 
ing material for whittling 






SIX interesting little 
Scottie dogs, each in 
different characteris- 
tic pose. Each Scottie 
is about 2 inches long 
and the six wood 
block upplied, are 

ready cut to the correct 
outline Nothing else 
needed but a pocketknife. 
Complete Kit containing 
6 shaped blocks, paint and 
brush, pocket sharpening 
stone, material for eyes, and complete illustrated step- 


by-step instructions will be sent for only $1.00 post- 
paid in the United States or Canada. Get started in 
this new Hobby NOW. It’s easy with this new Kit. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 58 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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YOU OWE HIM 
@ RELIEF @ 


Don’t blame the weather or ani- ¥ 
mal nature when your dog scratches @ 
and sheds his coat continuously. It 
isn't nature's way at all 





A dog’s blond may be continually affected by im- 
purities, produced by the restraint of domestic life, 
mproper food, lack of natural exercise and impaired 
elimination. These conditions act to set up an intense 


rritation in the nerve endings of his skin. No wonder 
he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 
He looks to you for help and you can give it—quickly 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary cap- 
sules provide blood tonic elements and a reconstructive 


for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly on 
Saturday each week they act to quickly relieve disorders 
due to lack of proper conditioning that cause scratching, 
loose coat, listlesSness, poor appetite, bad breath, skin 
irfitations, and a host of other ills. They work to make 
your pet happier, healthier and more contented. 

Easy to administer. safe, harmless and inexpensive, 


Rex Hunters Dog Powders—the prescription of a 
prominent English Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at 
leading Pet Shops and Drug Stores. If unable to obtain 


locally, send 25¢ for a package—a 4 weeks’ supply 
direct to makers, J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 461. Bing 
hamton, N.Y 

Their well directed action should show a quick effect 
You may never know how fine your dog can be until 


you have tried them 


ASK FOR REX HUNTERS DOG POWDERS 


—Keep Dogs Fit. 





Don’t Spay and Spoll Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 

Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off before mating 
Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. Helps 
breeders sell females. Ask your dealer, or send $1 for 
bottle, postpaid. 

PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. I! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 











ov Fur Animals 

Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big. honest 
values since 1878. rite for 
complete catalog FREE. 


CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis,Minn. 

















EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 
| “Stripslik’’ $] 50 
paid 


Comb 
Does not cut the dead hair. leaving « stubble coat. but removes it entirely 
leaving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel; strong; r: 5 guaranteed 
te stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 
and finishing. Adjustable for thick or thin coats. and cate; also good fur 

mb. yess extra 3%" peser-odee trimming blade. with each order. 
bog » stope wanton barking. .......eeeeeeeeses 
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($1 value) Prrrrrrerrriiitty 





WARNER PRODUCTS CO., Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 





When Answering Advertisements Please 
Write Your Name and Address Plainly 





ITCH-A-WAY 


STOPS THAT ITCH IMMEDIATELY 
15¢ gee? YOUR Pay 50c 








DOGS CATS 
IF DUE F TI 


Use for Skin Disorders, Scratchin 
Itching, all Rashes, and Sarcoptic 


At your dog supply dealer or send 50c 
for large size. Sent prepaid with pamphlet. 
JAMAICA LABORATORIES CO, 
JAMAICA, N. ¥. 
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The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Feeding Motherless Pups 


Question: The mother of a litter of six bea- 
gle pups died through sickness. The pups are 
now 20 days old, and I am feeding them raw 
milk. Will you recommend a proper diet for 
these pups until they are old enough to eat?— 
H. A. D., Ohio. 


Answer: Your puppies should have five feed- 
ings daily of milk to which lime water has 
been added (1 tablespoonful of lime water to 1 
pt. of milk). When the puppies are 4 weeks old, 
they should be given some scrapped beef, in 
addition to the milk. At the age of 5 weeks, 
they should receive three feedings of milk and 
two feedings of scrapped beef. An egg should 
be mixed in the milk at each feeding. Each 
puppy should be given %4 teaspoonful of cod- 
liver oil daily. Increase the amount as they 
grow older. At the present age, they should be 
able to lap up milk.—/J. R. K. 


Ear-Canker Prescription 


Question: Will you please send me a pre- 
scription for ear canker? My English-setter 
bitch has the usual bad odor attendant with 
ear canker, but I note a sort of slushing, or 
watery, sound when I massage the base of her 
right ear. Apparently it pains slightly. Is 
this a form of ear canker?—E. F. B., Iil. 


Answer: For your dog’s ear infection, I 
suggest the following treatment: Moisten cot- 
ton with hydrogen peroxide, and cleanse the 
ear. Then wipe dry, and dust boric-acid pow- 
der into the ear. Every fourth day, apply 2 
percent of yellow, mercuric-oxide ointment 
into the ear instead of the boric-acid powder, 
after cleansing with the peroxide—/J. R. K. 


Blisters on Toes 


Question: My 6-year-old beagle hound has 
sore feet. Blue or purple blisters form be- 
tween her toes, and on the sides of her feet, 
and then burst. This makes her lame. I have 
tried carbolic acid, iodine, and other remedies 
without effect. She seems to be in perfect 
health otherwise, fat and sleek, and has a good 
appetite. I have tried to feed her properly. 
Will you prescribe a treatment that will give 
results?—C. M. O., Ohio. 


Answer: The condition you mention is 
quite common in animals. Bathe the feet for 
5 minutes twice a day in the following solu- 


tion: 1 teaspoonful zinc sulphate, 1 teaspoon- 
ful lead acetate in 1 pt. of warm water. After 
bathing the feet, apply 10-percent ichthyol 


ointment, and bandage. After the third day, 
treat only once a day.—J. R. K. 


Sore Foot Pads 


Question: Since I live in the city my large 
English setter gets little chance to run out in 
the fields and harden the pads of his feet for 
hunting. As a result, he stiffens up quite badly 
the first few days of every new season. Can you 
tell me of some way to remedy this?—F. M. F., 
New York. 


Answer: You may apply the following solu- 
tion to the pads with cotton, twice a day: 3- 
percent solution of salicylic acid and tannic 
acid in alcohol. Or you may rub olive oil into 
the pads. If the animal appears to be in pain, 
give him half of a 5-grain aspirin tablet twice 
a day—/J. R. K. 
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White Collie Pups 





AM ALL EARS - THE MINUTE 
you say MILK- BONE 











Your dog must eat the right food if he is 
to look and feel his best. He needs plenty 
of vitamins as are found in the cod-liver 
oil and irradiated yeast of Milk-Bone. This 
popular dog biscuit is a carefully balanced 
ration of the food ele- 
ments necessary to the 
health of your dog. Feed 
your dog Milk-Bone— 
get a package from your 
dealer. 


FREE SAMPLE 

Send a post-card for a free 
sample, to Milk-Bone Bakery, 
Dept.P-538, National Biscuit 
Company, 449 West 14th 
Street, New York City. 








The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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CONVENIENT 
KENNEL YARD 
PROTECTION 
































U. S. and Can. 
Patents 
Be } poo to your dogs—let them play 
and exercise safely in a “Buffalo” Por- 
table kennel yard. No posts to bother 
you. Easy to set up. Movable. Pat- 





ented fence clips make erection sim- 
ple. And your dogs will like its pro- 
tection—to run and play as they wish. 


Made of copper-bearing 
@*FALOy diamond pee 


wire fabric. 
"09 For long, hard service! An 
BL = economical, attractive buy 
“pontante’ —a real boon to your dogs. 

mo" Send 6c for booklet 86AA 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO,., Inc. 


Est. 1869 as Scheeler's Sons 
492 TERRACE BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Mh ae ret! 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 
1S5¢ A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 


as a word. 


Lae sranics aad 


Minimum advertisement accepted, ten 


BEFORE PUTTING MONEY into a dog, make sure you’re 
buying the right one. These advertisers are specialists in 
breeding and raising dogs. You can depend upon them. 








THE SPANIEL, one of the best of all around dogs for 
sportsmen, a fine retriever and lovable home companion 
he’s worth owning. Look through this column for breed- 

ers who specialize in raising this grand little dog. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS WHO win in the field and show. 

Puppies, bred bitehes and trained dogs, sold on trial. 
Priced reasonable. State wants fully. Kesterson’s Kennels, 
Skamokawa, Washington. 3-3 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS: Genuine curly coated, rattails. 

Registered stock, working strains. All around retrievers, 
land or water. Wonderful intelligence, a keen nose. Puppies, 
youngsters, trained dogs Perey K. Swan, Chico, California. 
SPRINGERS AND COCKERS. Bred bitches and puppies. 

Field trial bloodlines. Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, 
Ta 




















COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES. Beautifully marked—hunt 
this fall. Phillips, Red Schoolhouse, Spring Valley, New 

York 

SPRINGER SPANIELS, YOUNGSTERS, brood matrons, 
clearance prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ira Gaulke, 

Grand Forks, N. Dak. 5-2 

COCKER SPANIELS. QUALITY pups. Healthy. Regis- 
tered. King’s Kennel, Clinton, Mic h. 

KEGISTERED AVANDALE-BRED SPRINGERS. Right 
for spring training. Guaranteed. A. L. Tyler, Ellsworth, la. 

COCKER SPANIELS SOL ID « colors, shipped subject to 
inspection. Dr. Wooden, Waterloo, New York. 4-4 

COCKER SPANIEL BRED bitches, priced very reason- 

able. Hunting stock registered. Essendale Kennels, Mus- 


kegon, Michigan. 
K\4 

ste = AIREDALES ah 

CHOICE, REGISTERED AIREDALE puppies for hunters. 

Watch-dogs and companions, Shipped on approval. t- 

isfaction, safe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, 

Galion, Ohio 

VORANG AIREDALE ALL-ROUND dogs $25.00 up, 
shipped on trial, sold by mail only. Sportsmen's Service, 

B9, LaRue, Ohio 


THIRTY YEARS’ 


Harke 


FOR SALE: MALE Walker Foxhound—3% years old, ex 
tra good hunter, fast, steady, good voice. Cannot be run 
out. Runs single or with pack, runs nothing but fox. No 
paper but honest-to-goodness foxhound. $15.00, Ten 
days trial. Robert Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky 
FOR SALE: COONHOUNDS, Combination Hounds, Fox 
Hounds, Rabbit Hounds. Write Gus Gillman, Jackson, 
Tenn 
FOR SALE—-BRAG Coonhound of West Kentucky. Good 
as lives, wide, fast hunter, real tree barker and stayer. 
Extra striker, water worker. Guaranteed rabbit, stock, fox 
proof. Real bargain price, long trial. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
BLOODHOUND PUPS FOR sale cheap at McBeth Kennels, 
Hamersville, Ohio. 
SILENT HOUND AND Cur—3' years, combination coon, 
opossum, mink. Fast, true tree barker. Believe none 
better. $15.00, twenty days trial. Picture furnished. 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
REGISTERED BLACK AND tan hound pups. Best blood- 
lines. Marvin Wicks, Tenino, Wash. 
THREE YEAR OLD Kentucky Male Coonhound—wide, 
fast open trailer, true tree barker. Rabbit, stock, fox 
proof. $12.50, 30 days trial. H. Catheart, Hazel, Ky. 
GREYHOUNDS—REGISTERED. Fast, beautiful indi- 
__ viduals, Stocking, i Hennepin, Minnes apolis, Minn. 
FIELD | TRI: AL SPORTSMA AN Have >» Male | Hound, 3 years 
old, large size, Bluetick and Redbone bred, extra fast and 
quick tree barker, believe can win any field trial, also real 
night coon dog. $15.00—Ten days trial. R. Leon Wilkerson, 
Murray, Ky 


i] CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS Je 


‘A GOOD RETRIEVER is bard to find. But you're sure to you're sure to 
get one if you buy from these dealers. 

BLACK LABRADOR RETRIEVERS. Very desirable pup- 
pies. Right age for spring training. Rod Hall, Downs, 

Kan. 

BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies all ages 
Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana 5-2 

LABRADOR RETRIEVERS: EXCELLENT blood —~ 
Geo. D. Patton, Greeley, Colorado. 1-6 

GOLDEN LABRADOR P U PPIES : - "a me * 
Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, 8. Dak 


Tae cescurs ep 


HOPEWELL BEAGLES—TIFFIN, Ohio. Pedigreed regis- 
tered Pups; Bred to Hunt. 

BEAGLES. BROKEN. STARTED. Puppies. Trial. Guy 
Werner, Hanover Junction, Penna. 2-6 

BEAGLE PUPS, PERFECTLY marked, finest breeding, 
registered. G. A. Weist, Eldon, . Towa. 

TO OWN A DOG is to have a friend. Anda good healthy 
dog is a delight to any man, whether a companion in his 

home or a co-worker in the field. Pick your dog from these 

er columns, 


itis ke” 
AND POINTERS 


IRISH SETTERS AND Pointers—beautiful puppies and ah, and 
: trained dogs. championship breeding. Skyline Kennels, 
tergen, 
REGISTERED ENGL ISH SETTERS, year old. Pointing, 
not gun shy; males $25.00, females $20.00. J. F. Mill er, 
Lewisburg, Pa 4-2 
IRISH SETTER, COCKER spaniel pups. pedigreed, for 
sale reasonable. Time payments. Rodney Goodman, 
Rupert, Idaho 



































BREEDING utility Airedales. Geo. 
», California. 






































































































SACRIFICE REGISTERED — and Setters. Free 
list. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Ill 

IMPORTED GERMAN SHORTHAIRED and Drahthaar 
Pointers. Walter Mangold, Bennington, Nebr. 3 


& MISCELLANEOUS DOCS é 


EVERYTHING NEEDED TO whittle 6 ornamental Scot- 

ties. Complete kit and instructions only $1.00 postpaid. 

Eugene Watson Dept. OC58, -4th Ave., New York. 

AIREDALES, COLLIES, WHITE bull terriers, Fox ter- 
riers—wire and smooths. Broke springers. Sutherland, 

Big Fork, Montana. 

COLLIES THAT MUST please you. Large cuentenent, 
Reasonable. Lodestone Kennels, Marion, Ind. 

GOLDEN LABRADORS AND scotties. Harold E. ny 
Brookings, S. Dakota. 5-2 

CLASSY HEALTHY POMERANIANS, Bostons, Foxter- 

. rier puppies and beagles. Adele Kopp, Johnson Creek, 
ise. 

CHOICE DALMATIAN, WHITE Collie and Rat — 
pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 9-3 

REGISTERED DACHSHUNDE AND Scottie pups. = 
Sharpe, R2, Madison, Wisc. 

NORWEGIAN ELKHOUND, SCOTTIES and wirehaired 
Foxterrier puppies. Envilla Kennels, Havre, Montana. 


3 DOC TRAINING EQUIP. ETC & 


HAVE THAT GOOD dog, force broke to retrieve and yard 
broke for obedience. Rates reasonable. Guaranteed. 

Boarders wanted. Paul A. Lucas, Newton, Il 

AROMATIC CEDAR SHAVINGS—100 pounds for $2.75. 
Freight prepaid east of Rockies.—Sportswood, Ironton, 

Missouri 

CURE FITS. One dose guaranteed to cure worse cases, 
fifty cents. David Boone, Gatesville, Texas. 

WANTED: BIRD DOGS for training. Grouse, pheasant, 
quail, Excellent references. A. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 





























































NOTICE! ! 


Readers can answer the Classi- 
fied ads on these pages with 
the same confidence they do 
the larger ones on the preced- 


ing pages. 

OUTDOOR LIFE takes every 
precaution for the protection of 
its readers. Many advertisements 
are refused. Only those adver- 
tisers who furnish us with satis- 
factory references are permitted 
to use these columns. 


(Io 


MAKE SURE of healthy stock, punctual shipment and fair 
price by buying from the advertisers in this column. 
They're reliable breeders. 
LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK. Prices on application. Send 
25¢ for my Booklet. Tells how to build Ranches and Pens. 
What and how much to feed. Results to be expected, etc. 
W. A. Gibbs, Dept. 11, Chester, Pa. 4-3 
RAISE AND SELL gamebirds for profit. Learn how by 
sending $1.00 today for twelve issues of ‘‘Game,’’ plus 
six free booklets. Game, 205 East 42nd St., New York City. 
EGGS, CHICKS, RINGNECKS, Mongol s, Blacknecks, 
Reeves, Bobwhites, Chukars. Clausens Pheasantry, Belair, 
Maryland. 3-3 
WILD WATERFOWL, MANY varieties. Shoal water and 
diving ducks. Prices reasonable. Wild Game Farm, 
Nehalem, Oregon. 2-4 
MANCHURIANS, CHEER, REEVES, Swinhoe, Wives, 
Goldens, Amherst, Versicolor, Mutants, Fromosan, Whites, 
Kaleege. Silver Lake Game Farm. New Albany. Indiana. 
FLYING SQUIRRELS—FOR pets or show. Mated pair 
$3.00. Live delivery guaranteed anywhere. Wildwoods Fur 
Farm, Woodville, Texas 
PHEASANTS FOR PROFIT and pleasure, 14 varieties. 
Surplus priced right. Price list. Turkeyfoot Aviary, Wau- 
seon, Ohio. 1-6 
EASTERN MINK, PRICED reasonable for summer and 
fall delivery. Instructive folder mailed for 25 cents. 
Davis 1 Fur Farms, R3, St. Zonneeery Vermont. 
RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS, April and May $12.00, 
June $10.00 per 100; limited supply left. RB. W. 
Tracy, Spencertown, N. = 
RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 100-$10.00. Order now, 300 
Sreeders. Ashgrove Game Farm, Bennington. Nebr. 4-3 
I SELL VIRGINIAN, Fallow and Siki Deer. Thomas, 
Prattville, Ala. 
BEST NORTHERN BOB White Quail. 1937 hatch. Im- 
mediate delivery. Petty’s, Cushing, Oklahoma. 4-2 


















































PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, Pigeons, Wild 
Geese, Ducks, Turkeys. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

PHEASANTS EGGS. 7 \ | 2 ee Quail. R L. 
Whitaker, Jr., Salisbury, N. C 

RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS, 12%c. Breeding stock 
$3.00, Robert Schorre, Cuero, Tex. 

DONKEYS, MEXICAN, TAME or broncos, for all purposes, 
$18.00. Laredo Zoological, Laredo, Texas. 














BRED BITCHES AND youngsters. Good breeding. Reg- 
istered, inoculated. Bruce Watson, R. 3, Boise, Idaho. 
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FOR SALE: SILVER Black Foxes. Arthur Quist, Two 
Harbors, Minnesota. 3-6 












PEAFOWL, DUCKS, PHEASANTS, Eggs. List 6 

Okherst Preserve, Wickliffe, Ohio. 5 
NORTHEASTERN WILD TURKEYS eggs in seasor 
Harold H. Schelldorf, Sundance, Wyo. 


~ FISHING TACKLE 


MAKE SURE OF your catch by taking along the rig! 
equipment. These advertisers are specialists in this lins 
Buy from them. 
FISHERMEN! CATCH FISH when others fail. The ne 
edition to The Old F isherman’ s Guide Book is full of ir 
formation, Contains over 75 baits and bait receipts best eve 
discovered. For all fish. Over 500 other old fishermen’s hints 
tips, receipts, secrets, lures, worm culture, secret of catchin, 
fish, how to attract them. Book 75c two for $1.00. Origina 
old Indian guide fishing schedule wind and weather chart 
giving days and dates fish bite best in 1938. 15e 2 for 25« 
Electric fish worm lure makes fish bite like hungry wolves 
35c per bottle, 4 for $1.00 postpaid. Linders Store, Dept. O 
Delphos, Ohio 


BETTER TROUT FLIES. Neatly tied, lifelike; for thos 
who demand quality, Nymphs and Bivisibles $1.7 
dozen. Upright, spent and fan wings $2. Any patterr 
Squirrel tails $2. Sample dozen all styles $1.75. Wilke 
Fly & Tackle Co., 332 Louise Ave., Highland Park, Mic! 
NOTICE! ROCKLAND CATALOG No. 37 prices goo 
until Nov. Ist, except gut and leaders, which are ur 
40%. Special offer for May. 6 patterns “True Balance 
dry flies or 8 wet flies for dollar. Rockland Tackle Shop 
Hillburn, N. Y., Box O 
FISHERMAN: SEND A dime and your dealer’s name fo 
a set of three trout, bass, or pan fish spinners togethe 
with our list of material for constructing your own lures that 
will catch fish. Your money refunded if not satisfied. Spin 
ner Specialties, Lewiston, Idaho 
FLY AND LEADER materials and tools. 24 page lis 
FREE. Casting and trolling catalog free. For 104-page 
general fly tackle catalog full of valuable dope send % 
Paul Young, 8065 C-2, Grend River, Detroit, Mich. l 
FISHERMEN! WADER’S FISHING apron, $1.00. Al 
all kinds of fishing lines and equipment at 1/3 the us ua 
price. Finest merchandise. Money back guarantee! Send f 
list. Chet Osborn, 24 Park Terrace Binghamton, N. Y 
GAYLURE: NO. 774—5/8 oz. Spoon-plug will catch ba 
and muskies. Red and white or pike stripe. $1.00 Postpaid 
Tackle specialties, literature and guarantee. Write Braid 
wood Tackle Sales, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
ARTIFICIAL FLIES :—-COACHMAN, black gnat, deer fly. 
or royal coachman. 2 for 25c., 10 for $1.00. Red, yellow 
brown or green body, bucktail streamer, minnows. 15¢ each 
Sizes 8. 19, 12. Sargent Smith, Seneca, Pa 
ELECTRIC BOB LIGHTS when fish bites—$1.50. Agent 
wanted everywhere. Sample T75c. Prince Company, 
Nineteen Eighty East Sixty Sixth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
FLY TYING MATERIAL Catalog Free. We specialize ir 
Trout Fly Materials and helping beginners. Work Fly 
Co., Pueblo, Colorado. 
SPECIALIST IN FAST water dry flies. Free folder or 
sample assortment of five for $1.00. Dan Bailey, 217 
West 10 St., New York, N. Y. 
FISHERMEN!! EXCEPTIONAL VALUES in Fishin 
Tackle, Feathers, Hooks, Hair, ete. Free Instructive 
Catalogue. Culver Lures Company, 4538 Oakland, St. Louis 


THOMPSON TACKLETOOLS FOR Flymakers and Rod 
winders enjoy worldwide use. Catalog for stamp. D. H 

Thompson, 335 Walnut Ave., Elgin, Illinois, 

SPECIAL! MacCROSSON FAMOUS flies and fiytyin 
materials now offered to public,—flies also copied. Free 

catalog. Box 550, 90 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

YOUR CATALOGUE WAITING for you. Free. Fine fish 
ing tackle, fly materials, etc. Rieth’s Sport Shop, 5842 

Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER. SEND dollar for dozen Merit 
Dry Flies and Tapered Leader. J. W. Steele, Hillburn, N. Y 

REDWATER FISHWORMS—ATTRACT fish, live in 
definitely. Fifty and food 50c. Dealers handling. =. 

perior Bait Co., Lynwood, California. 


USE ALLWYR LEADERS and hold ’em when you hook ‘em 
Send One Dollar for six, retail value One-Fifty. MacMast 

ers, Weatherly Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

SEASON OPENS ON flies and other big game. Tremendous 
shocking power of sharpshooter pistols make them favorite 

arm. $1.50—$2.75. Address Bullseye, Rawlins, Wyo. 

LIVE ANGLE FISH worms 50 in a can and food. Send 3%« 
stamps or coins. We pay postage. Dealers Wanted. R. & R 

Live Bait Store, Dept. O, 42 East Rich St.. Columbus, ( 

FLY FISHERMEN: SEND twenty-five cents coins for sam 
ple 7% ft. tapered leader and circular. R. A. Ramage 

Box 1110, Prescott. Ariz. 3-4 

DRY FLY FISHERMEN, improve your casting. Free 
chart shows proper leader to * your line. Dan Bailey 

217 West 10 St.. New York, N. 

FLY TYING MATERIALS a xeplete line of quality 
materials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H. Noll, 

562 West Clapier St., Phila., Pa. 

SINKER MOLDS: SEVERAL styles, many sizes. Free 
illustrated folder. Reading Instrument Company, Box 

78, Reading, Pa. 1-6 

RAISE EARTHWORMS FOR profit, information free 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 106C 

Broadway, Peoria, Illinois. 

FLY, LURE AND ROD Making Materials, Tools, Instruc- 
tions, Fishing Tackle Catalog Free. T. Willmarth, Roose 

velt, N. Y 1-f 

EIGHT HAIRWING FLIES and tapered leader $1.00. Fly 
makers supplies. Free instructions. Catalog. Van's Fly 

Co., Gladstone, Michigan. 

— FISHING METER tells when to fish; pocket 
size $1.00 postpaid. C. E. Morrell Co., Dept. 3 

Elmira, N.Y. 

FLY TYING MATERIALS. Custom flies, i. Spring 
catalog. Streamcraft, 482 Yates, Albany, N. : 

BUCKTAILS,. $6.00 DOZEN. Flytying SL Hofmann 
Studios. 993 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FLY TYING MATERIALS. Free catalog. The Fly Shop 
Fitchburg. Mass. 

MATERIALS, INSTRUCTIONS FOR ten Bucktail Flies 
$.40. Flytying, tackle list free. Truman Crocker, Glen 

wood, Oregon. 
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WHITE DEER HAIR $1.00 pound, wholesale materials, 
write Herter’s, Waseca, Minnesota 

TROUT FLIES: WET and dry, 1 dozen samples $1.00. 
Sam Miller, Sunbury, Pa. 

FLY TYING MATERIALS. Flies. L. Hymen, 139 Chestnut 
St., Midland Park, N. J. 


H] 3% FISH For RESTOCKING | 


ALL STOCKED UP? If not, look here. 


SMALL-MOUTH BASS, fry, suitable for stocking. $10.00 
per thousand at hatchery. Delivery May lst. Order now 
before all are engaged. Jas. H. Reeve, Calhoun, Ga. 1-5 


i BOATS AND CAMPING 

















EQUIPMENT 





SURE, BOATING IS great sport. But—got all your 
equipment? 
BETTER BOATS FOR every purpose: Row Boats, Outboard 
Run-Abouts, Motor Boats, Canoes and Hunting Boats. 
New and improved models. Guaranteed quality. Builders of 
good boats for 40 years. Write for folder C—it’s free. Shell 
Lake Boat Co., Inc., Dept. 4, Shell Lake, Wisconsin. 
BUILD A BOAT by the Welch System. Purchase direct 
from factory and save money. Send 10c for catalog showing 
Welch Boat Parts; White Cap Marine motors; Marine hard- 
are. Welch Boat Company, Station K-4, Milwaukee, 
Wiseonsin 








ed 


RE-BLUE GUNS FOR Self. For Profit. Guaranteed for- 
mula and business instructions $1.00 cash .06 stamps. 
Jerz Laboratories, Box 677, New Haven, Conn. 3-6 
YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet molds, swagging 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Specialty Co., 
851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 
oU TBO: ARD MOTORS, GUNS, all makes, ammunition, bar- 
! New slings 60c postpaid: 1903 Springfield rifles 
Flaig Bros., 817 E. Ohio St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 3-3 
UINE U. 8S. ARMY, soft pliable leather sling straps, 
*, new, $1.00 each. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 
New York. 
TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS; 1938 
bargain catalog free. Brownscope Company, 5 West 27th 
Street. New rok 5-6 
WILL PAY CASH for Lugers, also Colt, and S&W re- 
volvers ; Se and Springfield rifles. HUDSON, L-52 
Warren Street, New York. 
VENTILATED RIBS FOR all shotguns, $17.50 to $35.00, 
satisfaction guaranteed. John Crowe, Guncraft, St. Joseph, 
Missouri 
TARGET GRADE REBARRELING, popular calibers. 
Sample .22—4500, case 10c. Davis Engineering Wks., 
Grand Island, Nebr. 
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Cash must accompany order. 10% discount on orders for 
six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requested 
to furnish two references with their first advertisement 


RUGS—GRIZZLY, POLAR, Black or Brown Bear; Tiger, 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. Game heads— 
Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. Hundreds of choice 
specimens at unusually low prices. Sent on approval to 
reliable persons anywhere. Write today for selection and 
price list. Jonas Bros. 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
GLASS EYES. TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. 
Headforms, panels, skulls, everything you need. Largest 
stocks and lowest prices in America. Write today for 40 
page catalog. It’s free. J. W. Elwood, 225 Smith Bidg., 
Omaha, Neb. 2-12 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, etc. 
Everything for the progressive taxidermist. Send 10c for 
big illustrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, 
Denver, Colorado. 
GLASS EYES, FORMS, panels. Everything for the taxi- 
dermist. Texas, Mexican skins, horns—Largest stock in 
the South. Get our prices before you buy. Catalogue free. 
Nowotny’s, San Antonio, Texas. 1331 Broadway. 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—PAP oad Forms, Glass Eyes. 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y 
PRESERVE YOUR TROPHIES for all time by giving 
: them the careful attention of these specialists in taxi- 
dermy. 




















TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, BINOCULARS. Lowest 
Prices. Free Catalog. The Hobby Man, Jefferson, Iowa. 
CHECKERING TOOLS $1.00 set. Aurand, rifle artisan. 

340 Logan, Lewistown, rs 








SAILS: MAKE YOUR own. Sailmaking accessories, sail- 
cloth, canvas for canoes—kayaks—snipe. Airplane dope, 
ement, hardware, reasonable. Camping equipment, tents 
31/3 % discount. Alan-Clarke, 98 Chambers, N. Y. C., 
ASSEMBLE YOUR OWN boat. Our finished knock-down 
frames, with planking cut to fit, save you 2/3 builder's 
ost. All types and sizes. Send 25c for big catalog. Brooks 
Boat Co., Inc., 06, Saginaw, Mich 
NEW BOOK SHOWS how to make any ship model. Short 
cuts, kinks, plans, 100 illustrations, only $1.00 postpaid. 
Eugene Watson Dept. OC-58, 353-4th Ave., New York. 
KAYAKS, KITS. STRONG, speedy, safe, durable. Lower 
prices. Catalogue dime. Kayak Company, Dedham, Mass. 
MAHOGANY CRUISER. HYDROPLANE and motor. Sell 
or trade. Lytle Moloney, Augusta, Ky. 
WOLVERINE KNOCKDOWN BOATS $16.75 complete. 
Write Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 3-6 
2’ KAYAK $10.00. Complete kit. Request details. Playaks, 
Dedham, Mass. 


JT weS DECOYS fey Py 


WING FLAPPING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows. Write 
Decoy Factory, Forest Pa Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. i ke 


























TWIT eT ee 
OR RENT Pitre. | SALE gawd FR 


VHETHER IT’S FOR hunting, fishing, or just resting up— 
a place of your own is a fine thing. Look here for good buys. 


CANADIAN TAX SALE Lands for a Dollar an acre and up. 
Hunting, fishing camps. See advertisement page 16. Tax 
Sale Service, 72 Queen Street West, Toronto, Canada. 
BECOME A PART Lake owner. Buy my camp Ramapo 
Mountains. Inquire: George W. Van Blarcom, No. 200 
Arlington Avenue, Hawthorne, New Jersey. 3- 
OZARKS-10 ACRES WHITE River frontage; unimproved 
$150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. o— 
bard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 1 




















FOR SALE: ORIGINAL .256 Newton bullets with woding 

__ tool. Write Havourd, 82 Rpruc e St., Oneonta, N. 

SPECIAL ITHACA 28 Gauge double, new. Lester Trimble 
Altoona, Iowa. 

WALNUT SPORTER BLANKS quarter pemes stump, 
burl, plain $2.00 up. Fred Shuntill, R-1, Erie, Pa. 

USED GUNS. ALL kinds. List free. Howe Fur Company, 
Coopers Mills, Me. 5-3 

















SPRINGFIELD SPORTING $45.00. Springfield DeLuxe 
$85.00. Niedner-Mauser .257 $95.00. Ervin King, Water- 
vliet, Mich. 










@o €60vANTIQUE FIREARMS “pe 





ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 50-PAGE list 20c. Hobby Shop, 
3- 


406 Clement, San Francisco. 





Se, TRAPPING 
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TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; Pack- 

baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Company, 
Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. 1-6 


CAMERAS 
Fy [pur AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog list- 

ing everything photographic—still and movie cameras, 
films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bargains, 
new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old camera or 
equipment in trade. Write now for your Free copy of our 
newest money-saving Bargain Book—just out! Limited edi- 
tion. Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photographic Head- 
quarters since 1899), 230 So. Wabash, Dept. 5-G, Chicago. 


THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate service! No delay! Roll 

developed, carefully printed and choice of two beautiful 
5x7 double weight professional enlargements, one tinted en- 
largement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin. Reprints 2c each 
The Photo Mill, Box 629-61, Minneapolis, Minn. 3-12 

















BIG CATALOG FARMS and Sportsmen's tracts; 2000 bar- 
gains, 16 states. Write for Free copy. Strout Ag’y, 
55-SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City 

FOR SALE. PRIVATE lake ny self-maintaining. Held 
for June inspection. Address L. C. Meek, Rochester, Ind. 
REE HOMESTEADS. (Only chance.) ‘‘Pioneer’s Paradise. 
Map, location, description $1.00. Frank Thompson, New- 
erg, Oregon 


Pee 7 ee Oe | 


A HUNTING TRIP must be successful to be enjoyable. 
Don’t spoil yours with old or inadequate equipment. Buy 
rom the advertisers in these columns for sure results. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 2000 new and used guns, 

send coin, 25c. Special Lugar 9 m.m. automatic pistols, 
%” barrel, A-1 condition, $20.00. Colt 32 automatic pistol, 
ne condition, $15.00. Aurore prism binocular 8 x 25, brand 
ew, leather case, worth $45.00, special $17.50. Public 
Sports Shops, 13 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WONDERS Through the Microscope. Fascinating new 
book tells all about microscopy. How to use equipment, 
ecure and preserve specimens. Take photomicrographs, etc. 
loth bound, fully illustrated $1.00 postpaid. Eugene 
Vatson, Dept. OC58, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FREE! TACKLE CATALOG, send stamp. $20.00 Fly Rod 
with aluminum case $11.95. Free! Gun Catalog, send stamp. 
Vinechester B-5 scope, discontinued, $13.95. $20.00 .22 
utomatic pistol $16.50. Closeout Sale! Mossberg Rifles. 
'. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-JJ, Seattle, Wn. 

































INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Low- 
cost, home course teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand. 
Earn good money wherever you live. Free Sy Universal 
Photographers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., New York. 2-12 
MAKE MONEY IN photography. Learn quickly at home. 
Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interesting 
booklet and requirements free. American School of Photog- 
raphy, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1282, Chicago. 
SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS. Roll developed, 8 natural color 
prints—25c. Natural color reprints 3c. Amazingly be auti- 
ful. Natural Color Photo, C-89, Janesville, Wisc. 12 
MILLIONS NOW KNOW “Hollytints Means Better 
Prints’’. Two professional Enlargements with trial roll 
25e. Fascinating Premiums. Unequaled Service. Holly- 
tints, OL-1350, Hollywood, California. 

SNAPSHOT FOLDER WITH every roll developed, 8 prints, 
painted enlargement—25c. Reprints 3c. Fast service. 
Janesville Film, A-89, Janesville, Wisconsin. 5-12 
AT WILLARD’S, BOX 3536-H, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
you'll get quicker service, beautiful quality. Roll devel- 
oped, 2 prints each negative 25c. Enlargement coupon. 

(Trial offer). 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, TWO sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints 2'%2c. Jones 

Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins’. 2-12 

35% DISCOUNT ON FILMS, Up 25% Discount on Still 
or Movie Cameras. Paramount Co., 327d East 92nd St., 

New York City. 3-12 





























i&R, USRA .22 TARGET, Perfect $22.00, excellent, 
$18.00. Smith & eo erg i 22 Target, inside 
perfect, outside very good, $21.75. HU DSON, L-52 Warren 
treet, New Yor's. 
sSINOCULARS ;—10x35 HI-POWER, light weight; genuine 
prism, Special $24.95; Finest American made, ‘spotting, 
"1X Telescopes—$11.90; tripod and clamp $5.95. Free catalog. 
ee Sales, (Dept. L), 35 West 32nd St., New York City. 
LIKE GUNS? IF you enjoy shooting or tinkering with fire- 
arms, send six cents in stamps for sample copy The 
merican Rifleman, exclusively about guns of all kinds. Na- 
nal Rifle Association, 855 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
SELECTED C ARTRIDGE S—PER hundred: 1918 issue 
30/06 Gov't. $2.25; 1930 issue Boatails, $3.50; Late issue 
1.50: .45 Auto. late issue $3.00. Stamp for list of % mil- 
yn cartridges. HUDSON, L-52, Warren Street, New York. 
1/40 KRAG CARTRIDGES LATE issue. $4.00 per 
hundred. Good clean 30/06 wartime $2.00. 1928 Boatails 
Het eas Boatails $3.50. Kampen, 557 Pearl Ave., Rock- 




















HOOTING FACTS. UP to date information on new arms, 

immunition, sights, shooting. cartridges. 96 pages of 
rthwhile data for hunters. Only 25¢c postpaid. Eugene 
itson, Dept. OC58, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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ROLLS DEVELOPED TWO free enlargement coupons and 
2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 4-12 
SAMEDAY SERVICE: ROLL developed, 8 glistening 
prints, 2 enlargements—25c. Midwest Photo, B-89, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. 5-12 
BEAUTIFUL OIL COLORED enlargement in Deluxe frame, 
with each roll developed. 25c coin. Badger Studios, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 5-3 
SENSATIONAL OFFER: FIVE 5x7 enlargements 25c; 
Developing, printing films 25c. Ten reprints 25c. Car- 
dinal Photos, Summit, N. J. : 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING FORMS for the June issue 

which goes on sale May 13, close April 18th. Please 
make sure that copy is clear, to the point and plainly 
written. All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 
Incidentally, why not take advantage of the 10% discount 
allowed on six consecutive ads paid for in advance? Send 
your ad with remittance to B. E. CORVELL, Classified 
Advertising Department, OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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“MODERN TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE”, Greenfield 
Center, New York. Taxidermy Articles, Methods, Photos. 
Two sample copies, 25c. 

CHOKERS MADE, Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. Larson's 
Taxidermy, Iola, Wis 1- 
FINE DEEI N GLOV ES made. C. K. Wood Gloves, 
Johnstown, N. Y 1-6 


MS 7 ARCHERY EQuIPMENT- &) 


BOWS—ARROWS—ACCESSORIES. All Raw Materials. 
Send 25c for 92 page illustrated handbook, how to uv 
and make bows and arrows, and big catalog. L. E. Stemmler, 
Queens Village, 5-2 
BEST ARC «ee Bows From the heart of the Yew 
country. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958 Onyx 
ms — /jt*, 
ARCHERY! MOST DELIGHTFUL for sport or hunting 
Catalogue Free, Instruction Book 10c, Archery, 617 South 
State, Chicago 
FEATHERING TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, supplies. 
H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
BOWS, ARROWS, RAW materials. Lowest prices. Lloyd 
Morrison, Waldport, Ore. 4-3 


sgeh. WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | | 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE Seed—Write for special ee. 3. 
Mac-Gregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 4-1 
ATTRACT WATERFOWL! FISH! Muskrats! Plant best 
foods. Write Oshkosh Aquatic Farm, 4A, Oshkosh, Wis- 


consin 




















































INVENTORS—TIME C ‘OU NTS— Don’t risk delay in patent- 

ing your invention, Write for new 48-Page Free booklet, 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor."’ No charge for preliminary 
information. Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman _ Berman, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 690-D Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PENDING PATENTS CAN be made more salable than 
issued patents. Pay only Government filing fee. —_ 

atory booklet free. American Patents Corporation, Dept. 

16-E, Washington, D. C. 

WATSON E,. COLEMAN, registered Patent Attorney, Vic- 
tor Building, Washington, D. C, Highest references. Best 

results. Booklet free. 3-12 

PATENTS. LOW COST. Book and advice free. L. F 
Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 1-12 


& SPORTING COODS « 7 oe 


—EE—————EE hh = 

RODEO BELTS. Finest quality leather. Expertly hand 
tooled, fancy design, brown or tan. State size. Supply 

limited. $3.50 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Please send 

money order. Alfred Griesmyer, 2911 Preston Ave., Houston, 
exas 














INDIAN CURIOS gst) 


100 GOOD ARROWHEADS, $3.00. Tomahawk Head 50c 
Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

INDIAN RELICS. LIST for stamp. W. C. Chambers, Har- 
vard, Illinois. 


INSTRUCTION & 


“UNCLE SAM” 1938 JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. Com- 

mon education sufficient. Full particulars—list positions 
—sample coaching free. Write immediately. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. R51, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE, $125-175 month. Hunt, 
trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson one. 
































ice, C-17, Denver, Colo. -3 
é ILERS | 
AMERICA’S HANDIEST LIGHT trailer. Backs as easy 


as it goes forward. Used for every purpose. 800 Ib. 
capacity. Particulars free. Economy Trailer Co., Sedan, 
Cansé 


| TT 


A. P. C. PATENTING PLAN, Saves two itimately 
stronger patent protection. Booklet free. "Amerieah Pat- 
ents Corporation, Dept. 16-E, Washington, D. C. 11-12 
ZEISS BINOCULARS. HUDSON'S Bay Blankets. lc 
brings folder—importation prices. am ins on Bincculars 
considered. ‘‘Langguar’’, Boise, Idaho. -6 
WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbia Music Publishers 
Ltd., Dept 37. Toronto, Canada. 
STUTTERING AND STAMMERING corrected at home 
Booklet free. Paul J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Pa. 4-12 
WORLD'S FINEST STEERHORNS for sale. Free photo- 
graph. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 3-3 
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Bass from a Rubber Raft 


that was growing along the shore. He 
made fast to the bush with a piece 
of string he took from his pocket, and 
began taking off his boots. 

“What the hell’s he doing that for?” 
Tully asked me. 

“I can’t imagine, unless he’s afraid the 
thing will sink and he doesn’t want it 
to catch him with that pair of heavy 
boots on.” 

We kept an eye on him and saw him 
tie a string to one of the boots. Then he 
tied the other end of the string to the 
raft and tossed the boot overboard. 

“He's rigged a sea anchor to keep that 
thing from drifting,” I explained to 
Tully. 

Martin cut loose from the bush and 
started off again, but the wind was still 
too much, and the moment he stopped 
paddling the raft started drifting. Off 
came the other boot, and over went a 
second sea anchor. It did the trick. 

Safe from drifting, he picked his rod 
up again and sent a lure sailing off 
toward shore. It was a perfect cast. The 
lure struck the water about a foot from 
shore, and he began retrieving. 

Suddenly there was a splash, and we 
saw Martin strike his fish. Then the 
fun began. You’d have sworn Martin 
and his raft were trying to do the Big 
Apple on that pond. The bass was do- 
ing things, too. He would tow Martin 
around for a while, then he'd break 
water and try to throw the lure. 

“Hell's going to pop when he tries to 
land that bass. Just wait until its back 
fin hits that rubber,” predicted Tully. 

I hadn't thought of that, but I got a 
quick mental picture of the air oozing 
out of the raft and Martin floundering 
around in that pond hooked to the bass. 
But he finally hauled the bass aboard 
with his rubber bubble still afloat. 


N LESS than ten minutes, he had 

hooked and landed three more. It was 
only after I had coaxed and threatened 
that we could get him ashore for a pic- 
ture of his first catch. 

“Get in. The place is full of fish,” he 
enthused as he stepped ashore. 

Tully hauled the overgrown sausage 
out on the bank, and we pumped in 
enough air to take the wrinkles out. 
Then I started getting aboard. Mister, 
I've topped some ornery bronchos down 
Texas way, but I’ve never thrown a leg 
over anything that had more action than 
that bag of air. It took me fully five 
minutes to regain enough equilibrium to 
sit down in the thing. Tully passed me 
my casting rod and the paddle, and I 
was off. 

The wind had freshened, and Martin's 
boots just wouldn't hold the boat. I 
made a cast and the raft slid from un- 
der me so suddenly that I cast my line 
into a bird’s nest that the Supreme 
Court couldn’t untangle. There was 
nothing for me to do but to paddle 
ashore and change reels. 

While I was so engaged, Martin took 
off again, and, by the time I had the 
reel in place, he had hooked a five- 
pounder. That lad is a fisherman as well 
as a flyer. 

But suddenly we saw him drop the 
rod and grab the air pump. Just about 
the same time, wrinkles began to appear 
on the surface of his rubber raft. A 
few swift strokes of the pump, how- 
ever and it plumped out again, while 
Martin started the fight all over. 

“Got a leak,” he called. “Don’t know 
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if I can make it to the shore or not.” 

“Hang onto him,” we shouted. 

But we just wasted our breath. Mar- 
tin wouldn’t have let go of that bass if 
he had been in mid-Atlantic. The raft 
still was losing air and the wrinkles 
were reappearing, but Martin didn’t 
grab the pump. He just kept fighting 
Mr. Bass until he could get him near 
enough to lift aboard. When the raft 
reached shore, it had more wrinkles than 
a washboard, but Martin had his fish. 
And it was a fish worth risking getting 
wet for. I had a set of scales in my 
tackle box, and I weighed him. Five 
pounds, four ounces. 

We hauled the raft out and found the 
patch that was leaking. Martin fished 
a repair kit out of his pocket, and we 
soon had a new patch in place. 


S THE water in the pond was very 

clear, the yellow raft showed up like 
a new moon, and this evidently caused 
the bass to sound after our first trip 
around the pond, for they weren’t strik- 
ing. I remembered another landlocked 
pond not more than a mile away, so we 
headed back to the boat, and, in less 
than an hour, had our yellow bubble 
bouncing merrily along on the surface 
of the second pond. 


Little Dog, Big Cat 


Ts tired-looking dog, at the left, is 
one of five which chased this Canadian 
lynx all day, drove it in a den, and then 
killed it near Chambersburg, Pa. The dogs 
are a special breed, obtained by crossing 
Selayhams with the smooth-haired terriers 


I was the first to take off. Coiling my 
six feet two inches of lanky frame in a 
two-by-four compartment was no easy 
matter. So much of me was sticking 
up above the water line that it made the 
craft top-heavy, but by employing all 
the tricks of a slack-wire performer, I 
managed to stay aboard. I sent a buck- 
tail skimming across the water, to land 
about a foot from an old snag which had 
weathered the storms for more than a 
century. It was a good cast, and made 
me quite proud of myself. However, I 
didn’t get much time to bask in the 
thrill of a good cast. 

The moment the lure landed, there was 
a swirl of water, a splash, and the tip 
of my rod started downward. I struck 
quickly and hard, and felt the hook sink 
in. Then Mr. Bass took off. The rod 
swung into an arc and the line went 
sizzling through the guides, and blistered 
my thumb. After being towed around 
the pond, I finally stopped that scrap- 
per, and managed to haul him over the 
side. 

He was a perfect specimen—almost 
black with perfect fins and tail. I 
guessed his weight at three pounds. I 
released the hook and dropped him in 
the shallow compartment, and tested 
my line for frayed spots before making 
the next cast. I had tested the line and 
was swinging for the cast when the raft 
seemed to have a convulsion. There was 
a flash of fins and tail, and my bass hit 
the pond with a smack. The bottom of 
the craft being rubber, there was just 
spring enough in it to give him a good 
boost over the side. 

Tully and Martin saw him take off, 
and, by way of sympathy, gave me the 
horse laugh. Somehow, my sense of hu- 
mor seemed to have deserted me for 
the moment, and I failed to laugh. 


HIS pond was not so large as the first 

one, but was deeper. There were plenty 
of fish in it, for I could see them strik- 
ing and swirling the water on the lee- 
ward side. The wind had drifted what 
few bugs and grasshoppers there were 
to leeward, and the fish were having a 
picnic. I paddled over, but as the raft 
drew near, the fish seemed to disap- 
pear. There was, I suddenly discovered, 
too much sunlight on the pond for a big 
yellow monster to slip up on those smart 
bass. 

I finally hooked and landed a small 
one, then paddled back to let Martin 
have atry at them. Being smaller than 
I, he could handle the raft better and 
wouldn't loom up like a giraffe on a 
golf course. Still using his top-water 
lure, he was able to make long casts, 
and landed two nice ones in a short 
time. Having exhausted the possibilities 
of this secong pond, for the day, I re- 
membered a third one. But we had 
spent the greater part of a day on the 
first two ponds, so we reluctantly turned 
homeward when we reached our skiff 
at the creek. In the gathering dusk, we 
paddled leisurely for home with our fish 
and our memories of a grand day in the 
open. And now that we've discovered 
the right craft for reaching those un- 
fished ponds, we’re looking forward to 
exploring that third pond sometime soon 
as well as revisiting the first two ponds. 
And when we do, we're going to camou- 
flage that yellow raft with paints which 
won't scare the bass. There’s no use 
in a man making his fishing come too 
hard for it to be any fun. 
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ESTERN now announces a line of 
55 center-fire cartridges in 25 pop- 
ular calibers to carry the greatest name 
in ammunition—SUPER-X. 
For years SUPER-X has signified maxi- 
mum efficiency in shot shells and .22 rim- 
fire cartridges... Now, SUPER-X stands 
for maximum efficiency in center-fire 
ammunition—maximum power, veloc- 
ity, accuracy, cleanliness. 
Open Point Expanding or Soft Point 
patented LUBALOY bullets of exclusive 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. E-19, East Alton, Illinois 

Please mail, FREE, the new complete folder on | 
Super-X Center-Fire cartridges and a copy of your 
guide to modern shooting, the 72-page Western 
Ammunition Handbook. 


Name 
Address 
Post Office 










POWER FOR YOUR RIFLEF 


design, convert the maximum powet 
SUPER-X into the highest useful str 
ing energy known to ballistic scien 


Maximum velocity means flatter @ 
jectory for long shots. Maximum ac 
racy is WESTERN World Champi 
accuracy. Maximum cleanliness resu 
from non-erosive LUBALOY bull 
jackets, smokeless powder and 10 
corrosive primers ... Ask your deal 
for the SUPER-X cartridge design 
for the type of game you plan tc hu 
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